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NORTH AMERICA. 


Peculiarities. State of the Fine Arts. Painting. 


Amna is one quality in the North 
American character which is generally 
commeeets wi which I ig wee 
perceived in that of any other peop 
to the same degree. It. be ainont of s0- 
rious versatility. ‘The French have a 
greater, or rather a pleasanter sort, 
and accommodate themselves more rea- 
dily to circumstances ; and the ancient 
Greek had an excess of what we call 
versatility in his temper and power. 
But, in the Frenchman, it is mere of 
a constitutional habit, a more trivial 
and less respectable pro ty, than it 
is in the American ; , to my 
mation, a thousand-fold = ‘agreea- 

And, in the versatility of the 
Gr there was always — of the 

t, changeable caprice of genius— 
more of the spiritual, more of heroic 
audacity, and less of steady, inyinci- 
ble determination, than in that of the 
North American. 

The Frenchman is never without 
resources, but then his resources are 
always of a light and brilliant charac- 
ter. It is the smallest possible coin- 
age that can be made use of, which a 
Frenchman will contrive to disburse 
in any extremity. He would maintain 
himself, though he had been a general 
ey or peer of the realm, a 
if he were shipwrecked upon a foreign 
—_ by expedients of which none 

a Frenchman’ would ever dream ; ; 


his Majesty’s birth-day, and I would 
cntiter tale: tas aeieas ae Ys 
if there were no other way, he w 
maintain himself by plaster 
Fo ge 
w among savages, 
ee eg co oe Bett 


presence, (where ode man a 

make war + ees outright,) either 

by pullin s out of their feet, 
dressing their manes ; upon a 

island, and he will grow old i in carving 

€ L’Em reur nig rear etsy 

ging coloured sea-shells into veri 

and birds, with wings like bu 

or in maki i models of pad my 

upon the island. 

i eal» rc 

man, an Spl t Ro 

ape in the barn, was as Hears 
y @ French spider; no. other w 

ever have repeated the same. experi- 


ee Eg precisely over pty over again, 


We all know what the of 
a Frenchman is; and when I ¢ 
sirscfine Saar 

ng that could their power 

aploy or maintain themselves 


nat. gine: ties toh aua.ef the sles y 


which are. 
Vou. XVI. 


distributed here on r 
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bone which he found in the soup. I 
have known another, who began by 
planting coffee trees, in St Domingo, 
with his own hand—realized a prince- 
ly fortune—lost it during some insur- 
rection ; n in—became ver 

ac all ge the same wa a 
narrowly escaped with his life, and a 
few dollars, to America ; began to teach 


French, while he was precisely in the . 


situation of George, in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, who set off to teach the 
isly, and never recol- 

decked until he ie arrived in Hol- 
land, that, to teach them English, he 
himself should know something of 
Dutch—realized a little money, and 
Jaid.it out in a law-suit—in the pur- 
chase of claims, which he spent about 
eighteen or twenty years in bringing 
to a determination—himself, a great 
part of the time, upon the water be- 
tween America and France, with tes- 
timony which never failed, for many 
ears, to be informal, inadequate, or 
applicable. But he prevailed after 
all; and is now independent. This 
was, perhaps, the most extraordinary 
case of what I have called serious ver- 
satility, in a Frenchman, that was ever 
known. . ‘That a French prisoner of 
war, a seaman, (for a French~ 
employ himself, year 

, in miniature ship-building ; 


man, ) 


after 
substituting beef bone for oak timber, 
and converting what other men would 


hardly have had the patience or the 
power to make a tooth-pick of, into 
accurate and beautiful bey van is 
ho very surprising matter. There is a 
pert? Pro pleasantry—a kind of 
busy, industrious: trifling in it, alto- 
gether French ; and very like what one 
would look for in the occupation of 
any Frenchman, after the quicksilver 
of -his blood was ened by mis- 
fortune. It was only the mimickry of 
aval architecture. But that a West 
Tndian—a planter—and, above all, a 
Frenchman, should venture to lay out 
the wreck of his whole fortune upon 
American justice, without understand- 
one word of American law ; and 
before he could say in English, so as 
to be understood, ‘‘ Your humble ser- 
vant, sir,” is a thing so incredible, 
that, if Ldid not know the od tm “4 
true, I would —— it. Yet, suc! 


a have been quite 
chara sient Bieitienee s poten. 
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the spirit of adventure is disturbed in 
a genuine American, he appears to 

on upon miracles and phenomena, 
as other men do upon chances. 

Thus, I have knowhi two American 
partners in a large mercantile house. 
One had been educated for the bar ; 
had practised at the bar ; and was be- 
lieved to be in the way to great autho- 
rity in his profession, when he mar- 
ried, fell sick, consumed all his pro- 
perty, and went into business with 
another adventurers who had made 


‘and/)lost, already, ‘about half a dozen 


fortunes: The other (of the two first 
named) had no education at all ; had 
been put apprentice to a retail shop- 
keeper, at the age of twelve ; and had 
grown up to manhood, in‘a course of 
adventure, that, in any country but 
this, would have been thought roman- 
tic and wonderful—as well as a com- 
plete disqualification for every kind of 
serious business. 

These two, as I have said, were 
partners in the same house. They soon 
extended their operations all over the 
United States ; made money—specu- 
lated—and failed. A council was held 
between them. The younger of the 
two—he who had no education— 
spent several hours in determining 


‘whether he should beccme a soldier, 


for he was weary of mercantile af- 
airs )—go to India, and upset the Bri- 
tish power there ; or to South Ameri- 
ca, and help to revolutionize two or 
three empires in that quarter: A cler- 
an; (but upon that profession he 
ly bestowed a second thought, 
after the reflection occurred, that, in 
America, there was neither rank, reve- 
nue, nor dominion, for the clergy ;) a 
physician ; a Jawyer; an actor; an 
auctioneer ; or a politician. The re- 
sult was, that he concluded to become 
a lawyer—the law in America being 
the highway to the highest honours of 
the government—while his partner, - 
at the same time, resolved to become 
a divine. 

The first went forthwith to his 
room—laboured night and day for se- 
veral years (supporting himself, in the 
meantime, by what nobody but an 
American, in such a situation, would 
have thought of—in America—his 
pen;) became distinguished ; and is 
now ‘a counsellor-at-law in the Su- 


‘preme Court of the United States. 
‘And yet—hardly 


' eight years have 
passed since he was a broken mer- 
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chant, uneducated, and ap- 


In the meantime, his partner pur- 
sued his own studies in his own way ; 
ilihed clergymen of the United States. 

of the Uni . 

‘These are not solitary examples. If 
they were, they would not be worth men- 
tioning. They are, in reality, things of 
common occurrence. Most of the dis- 
tinguished men of the United States 
have gone through a “ course of edu- 
cation,” more or less, of the same kind. 
T could mention several, in various 

’ professions, at this moment; but, as 
my object is only to shew what others 
have never seen, or not mentioned, in 
thecharacter of our Transatlantic bre- 
thren, I shail only record ene more, 
while giving a brief account of the 
present state of the Fine Arts in Ame- 
riea, and particularly of ParnTrINe. 

The Fine Ants, generally, are 
neglected by the Americans. By this 
I mean, that they, the Americans, 
do not themselves cultivate them. 
They have foreign musical compo- 
sers, and sculptors, among them— 
(most of whom are indigent, or star- 
‘ving, ) but none of their own. Capel- 
lano, the first sculptor of the King of 
Spain; and Causici, one of Canova’s 
finest, and most gifted pupils, both 
men of high talent, are actually in a 

ite of abject ce, now in 

America. Architecture is hardly in a 

better’ state. I know of no capital 

American architect ; and the foreign- 

ers, who are unfortunately driven to 

Ameriea, in the hope of legislating for 

palaces, are, without one exception, in 

3 oy precarious and unpleasant con- 


In fact—for we must deal plainly 
in these matters, whatever may be our 
ities—I do not scruple to say, 

that the North American republic is 
one of’ the last countries in the world 
for refuge to a devotee of the fine arts, 
who may be, no matter for what rea- 
son, weary of the old world—particu- 
larly if he be a man of extraordinary 
age: A second or third-rate musi- 


ier, architect, 
bread at 


state 


&e. &c. if he cannot get 
home, ‘will be able to get 


: envied fewthe ‘exalted—he ° will 
probably’ 


North America. 


) die-of a broken Heart, © 


visi 
or destroy hithself;” for such men will 
not barter their inspiration for bread); 
their immortality for a mess of pot- 
, * ambien 


i ween 
a But enc of this for the: present. 
Hereafter, there may be found’ a bet- 
ter occasion for dwelling ‘on “these 
points. I shail pass them over now, 
together with all that relates ‘to the 
fine arts, except’in the department of 
painting. In this the Americans have 
made a surprising proficiency’; surpzi- 
sing, notonly by compatison'with what 
they have done in every other 
ment ; but surprising, (if we'consider 
their numbers, were and a 
encou t, en com \ 
what se cubes have re meses 
other people, during the same R 
But then, the most eclebrated of 
these American painters have been edu- 
cated in this country; and some 6f 
them have been born here,’ © °° 
The following are the namesof those, 
who have been, at one time or another, 
known in Great Britain or France, wi 
a brief criti¢ism on each. git 
Cortty—HrsroricaL AND Por- 
Men he = ae an Anefri- 
can by birth’; a capital portrait ‘paint- 
er, for the auvraae if 'T 


a small but : 
che ueCoat Sho € 
to ye me 5 

or and 
tori compositi ion. ; i 

West—Hrsroricar Parnre®, and 
late President of the Academy *“An 


: 


— diffical 


a 


od 
is, 
t 
2 





North Amerien. 


‘it lost in grandeur; and what ft gain- 

edl-in parts, it lost in the whole. 

€ his. of “Deatu 

uron Tae Pare Horse,” with his 

ng Of the same subject. The 

~was exhibited in France matiy 

3 and was the astonishment 

The latter, I should 

exhibited anywhere. 

Saute: Uke quoep under ake 
up u 

; SeuiasGaned that of the 


wretched. The featap 
se, like the fore-legs of al- 
‘most every other horse that Mr West 
and pouition vot ‘he bead th ~" 
racter and positi e , thou 
the drawing, are altered 
for the worse. The introduction of 
so im mt as the 


‘And so with several other pictures 
by this extraordinary man. The draw- 


ing.of “‘ Cagist HEALING THE Sick,” 


r 

—including purchased by the 
Academy, and that in America. 

By the way, it is not very judicious 

to exhibit such pi as are exhi- 

bited in the gallery of Mr West,—for 


Tinfors emyninn the or. Lt isnot ju- 
i nobody can believe 
that they are what they are called ; 
and because there are uthers much 
worse in existence, (and shewn, too, in 
ia, America, ) wen mee 

more, probably, among the first 

_of his essays. These “things always:do 
harm.. Great pretension is quite sure 
to severe examination. When 
ea in his “Lirz or West,” 

courage to say, 

what authority, thet the firet-ezany of 
Master. n was in painting the 
- and smiling ; 

and | in making, a 
Premed ene tonnane Dee 
stantial, reputation r West, 
than his bitterest enemy (if Mr West 
ever had an } could have done. 


Taumsutt—HistoricaL anv Por- - 
i , Mir Matthews th 
ly exhibited i 


TRAIT, Fae 


ir Tr is an 


- Member one of 


. to the others. One of his 
. stacted a good deal of admiration some 


[ Ast. 
in this: . Heds now President 
of the New York Academy ; and is 
-the: person whom Congress have em- 
‘ployed to paint a series of pictures. com+ 
‘nected with certain events of the Ame« 
Siebel Redes ead - if I recollect 
nine thousan iece, 
fabod two thousand pounds.) Three 
of-these are completed ; and, unless I 
-exeept the first, (prints of which are 
now in this.country, ) called the “ Sign- 
ing of the Declaration,” and which is 
y a respectable picture, they are 
among the test and. most una¢- 
countable failures of the:age. The Pre- 
sident may not be superannuated, but 
these pictures are. In fact, not to dis- 
guise the matter at all, one out of the 
three is contemptible ; one tolerable:; 
the other nothing extraordinary ; and 
-valuable only as a collection of tolera- 
bly well-arranged portraits. It is a 
great pity ; every lover of the art must 
grieve to see the first efforts of a young 
country so unhappily misdirected. 
There were several painters in Ameri- 
-ca, who would have made: a magnifi- 
cent affair of that which is handled like 
a tapestry-weaver by Mr Trumbuil. 
Yet Mr Trumbull was a: man of 
considerable power. His well-known 
“Sortie of Gibraltar,” the original 
sketch of which has lately beem exhi- 
‘ited at the Suffolk Street Exhibition, 
was a very fine picture ; but worth, it 
is ‘true, everything else that he: has 
ever done. His raits are no great 
things. They are bold and strong, but 


Boe rhe y—all alike. And so are 


historical pictures. His ‘‘ Battle of 
Lexington” is partly stolen ; his “‘ Death 
of Montgomery,” and “Sortie of Gib- 
raltar,” are a variations ; and I re- 
is pictures, “ the Sur- 

render of Cornwallis,” where a whole 


tank of infantry are so exceedingly 


alike, that you would suppose them to 


have been born at the same time, of 
_-the same parents. - 
no matteron _ 


Rempranpt Peate—Hisroricar 
aNd Portrait Painter. Mr Peale 
isan American. He studied and pur- 
sued the business of portrait painting 
in France. There are several painters 
in America of this name and family, 
but Mr R. Peale is altogether superior 
its at- 
ago, at Paris; and another (of 
att! e comedian) was late- 
in $ 
seen it, but am told that.it wes a mas- 
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thing. . His are beauti- 

ce =. sors na wanting i flesh- 
in 

” He has : his manner, 

Soe of late, and is now a very fine 


sin “historical painting are 
oneness quite wonderful, when 
we consider the disadvantages under 
which es must have laboured in Ame- 
rica ;- with no models, no academy fi- 
gures, “ fellow-labourers, to consult ; 
nobody even to mould a hand for him 
in plaster, and few to hold one, am 
for him to copy it, of flesh. an 
His “ Courr or Dearu,” it 
is probable, will pay a, visit here. Itis 
a very large picture, and has parts of 
ex ary power. 

Atsron—Hisroricat Painter. 
Mr Alston is an American ; studied in 
London—at Rome ; and is..undoubt- 
edly at the head of the historical de- 
partment in America. He is well un- 
derstood, and very highly appreciated, 
in this country, and sh lose no 
time in returning to it. His “ Jacos’s 
Vision” has established his reputa- 
tion ; but he owes to this country a 
debt which he will never pay if he re- 
main at home. We have claims upon 
him here, for 

*¢ He is, as it were, a child of us ;”” 
and his countrymen will never givehim 
that opportunity which we would, if 
he were here. 

Mr Alston’s faculties are a very un- 
common union of the-bold and beau- 
tiful ; and yet, there is.a sort of arti- 
ficial heat in some of his doings, much 
as if it were latent, elaborated with 

care, and much difficulty ; not 


tsortof inward fervour whichfiash-_ . 


es into spontaneous combustion, when- 
ever it is excited or ted. 
Morse—HisroricaL anp Por- 
rraair Parnter. Mr Morse is an 
American ; studied im the Academy, 
in some degree, under, Mr West. 
His model of the.dying Hercules ob- 
tained the medal His por- 
traits are powerful, free, and distin- 
— by masterly handling. He 
has done but little in history. | 
Sunty—Poarraait anp History.* 
Mr Sully, who is the ‘“ Sir Thomas 
Lawrence” of Aupanien, is qutingiiah- 


North America. 


ti woe fi "Mang ye years 

suing the study of his 

returned, and, after a 
become, 

portrait painters in the world. , 

profited greatly.; in fact, his composi- 

then, that, merbt. wet sian re 

men. They have not,somuch of 


day 
His His ater, sw Me ton 
and continued in 
am for a iro hac, an 
ing some. fine, old ore 
friends in. Sonia tee 
siduity, "bass without . any 
question, one of the most beautiful 
His general style is like.that of Sir, 
Thomas Lawrence, -by whom, he. 
tion, a pr Prego and .mapner, are so 
much of the same. eharacter, now and 
tinguished 
He is remarkably ee in his, Dr 
elegant. fop which, characterizes 
most.of , Ske Thomas Lawrence's, fey 


males, but, then, they ate not he- 
roic, and, perhaps, not quite so ,at- 
tractive, or, if as attractive, for that 


power of Sir Themas Lawrence, in 

transformingthe most absolute, and, 

I should think, sometimes the moat 
eorporeal .. 





* The ** Passace or THE DELAWARE, 


a smaller scale,) is by Mr Sally. Itis® 


rae 
FRE He 


is reds ered 





~a remark occurs tome 
which may explain this pheno-~ 
will see a re- 

here a friend would not. 
intimate one is with any 

less easily satisfied will he 
drawing of it. Anybody 

see a resemblance in a caricature, 
or a profile, while he who 
iar with the original, will see 
‘in the same caricature, pro- 
outline, but a want of resem- 
This would seem to explain 
occurrence in portrait- 
Strangers know the picture 
» perhaps, or the original, 

ing seen the picture,) wherever 
to encounter: it ; 
intances burst into conti- 
exclamation at the sight of it, 
while the intimate friends of the ori- 
i dissatisfied, exactly in pro- 
to that intimacy. Painters 
this to the foolish partiality 
, or friendship ; multi- 
, to affectation, blind- 
of judgment. “‘ What!” 
Fined = we, who are stran- 
‘portrait at a glanee, 
— that it cannot bea 
They do not know that, 
are strangers, they can- 
ve the ten thousand defi- 
a the innumerable ~ rae a 
expression, which go to 

up a likeness to the eyes of love 
-veneration. The w see only 
whole ; the intimate friends love 
at the parts, at the miniature. 
be-for the world, then, thata 

oa if his are 
artling resemblances, that while 


AT 


t 


am 


Cy 
=f 


[ee 


re 


e 


oS 


is an American. He was 
mg time in this country, many 
ago,—painted the principal no- 
bility, and ranked, even then, among 


[iAug. 
the first masters: He is old now, but 
unquestionably at’ the head of Ame- 
rican painters. In fact, they all bow 
ore. ree authority. 5 ee 
tion is’ igious wer may 
gained from this fact. The best por- 
trait in the Somerset Exhibition, this 
reat, that of Sir William Curtis by 

T. Lawrence, and that which is 
least after his own style, is exceeding- 
ly like the~pictures of Stewart, s6 
much so, indeed, that I should have 
—_ it a ee but for two or 

ree passages, and the peculiar touch 
of the artist. There is, however; 
more breadth in Mr Stewart's pic- 
tures than in those of Sir T. Law- 
rence, but much less brilliancy and 
gracefulness. Mr Stewart hardly ever 
painted a tolerable woman. His women 
ure as much inferior to those of Mr 
Sully, and, of course, to those of § - 
T. Lawrence, as his men ate superior 
tothe men of almost any other paint- 
er. His manner is dignified, simple, 
thoughtful, und calm. There is no 
ror A wt flashy or rich in 
painting of Stewart, but whatever 
he puts down upon canvass is like a 
record upon oath, plain, unequivocal, 
and solid. 

Lestie—Historicat and Por- 
TRAIT Parnter. Mr Leslie was born 
in this country, (a circumstance not 

erally known ;) went to America 
in his childhood ; attracted some at- 
tention there, while he was a clerk in 
a book-store, by a few spirited 
sketches of George Frederick Cooke, 
and some other actors ; was persuaded 
to return to this country and study 
this art of painting as a profession. 
He has been here twice, (in the 
whole, from ten to a dozen years, ) and 
has now a reputation of which we, his 
countrymen, as well as the Americans, 
have reason to be proud: His por- 
traits are beautiful, rich, and pecu- 
liar‘; his compositions in history, ~ 
graceful, chaste, and full of subdued 

There is nothing over- 


-eharged in the work of Mr Leslie. 


If anything, there is too strict an ad- 
herence to propriety. His last pic- 
ture, “ SANCHO BEFORE THE Dvu- 
cuess,” though very beautiful, is, ne- 
vertheless, rather tame as a whole. 


This, of course, proceeds from his 
constitutional fear of extravagance and 
caricature, — is a in almost 
everything that he has done, or - 
haps it would be better pore, thea 
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delicate sense of what 


hs aoc Tis. thet gabe at 


a A classical taste is a bad one, 


Newron—Porrrair anv Histo- 
RICAL PainteR.—Mr Newton is an 
Amarient, but born within our Cana- 

nephew of Mr Stewart, (al- 
es mentioned,) and a man of sin- 
gular and showy talent... He has been 
ursuing his professional studies in 
rion for several years, and begins 
to be regarded. as he deserves. His 
portraits are bold and well coloured, 
but not remarkable for strength of 
resemblance, or individuality of ex~ 
pression. But, then, they are good 
pictures, and, of the two, it is med 
praise even for a Fes inter, to 
allow that he m pictures, 
than that - makes good ™ oe Same. 
It is easy (comparatively) to make a 
, bet very aaioels for any 
man to make a picture which deserves 
to be called All portrait-pain- 
ters begin with getting likenesses. 
Every touch is anxious, particular, 
and painfully exact; and it is a ge- 
aa tigh bation, ats eb: tony 
improve in the art, me 
anxious » Sage the age and on 
about the composition, colouring, an 
sn Thus, the early pictures of 
great artist will be found re- 
a le “for their accurate resem- 
blance, and the later ones remarkable 
for everything else rather than for 
that guality. Their, likenesses fall 
off as their painting improves. 
2 Still, ae So last remarks 
ave es application to Mr 
Newton, jsome of this gentleman's por- 
traits are not only good, pictures, but 
me mr hard]. fair dge 
n history, it is to ju 
of him ; for what he ee done, ae 
admirable on many accounts, are ra- 
ther indications of a temper and feel- 
ing which are not yet fully disclosed, 
oa fair specimens of what he could 
were he yer omat enco he bat 
* author and auditor” is the best 
thatid know of his tea mk 


aap tig heat ck pl 


is rather a fine sketch, than a finished 
picture, It is loose, rich, 
wanting in firmness and 
pes ie yo ewe se the caricature 
farce ;—broad, | 
I mean. For this, of i? 
cusable, with. Moliere for his 
rity. It is a-yery 
sure, but not @ picture. 
Newton could have produced ; 
therefore, not such a picture as 
should have produced for 
ele ee 
y it. i any 
Cc. }—apeemanitr-necewe 2b ry 
inc. This extraordinary man is a fair 
yee er of ae 
ut six years he was living in 
the wilds of cack , had never seen 
a decent picture in his life; and:spent 
most of his leisure time, such as could 
be spared from the more laborious oc- 
cupations of life, in ast Cage for a 
Militia company, and in fitting axe- 


a 


HHI 


Lt 


helves to axes ; in which two things 
he soon became di i 


took heart, and ventured a step 
er—first, in painting chairs ; and 
eer 

it is, ne eutively andlatriOe 
ly true. I could mention several in= 
naa, whagipabaaeee one of a tin- 
man, who is now a very good portrait+ 
painter in Philadelphia, U.S. A:(na- 
med Eicxuact) ; another ofa silvers 
smith, named Woop, whose mnie 


med Jarvis, whose ae 


ee 
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John D. Hunter, (the here 
f teiaa/e Momsen) which is de~ 
cidedly the best of a multitude ; one 
or two.of H. R.H. the Duke of Sus- 
sex, the head of which is capital : one 
of Mr Owen, of Lanark ; a Ss peor 

if ‘power, 
sobriety ; others, which were 
— at Somerset House, and Suffolk 
Mr Hwisignorant: of: drawing. It 
is i evident, that Te ews 
only with a-full: brush, correcting the 
had comparison with one another: 


t isy that his heads and bodies 
appear to be:the work of two different 


Sa eae oa bungler.. His 
are very bad ; his composition, 


after the fashion of a 
imier’; and his drapery very like 
in ; or. rather, say, 


North America. 


adeanowes tlie case ; for there is a 
very visible improvement in his late 
works: * 

‘much to shew what kind of 
men our American relations when 
fairly put forward. ‘There y 
one among the number of ters, 
above-mentioned, whose life, if it were 
sketched, as that of Mr H. is, would 
not os mg as extraordinary ; and 
as truly American, in that -property 
which I have chosen to call a serious 


- Pw have made the paper short- 
er, but the information that I have 
given, was wanted ; does not exist in 
any accessible shape to any other man 
living, perhaps ; and may be depend- 
ed upon. Let that excuse the length 
of my communication. 
A. B. 





* “WE MORY—SUGGESTIONS AGAINST THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF IT. 
“ Refricare obductam cicatricem !” 


sons Mr. Eprror, 
."Dneattention with which you have 
been pleased to favour one or two slight 
¢conimunications of mine, and the 
hestility of your Magazine to 
in whatever shape it presents 
itself, | me to trespass once 
More, just for the twenty-thousandth 
of a minute, upon your attention. 
ir, i aver the Times news 


CICERO. 


world stands agreed that there is no- 
thing in the world worth remember+ 
5 seem, upon the face of it, to 
be the absurdest speculation that ever 
idle capital and active cupidity gave 
rise to.. Just like a long opposition 
speech made in Parliament—so much 
trouble taken for trouble’s sake. But 
I will go farther still upon the ques- 
tion, and—setting aside Mr Rogers's 
poetry, as someb or 
Scher very justly observes Lémewindie, 
proves nothing on the way of prin- 
tting aside Samuel Rogers, 

and his seduction, I will put it to an 

man who' is not a saint, and hol 
‘himeelf bound to speak the truth, whe- 
ther his memory, nine times in ten 


‘that he employs it, is not a source of 


wnheasiness to him, rather than of gra- 
tification ? . 
For where, par exemple, can be the 


delight of a man’s ascertaining (upon 


reflection) that he is an ass ;—that is, 
becoming: convinced, that (under gi- 
ven circumstances) he did something 


‘which nobody but a donkey could have 


other hand, to do something 


bree aren doing ;—or that he omitted, 
‘on the 
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said and did in the two months before 
it ; or what lawyer will wish to bethink 
him, three days after his client has 
been hanged, of a point which would 
{three days before) have put fifty 


more. ds in his pocket, by a mo- 
tion bers of judgment ! 
to have his present po- 


verty embittered by the recollection 
that he has been rich; or, vice ver- 
$a, to remember, when he sits in a 
coach, that he once rode behind one ? 
What boots it to have a very accurate 
perception that one is just fifty-three 
years of age? That it was in this or 
that particular annum that one got the 
wooden spoon at Oxford? Of the ex- 
act dress in which we were presented 
at court, when we took the footman 
for the lord in waiting ? Of our being 
rejected by the famous Miss “ Any- 
body,”—and of the pun against us 
that delighted “ everybody” so much 
at the time? 

Cultivate a memory—I say, cul- 
tivate a fiddlestick! Why should a 
man be unto himself an index of his 
past misfortunes? Why should he 
contumaciously recollect the sword 
that got between his legs in the day 
of the review—the nonsense that he 
talked “‘ when he was so drunk on 
the night of Lord What’s-his-name’s 
election”—the mode (in detail) in 
which his mistress jilted him—the se- 
cond occasion when he was bullied by 
a sharper—the nickname which he 
had at school—or the point at which 
he broke down on his first speech in 
Parliament ? 

And then, if this be all that can be 
gained from nursing our own memo- 
ries,—how much less still can we be- 
nefit by assisting those of others ! No 
one can ever have hoped, I presume, 
so to change the nature of the regis- 
tering faculty, as to make it retentive 
of men’s honours, rather than of their 
blunders and misdeeds ; and on what 
principle, therefore, cherish that fa- 
culty in our neighbour, which, of all 
his personal attributes, is the most 
impertinent? Why bribe people, af- 
ter we are lord-mayor, to point out the 
shop in which we lived “ Porter” 
when we first came to town? Why help 
the man out who met us once dining 
at an eating-house ; or the old woman 
who used to dun us for rent when we 
lodged in the, garret? In fact—as a 

cg that I < right—with all the ~ 
ue that peop etend to set on this 

Vor, VT. aie 
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ality, —buying up chrono- 
logical tables, and: tz notes’ and 
dates down in cue Exicxeicpete or on 
the margin of the Family Bible—what 
is more usual, in lt tolerable e 
ciety, than to meet with the most di- 
rect and positive waivers of the facul- 
ty? How few of the unmarried ladies 
one meets with now-a-days can remem- 
ber ony comagnne? Ls ad to the year 
1790, or 1792? A very proportion 
omit (advisedly) that which passed in 
the last cen altogether. What is 
morecommon than to find a Parliamen- 
tary leader, protesting on Tuesda 
morning that he never uttered a w 
of what everybody heard him say on 
Monday night ; orto hear an oratorat a 
Reform meeting vomiting follies (ver- 
batim) for the ninety-ninth time, and 
fancying all the while that he is spit- 
ting them for the first ? 

Why, whatis all this but giving the 
cut direct to memory ?—and right and 
convenient enough too; but then peo- 
ple should be aware of what they are 
doing. 

What could have been more ill- 
timed than that souvenir of the wit- 
ness on the Northern Circuit the other 
day, about Mr Scarlett’s father being 
a perfumer, and living in Red-lion 

e? How constitutional would 
not the same gentleman’s speech, and 
petit John Williams's too, have sound- 
ed against the “‘ County Courts” Bill, 
but for our recollecting that the one 
was to lose two thousand a-year, and 
the other perhaps five hundred, by its 
success? I heard a literary man, the 
ergo fx eminent—asked if he 
had Lady Morgan’s Italy ;—the 
answer was—that he had not—“ for 
fear he might recollect any portion.of 
it 2”? 


Why, I might quote moral princi- 
pe in support of my argument here, 
ut that I think the case stands strong 
enough without it. For is it not writ- 
ten, that we shall “‘ Forgive our inju- 
ries ?” And has not that very mandate 
been generalised into the precept— 
** Forget and forgive”’—simply be- 
cause it was evident that a.man could 
not “ forgive” his injuries until after 
he had “ forgot’? them? And, more- 
over, does not the very original dictum 
itself inculcate the advantage of obli- 
vion universally—because we all 
that a man can’t possibly forget his 
injuries, unless he first forgets every- 
thing else? Nay, . tickle ye fora 
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logician, Mr North, though you are at 
of the school, I confess. 

however, as I said just now, 

not be said at all—(here’s rhe- 

toric for you as well as logic)—because 


can be said without it. The 
cause of oblivion—here I take ™ 
stand—is mine ; and, if any man 
deny it with me, “ for a thousand 
; s,” “ let him lend me the money, 
and—have at him!” How constantly 
we hear people complaining—‘“‘ How 
old the jokes are,” &c.—every time that 
a new comedy comes out. y; this is 
compound mischief (retrospective )— 
ae first, out of their own unsea- 
recollections, and, again, out 

of the too retentive disposition of the 
author. ¢ 

- Memory—nothing else—it is me- 
mory that does all the mischief in the 
world! The wandering Jew has been 
detected over and over again by his ill- 
timed accuracy about past events—as 
the colour of the clothes which 
King Solomon wore on his coronation 
day—the way in which pigs were 
roasted in the kitchen of Pontius Pi- 
late, &c. &c.—not recollecting the 
homage yr it ~e I observed in 
my beginning, that the best memories 
never recollect anything which ought 
tobe recollected—not recollecting that 
admirable maxim—non plus sapere 
~ oportet sapere, which (especial- 
y in the front of all “‘ witness boxes”) 
ought to be written in letters of gold. 
On the one hand, how often does the 
mere semi-recognition of a face draw 
one into accosting perhaps a tailor that 
one owes a hundred pounds to? On 
the other, how delightful it would be 
—not only if you could totally forget 
your Schneider— but if your Schneider 
could totally forget you >—The same 
advantage would apply to most of our 
acquaintance forgetting us—our friends 
always do, as it is. 

Why should reminiscences continue 
to fleet across men’s minds—like mo- 
mentary aberrations of intellect, or 
mid-day oe 2 Myer things that 
one has (by ie) in the Exa- 
miner newspaper—or The Liberal— 
or the Liber Amoris—things that one 
‘woull take such great care (if one 
could once get rid of the idea of them) 
nnever to read again ? ear? ar contra, 
how tful if one forget all 
that has done by Scott or Byron, 
[or in Blackwood’s Magazine, ] so 
that, as they can’t publish fast enough 


[ Aug. 
to eontent our appetite, we might read 
all they have published over again as 
new? 

I must beg you to apply one mo- 
ment’s thought to this matter, Mr 
North—since I cannot presume my- 
self to trouble you at much length u 
on it ; for it seems to me that all the 
world (I don’t exaggerate) stands in- 
terested in tlie discussion. Forget ! 
what would not Mr Leigh Hunt give 
that your letters from Z, or from the 
** washerwoman,” could be forgotten ? 
What sacrifice would not Lord Nugent 
make that we cou cease to recollect 
Mr Canning, and the story of the Fal- 
mouth coach ? What would not Lord 
John Russell give to forget having 
written “‘ Don Carlos!” What would 
not his friends give to forget having eut 
the book open !~-What would not the 
coté gauche, as a body, give to forget all 
its own prophecies for the last ten years ! 
And what would not people on all sides 
give to forget the right and left com- 
mendations, that they get, every time 
he rises, from that admirable lawyer 
and politician, Sir James Mackintosh ! 

Then, when I think what advantages, 
of another description still, might ac- 
crue to the public and to individuals 
from a ceasing to remembér !—See how 
it would bar prosing—to begin with ; 
—a man who has no memory can’t 
bring his great uncles and grandfathers 
upon you. 

One stands pretty safe against in- 
vention, because, even where it exists, 
it is slow in its operations ; but can 
there be a sentence pronounced upon 
a sinner—what is the Tread Mill— 
what is a speech upon Parliamentary 
Reform, from such a man as Hob- 
house—to the being shut up with a 
rogue who has the tales of other days 
upon his hands—recollects the Ameri- 
can war—the French Revolution—or 
the riots of “ Eighty!” I speak per- 
haps with some personal feeling upon - 
this point, for I had an uncle once who 
could describe Garrick the actor! He 
had a friend, too, that had known 
Charles Fox, and another who had 
seen General Washington ! And there 
was a third—this was the wretch of 
ali !—who had almost fourteen of She- 
ridan’s published jokes by heart, which 
he to say over every day after 
dinner—and never miss one—as if he 
had laid a wager that he would drive 
me into a mad-house. 

Here again, the uncertainty to 
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which I have before adverted of the 
best memories appears ;—the very same 
man who most vigorously recollects any 
particular story, invariably forgets how 
often he has told it. But, by getting 
rid of the retentive faculty nearly, or 
altogether, see how much of this visi- 
tation would, of necessity, be escaped ! 
Stories would be told but seldom :— 
here is Potosi gained in half a sentence. 
Such stories as were still told could 
hardly by possibility ever be told twice 
in the same way :—so, much of the 
ennui which, proverbially, attaches to 
second relations, would be got over. 

Again, the explosion of mnemonics 
would go so very greatly to bring 
speaking the truth into fashion ! Men 
must lie in. the very teeth of the adage 
who lied with a consciousness of the 
weakness of their own memories— 
which would tend toa most important 
reform in the “ memorials” of ‘‘ ill- 
used persons,” as well as in the ora- 
tions and appeals written and deliver- 
ed to the world in their behalf. And 
this would not be an advantage con- 
fined, as some advantages (the advan- 
tage of a man being hanged, for in- 
stance) are, to the separate body of 
community, but it is one in which the 
individual himself would abundantly 
share ; for the uncertainty of recollec- 
tion, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, I think I have demon- 
strated ; and there is no practice so 
apt as lying to induce meu to trust his 
powers in the way of memory. 

In brief, Mr Editor, Iam induced 
to throw out these hints, (upon which, 
perhaps some of your other correspond- 
ents a it worth while to im- 
prove,) because an individual of very 
considerable merit is about to bring 
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forward the rm mn of memory, in a 
new way. This party is of opinion 
—as I am—that the world labours un- 
der a decided misapprehension upon the 
subject ;—that the advantages to bede- ' 
rived from recollecting matters bears 
no comparison tothat which would re- 
sult from losing sight of them ; and, 
that the same view of things might very 
properly be made general, which has 
denominated the highest act of Royal 
mercy and beneficence, an act “‘ ot Ob- 
livion.” For the of bringi 
this question fully forward, and to il- 
lustrate the possibility of what he 
wishes to accomplish, my friend 
purposes, in the course of the present, 
summer, to make some very curious 
experiments _— his own memory.., 
The Lyceum Theatre is , and 
“* due notice,” in the theatrical phrase, 
will be given of the time and nature 
of the performance, which is expected 
to carry the art of wanting recollec- 
tion farther than it has ever gone before. 
Among many extraordinary feats, 
too numerous to mention, the Profes- 
sor will forget his own n 
place of his birth, and all the princi-- 
pal events of his life—with an almost 
unconceivable precision. He will af- 
terwards declare three half-crownstobe. 
fourteen and sixpence ; and conclude 
by absolutely “ forgetting” himself, 
and imagining that he is one of the 
company! To prevent all doubt as to 
the genuine character of the exhibition 
(as well as to warrant the public in gi- 
ving him its support) the performer 
will declare, beforehand, that he is not 
a Whig ; and the answers will be gi- 
ven upon oath. ks 
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8IR ROBERT KER PORTER'S TRAVELS.* 


Ir we abstract from the two large vo- 
lumes before us, all that is inaccurate, 
all thatisuninteresting, andall that has 
been quite as well told by former tra- 
vellers, the balance to be placed to the 
credit of Sir Robert Ker Porter might 
have been comprised in a slender oc- 
tavo. It ismuch to be regretted that 
his literary friends had not induced 
him to compress his materials into a 
more available compass, for really few 
people have leisure to read so much 
about so little as we have here served 
up for our entertainment. ‘ 

Though the author formally renoun- 
ces all pretension to “ style in writ- 
- ing,” it is impossible to read half a 

dozen pages in any part of the book, 
without perceiving, that, notwith- 
standing the modesty of the renuncia- 
tion in the Preface, the pretension in 
the body of the work is very consider- 
able, and that the style is generally 
much too laboured for the subjects. 

’ Were this the only objection to the 
manner of our author, we should pro- 
bably have passed it by untouched, 
but in his attempts to work up many 
passages to something much /iner than 


was at all necessary or fitting—he has 
given not only very highly coloured, 


but even very inaccurate representa- 
tions of the objects which he describes, 
and has cast over his whole produc- 
tion an air of fiction—of romance— 
from which there is not enough of so- 
ber truth to redeem it. 

It is not our intention to complain 
of the Knight’s want of information 
on the subjects connected with science, 
but we feel it our duty to state, that 
his map of Georgia, and part of Per- 
sia, is exceedingly inaccurate, and that 
if the Depot Imperial des Cartes at St 
Petersburgh, cannot furnish better 
materials than Sir Robert would seem 
to have possessed, the Russian informa- 
tion regarding even their own coun- 
tries, must be very meagre and erro- 
neous, or what is correct must be care- 
fully concealed. We are more at a loss 
to account for some of the errors into 
which the Knight has fallen in the 
geography of the northern parts of 


Persia, as he acknowledges having 
made use of Major Monteith’s very 
valuable surveys of that part of the 
country. Now, it has so happened, 
that, by the kindness of a friend, we 
have been enabled to compare the map 
which Sir Robert has given, with the 
source from which he derived much 
of his information, and are bound to 
declare that the deviations from the 
original are, frequent and important, 
though not one-of them, so far as we 
are aware, is a deviation for the sake 
of accuracy. 

A correct map of the countries lying 
between the Caspian and Black Seas, 
the Caucasus and the Persian Gulf, 
was much wanted ; but this does not 
supply the deficiency, and we there- 
fore hope, that the intelligent officer 
who has been so long employed in 
Persia, will give the public the result 
of his observations. 

What has been said of the text, and 
of the map, does not, however, apply 
to the drawings, at least not to all of 
them. Those which may be compri- 
sed under the general description of 
copies from bas-reliefs, are excellent 
in their kind, and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that they are not mere- 
ly the best, but even the only good 

resentations of these curious works 
which we have seen. The landscapes, 
on the contrary, are, for the most part, 
poor, and give no good idea of the ge- 
neral appearance of the country, or of 
the particular places they are intend- 
ed to represent. 

It is a pity that-it should be so, but 
we regret the absence of better things 
the less, as we expect a series of Per- 
sian, and other Eastern landscapes, 
from the same hand which gave us 
views in the Himallah ; and if we may 
judge by some specimens which we - 
have seen, there will be little cause to 
regret the omissions, in this depart- 
ment, of any previous traveiler. 

The murder which Sir Robert has 
committed on almost every Ecstern 
word which has by any accident fall- 
en into his hands, is more to be re- 
gretted than wondered at; but the 
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use of one proper name for another, 
which so floquantly occurs, is in no 
way excusable, and his confused and 
short notices of events in modern Per- 
sian history, are, by his total igno- 
rance of the language, and the native 
orthography of the names, rendered al- 
most unintelligible. 

The preface would lead us to attri- 
bute the errors which have occurred 
in writing eastern names to the tran- 
scriber. But the author’s own igno- 
rance of Asiatic languages cannot be 
concealed, even at the expense of his 

nman, and ought in candour to have 

n frankly and openly avowed. 

The Knight may claim praise for his 
extreme good nature, for he seems to 
be os with everybody he meets, 
and he half intimates that everybody 
is pleased with him. Indeed, the rap- 
tures in which he indulges whenever 
chance brings him in the way of a 
great man, are often very amusing, 
and the pains which he takes to exo- 
nerate them from charges to which 
they have been subjected are some- 
times truly laborious. 

Having thus given ae proctal opi- 
nion of the work, we shall proceed to 
examine it more in detail, and in so 
doing we shall conform as much as 
possible to the author’s wish, that he 
should be judged by what he calls his 
** pretensions, which are “ truth in 
what he relates, and fidelity in what 
he copies.” 

The Knight left St Petersburgh on 
the 6th of August (O. S.) 1817, and 
proceeded to Odessa, with the inten- 
tion of passing through Constantinople 
i Bon Saiawe me having 

that the e was then ragin 
in the Turkish capital, he changed his 
course, and determined to enter Asia 
by the way of New Tcherkask, the ca- 
pital of the Don Cossacks, where he 
was received and entertained in a very 
edifying manner, by the Hetman Pla- 
toff. Our author passes a suitable en- 
comium on the merits of the veteran 
soldier, and on the beauty of the new 
capital. But though we are inclined 
to give the Hetman credit for his mi- 
ah and social qualifications, it must 
be allowed that he shewed little judg- 
ment in the choice of a situation for 
his new city, and that the removal of 
so large a portion of the’ population 
from the vicinity of the navigable 
river, has been injurious to the coun- 
try, by diminishing its trade, and de- 
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riving them of the advantage of: 

plying themselves with pp tte 
bag imported by water. 

rom Tcherkask our author pro- 
ceeds through endless perils across the 
Terik, where he buys. a Circassian 
horse, and escaping da’ 
formidable than he ah oaetel on his 
way to the river, arrives at Vlady Cau- 
cas, a considerable Russian military 
station, close to the foot of the moun- 
tains from which it takes its name. 
Shortly before his arrival at this sta- 
tion, he had a full view of the range 
of the Caucasus, which, our author in- 
forms us, “‘ was a sight to make the. 
senses pause ; to oppress even respira 
tion, by the weight of the impression 
on the mind, of such vast overpower- 
ing sublimity.” 

From Vlady Caucas, he advances to 
cross the mountains into Georgia, and 
on his way is again inclosed in a net 
of dangers, from all of which, how- 
ever, he happily escapes unhurt. On 
his approach to Derial (a narrow pass 
in the mountains) the road, he says, 
** leads for a considerable way through 
a subterraneous passage cut in the so~ 
lid rock.” This passage, however, is 
subterraneous, in the us 
of the word, only for the space of three 
or four feet. 

We may here mention, that in a 
sketch, shewing the height of the Cau~ 
casus, which the Knight has = 
from the work of Englehardt and Par- 
rot, he has made an important error. 
He has placed the level of the Caspi 
considerably above that of the B 
Sea, whereas, by the barometrical 
measurements of the German travel- 
lers, confirmed by subsequent obser- 
vation, the Caspian is actually some- 
thing more than fifty toises below the 
level of the Black Sea, and its shores 
may perhaps therefore be considered 
the lowest country in the globe. 

Crossing the Caucasus seems (from 
our author's account) to be by no 
means an un * 
the picture he draws of the terrors of 
passing the Good Gara mountain, is 
really tremendous. His account is as 
follows :— 


 “ Nothing can paint the terrific situa- 
tion of the road which o before us at 
ronsis aise tee chepeametar tamer = 
scramble i a 
rock, whence a fall must be instant destruc- 
tion. -The path itself was, in fact, not 
more than ten or twelve fect wide, and this 
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wound round. the mountain during the 


whole circuit, with a precipice at its side, - 


of many hundred fathoms deep. - While 
ursuing this perilous way, we saw the 
freads high hills, vi , and spreading 
woods, at a depth so far beneath, the eye 
could not dwell on it for a moment, with 
- dizziness — At the bottom of 
green abyss, the Aragua appeared like 
afine silver line. I dared ~ trust my- 
self to gaze long ona scene, at once so sub- 
lime, and so painfully terrible. But leading 
my horse as near as I could, to that side of 
the road whence the Good Gara towered to 
the sky, and therefore opposite to that 
which edged the precipice, I looked with 
anxiety on my fellow-travellers, who were 
clinging to the stony projections, in their 
advance up this horrid escalade.” 
Who would imagine that this “ hor- 
rid escalade” is almost daily effected 
iages, nay, that the author’s 
mounted with himself— 
that for a hundred yards or more, im- 
mediately below the road, this ‘green 
ss” is yearly mown for hay by the 
i itants of the neighbouring villa- 
3 and that a. path leads almost 


i down it, by which this hay is 
cated to the foot of the mountain, 
over the backs of asses ?—Yet such is 
the fact. 

The Knight having overcome the 


difficulties of the mountain road, and 
through the ruins of Mesket, 
the ancient astis,) where he saw 
some remains of a Roman wall, at 
Jength found himself safe at Tiflis, 
the capital of Georgia. 
The most remarkable feature of this 
ba its castle, the ruins of which 
il] stand on a hill above the tower ; 
but our author was mistaken in sup- 
ing that he saw within its present 
the mosque mentioned by Char- 
din, for, that still stands where Sir 
John saw it, near the river to which 
‘the walls of the lower works (where 
the n was situated) then ex- 
tended. This lower fort no longer re- 
nains, and nothing is now left but 
t on, crown. of the hill. Our 
fall’ into another mistake, 
honmgep, teat the river Koor, 
ich runs through Tiflis, 


through Moghan to the north- 
coast of the Caspian ; whereas it 


2 


1 


i 


THI 


, hear its southern extremity. 
m Tiflis Sir Robert proceeds to- 
Persia, and on his way visits 
ruins of Anni, a deserted, but 


ft 
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fides Mi from Sheerwan, and 
i et om the west coast of the 
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scarcely ruinous Armenian city, with- 
in the Turkish frontier. From hence 
he journeys on to Etchmiatzin, (the 
three churches, ) built by St Gregory, 
according to a plan shewn him ina 
vision, and on his road thither, the 
Knight has a view of the mountains of 
Ararat. He thus describes his feelings 
on beholding them :— 

‘¢ But the feelings I experienced while 
looking on the mountain, are hardly to be 
described. My eye not able to rest for any 
length of time on the blinding glory of its 
summits, wandered down the apparently 
interminable sides, till I could no longer 
trace their vast lines in the mist of the ho- 
rizon ; when an irrepressible impulse, im- 
mediately carrying my eye upwards again, 
refixed my gaze upon the awful glare of 
Ararat ; aud this bewildered sensibility of 
sight being answered by a similar feeling 
in the mind, for some moments J was lost 
in a strange suspension of the powers of 
thought.” 


This is rather too much of a good 
thing. We can allow a man tobe much 
struck with the first view of a fine 
mountain, and we can admit of his 
describing the feelings which it exci- 
ted within any natural or reasonable 
bounds ; but the Knight has gone not 
only beyond every natural feeling, but 
even beyond common sense and. possi- 
bility, and gives one the impression 
that he is describing what he suppo- 
sed might be felt, rather than what he 
actually did feel, on the occasion. 

From Etchmiaztin Sir Robert went 
to Erivan, near to which city is the 
lake of Sevan, which he supposes to 
be the Palus Lychnites of Ptolemy ; 
but he seems to have a very inaccurate 
idea of its dimensions, for he states its 
circumference at thirty miles, while it 
is in fact something more than one 
hundred. He commits another error 
in enumerating amongst the districts 
of Erivan ‘ Sharagi » (Shooragil,) 
which belongs to Russia. In his ac- _ 
count of the value of the Persian to- 
man, which he here first notices, he 
has not been more fortunafe. He states 
it at half a guinea ; but asits value is 
to that.of the Dutch ducat as four to 
three, if we consider the ducat worth 
nine shillings, it will give twelve for 


toman; and we believe it has not 
beneath this price. 

' his departure from Erivan, at 

about nine miles from that city, Sir 

Robert finds the ruins of Ardashir, 

and gives us a very pathetic account 


~ 
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of the deserted loneliness of the place. 

We were astonished, after this, to find 

that the ruins (which are not of great 

extent) contain no less than three vil- 

es. 

Ardashir our author sets down, con- 
trary to every evidence, as Artaxata, 
the city built by Hannibal when he 
sought refuge in Armenia. Artaxata 
is described by all the ancient authors 
who notice it, as situated on the banks 
of the river Araxes, (now Aras, )—as 
having a castle which stood on a high 
neck of land, washed on three sides by 
the river ; and mention is also made 
of its bridge across the Araxes. Now 
Ardashir is situated, by the author’s 
own account, six miles from the Aras, 
and the furthest limits of the present 
ruins on that side do not approach the 
river nearer than five miles. We have 
no castle washed by the river on three 
sides, no hill indeed on which it could 
have stood, (for that put down in the 
is a 'mere heap of ruin,) and we 

ave no symptoms of a bridge. The 
level of Ardashir, too, is so much above 
that of the bed of the river, that we 
cannot suppose the Aras to have run 
near it at any time; and, in short, we 
have not between Ardashir and Ar- 
taxata one single point of resemblance. 

Morrier mentions, on the informa- 
tion of Major Monteith, a place which 
corresponds much more nearly with 
the accounts which have reached us of 
the “modern Carthage ;” and the sub- 
sequent observations of that officer 
seem to have established their identity. 
This placeis situated close to the river, 
has its éastle washed on three sides by 
the stream, and still can shew the 
ruins of a noble bridge, as well as the 
scattered fragments of what appear to 
have been dwellings on both sides of 
the water. Almost all the stones to be 
found there are of bazalt or trap, hewn 
with much care ; but the bridge has 
the peculiarity of having been built of 
a compact lime-stone, which must have 
been brought from a distance. 

From Ardashir Sir Robert pursued 
his journey to Nukshivan, (which he 
believes to be the Naxuana of Ptolemy, ) 
and ‘laments over the fall of its vine- 
‘yards, once so famous;—of which he 
‘says, “ nothing more are (is) now to 
be seen beyond a few old walls of 
or three gardens, where a remn 
‘ '¢ May yet be found, to mark per- 
Jape the spot of some old wine-press.” 
It is rather unfortunate for the atcu- 
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racy of our Knight, that Nukshivan 
is still famous for its vineyards, and 
that the chief supports of the place are 
wine, prepared grape-juice, and rai- 
sins. 

From Nukshivan the Knight makes 
his way to Tabreez, and not far from 


that city passes over what he imagi 
may Satie lain of Kalderan, oa 
rectly, Chalderan,) where Shah Is- 
mael, the founder of the Sophy (Suf- 
foveeah) dynasty of Persia, was de= 
feated b the Turks. But Chalderan 
is as well known as Tabreez, and lies 
1 least a hundred — from — 
the Knight supposes he may have 
found it” It is aloe to the ‘Turkish 
frontier, on the side of Bayazede. 

Tabreez (the ancient Gaza) is the 
capital of the province of Azerbyjan, 
(Atropatia,) and is the seat of govern 
ment of his Royal Highness Abbas 
Meerza, the viceroy of the province, 
and elected heir-apparent to the throne 
of Persia. When Sir Robert arrived, 
the Prince was absent at Khéy, and 
our Knight employed himself in seeing 
the lions, which were not many. He 
finds occasion, however, in describing 
them, to make some mistakes: He 
talks of a ruined mosque, called Allee 
Shah, which does not exist, and adorns 
it with painted tiles. There is a build- 
ing called Allee Shah, but it is nota 
mosque, neither has it any ornament; 
and there is an ornamented ruined 
mosque, but it is not called Allee Shah, 
neither is it within the present line of 
fortification, which the Knight tells us 
his ornamented mosque is. 

It is seldom that Sir Robert -ven- 
tures to trouble us with anything like 
statistical information ; but when he 
does, his calculations are curious. We 
give the following as a specimen :— 

‘¢ Chardin mentions, that, in his time, the 
capital of Azerbijan contained half a mil. 
lion of people. The consequence which had 
been attached to maintaining its military 
strength, under Abbas the Great, must, of 
course, have increased the imhabitants of 
the city. But, in the begdnning of the 
eighteenth century, we find its : i 
so wonderfully reduced, that, at the earth- 
quake of 1727, which demolished the chief 
part of the town, not more than seventy 
thousand persons were victims ; an incredi- 
ble disproportion to the rate of its inhabi- 
tants just before. And at the succeeding 
shock, which happened sixty years after- 
wards, only forty thousand remained to be 
swallowed up in the second gulph If the 
vast number reported by as the 
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been the events of war, and its attendant 
evils, famine and pestilence, which must 
have swept the province of Azerbijan, and 
reduced its capital city, in the course of 
little more than forty years, (from the time 
of his calculation to the first eartliquake,) 
from half a million of souls, to hardly more 
than one-fifth of that multitude.” 


Here Sir Robert sets out with half 
a million, and at the end of a little 
more than forty pare finds that only 
one hundred and ten thousand were 
left, because the earthquake which oc- 
curred in 1727 destroyed only eaventy 
thousand. Whatever he may thin 
of the parnets we think 7 a wae fair 
proportion of the origina tion 
7 be destroyed by the falling of their 
upon them. This earthquake, 
however, was a reasonable and ake. 
haved one compared with that which 
followed ; for whereas this first left, by 
the knight’s calculation, forty thou- 
sand inhabitants still in the city, the 
second = not ore, ve - ane 
8 - He says, ** only forty thousan: 
mado to be Aire sat in the 
second gulph.” What he means by a 
ph, we are at a loss, to comprehend. 
Af he means that the earth opened and 
received the unfortunate forty thou- 
sand who had escaped the first gulph, 
we can assure him that nothing of thi 
kind occurred. But we rather ima- 
gine it is only the Knight’s mode of 


While at Tabreez the Knight visited 
the palace of the Prince, and the fe- 
males being absent, was admitted to 
view the Underoon, or Haram Khou- 
ah, which presented nothing remark- 


able. He had an audience of Malik 
Kossim Meerza, a fine boy of thirteen, 
with the deportment of a man. This 
leads our author to descant largely on 
the improvement which has taken 
in the mode of educating princes 
in Persia, which we have not room to 
‘insert, but which gives him occasion 
to extol the powers that be, at the ex- 
pense of all their predecessors since the 
days of Cyrus. 

Some of Sir Robert’s observations 
on the habits of the Persians are ra- 
ther remarkable. He observes, that 
few of them increase their clothing 
during the winter, which is the more 

‘extraordinary, as it is well known that 
they pass much of their time, even in 
the most inclement seasons, in rooms 
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without fires, and often sitting close 
to an open window. Weare ata loss 
to conjecture what the Persians make 
of the great quantities of furs which 
are sent into their country, and of the 
endless supplies of sheep-skin cover- 
ings called Poosteens, Oimas, &c. 
which are sold in such numbers in 
every bazar in Persia. 

ri cold at Tabreez is very intense, 
and its effects appear to be appalling, 
for the Knight informs us, that from 
the practice of closing the city-gates 
at night, and not opening them till 
morning, travellers who arrive too late 
to be admitted are frequently destroy- 
ed by the cold. His words are, “‘ And 
during the inclement season, at open- 
ing the gates, very often a terrible scene 
of death unfolds itself close to the 
threshold. Old and young, animals 
and children, lying one lifeless heap !”” 
This account is not entirely without 
foundation, for we believe that there 
is one instance on record, or at least 
told, of some persons having been fro- 
zen to death at the gates of Tabreez. 
But we will venture to assert, that no- 
thing at all resembling Sir Robert’s 
description has occurred more than 
once within the memory of man. This 
is what Sir Robert understands by 
very often. 

At Tabreez he has occasion to give 
us some farther account of Persian 
coins, which he does with his usual 
accuracy. He informs us that one 
real is equal to twenty-four copper 
‘‘shys,”’(shahees, ) but we have it from 
better authority that the real is equal 
to twenty-five. 

Sir Robert having been invited by 
the Prince Royal to accompany him to 
Teheran, whither his royal highness 
was going to assist at the festival of 
the Nowroze, st nig for-his jour- 
ney. He gives rather a lively descrip- 
tion of the group which was formed at 
starting. Not far from Oojan, (a sum- 
mer at which the Prince rested, ) 
is a cave containing a vapour destruc- 
tive to animal life, and it seems to ex- 
cite the Knight’s no small wonder, 
that the top of the cave is free from 
the fatal gas. He does not seem to 
have even conjectured, that the speci- 
fic ox of the deadly exhalation, 
ie e it,) may have been greater 

that of atmospheric air. We 
have no doubt that this excavation, 
like hundreds of others, contains car- 
bonic acid gas. 
6 
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. ‘The next place of any importance to 
which we come is Miana, famous for 
its bug, of which so many stories are 
told, all of which our Knight seems to 
have swajlowed implicitly. His alarm 
for these bugs was such, that he even 
forgot himself so far as to beat the 
man whom the Prince had sent to en- 
tertain him on the road. The bite of 
this formidable bug, our Knight as- 
sures us, is fatal, producing death at 
the expiration of eight or nine months. 
The people of the village, however, 
experience no inconvenience from it. 

From Miana Sir Robert proceeded 
across the Koflan Kooh, (where Mr 
Browne was mysteriously murdered,) 
to Teheran, where the Knight was 
present at the celebration of the fes- 
tival of the Nowroze. As this is are- 
markable part of the court proceedings 
in Persia, we shall notice some errors 
into which he has fallen in describing 
what occurred ; and first, we must 
say, that wherever Sir Robert got the 
king’s speech which he has given us, 
it is entirely fictitious, and such as the 
King of Persia would not (we will ven- 
ture to say) repeat on such an occa- 
sion for almost any bribe. The Now- 
roze, (New Day,) though it is called 
so from its having been the first day 
of the year amongst the ancient Per- 
sians, is not the first day of the Ma- 
hommedan year, and has nothing to do 
with the regulation of the days of any 
month ; it therefore must seldom hap- 
pen that this day falls on the first of a 
month. The love of unity with his 
subjects which the king is here made 
to e , is a sentiment which it 
would be thought quite beneath the 
dignity of majesty to utter, and never 
was uttered by the Shah at such a 
time. 

Sir Robert mentions a bird-headed 
staff which was carried before the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies, and, supposing 
it ta represent the ancient Persian 
eagle-standard, moralizes “‘ in good set 
terms”.on its degradation. But he 
might have reserved his sorrow for a 
more fitting occasion, as we can assure 
him that the carrying of a staff before 
the master of the ceremonies must 
have been accidental, and that the 
wand which that august personage 
usually bears in his own hand, has a 
bird or beast, or anything else, or no- 
thing at all, on the top of it, just as to 
his excellency may seein right. 

Our author states that his majesty 
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the Shah ‘wore the two fimous dia- 
monds, the Mountain and the Sea of 
Splendour. But his majesty has only 
the latter. The former (if we mistake 
hot) was last heard of amongst. the 
Afghans. 

The Knight was very much startled 
by a sudden burst of sounds from the 
Moolahs, who, he informs us, were 
sounding the king’s praises. Now it 
happens that the speech in praise of 
the king, which also implores a bless- 
itig upon him, is always read by one 

rson. At the conclusion the Moo- 

ahs drawl out Ameen, (Amen,) which 
is the whole sum .of their vocifera~ 
tions. 

Something induced the Knight to 
suppose, that he saw under a shed at 
the gate of the ark or inner fort which 
contains the palace, “ the ruinous 
brass cannon which Chardin mentions 
having seen in the Maydan i Shah at 
Ispahan.” - In this, however, he was 
mistaken, for the “ ruinous cannon” 
was taken from Lootf Allee Khan, 
whose name was erased to make room 
for that of Futteh Allee Shah. 

After having witnessed the celebra~ 
tion of the festival of the Nowroze, Sir 
Robert extended his researches beyond 
the city walls. Nothing seems to 
have i Sette! reaped much as the 
palace and garden of the Negaristan, 
tee of Paintings,) which he thus 

escribes : 


‘¢ One of the delicious spots to which I 
paid the most frequent visits after the com~- 
mencement of the genial weather I speak 
of, was the garden of Negaristan, another 
garden of the king’s, in the same direction 
as the one just described, but only half a 
mile from the city.”” 


And then he goes on to say,— 

‘¢ Narrow secluded walks, shaded above, 
and enamelled with flowers below, with 
cuts of clear and sparkling water, silvering 
the ground, and cooling the air, vary the 
scene, from parts which the hand of ne- 
glect, (or taste assuming ul negli- 
gence,) has left in a state of romantic wil- 
derness.”” 


And again,— 

“* On my first entering this bower of 
fairy land, (indeed, I may call it the very 
garden of Beauty and the Beast,”’) 

(No reference, we hope, to Futteh 
Allee'Shah.) : ? 


‘6¢ T was struck with the of 
two rose trees full fourteen fouhigh, Tadlen 
with thousands of ales every degree 
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of expansion, and of a bloom and delicacy 
of scent that sweetened the whole atmos. 
wn with the most exquisite perfume, 
ke.” But in this delicious garden of 
Negaristan, the eye and the smell were not 
the only senses regaled by the rose. The 
ear was enchanted by the wild and beau- 
tiful notes of multitudes of nightingales, 
whose warblings seem to increase in melo- 
dy and softness with the unfolding of 
their favourite flowers, &c. 

** At the upper end of the garden is a 
smull and fantastically built palace, inclo- 
sed in a little jse of sweets. The 
Shah often retires thither for days er 
at the beginning of summer, before he re- 
moves to more distant and temperate re-~ 
gions ; and accompanied by the softer sex 
of his family, forgets, for a while, that life 
or the world have other seasons than the 
gay and lovely spring. This building was 
of a light architecture, and, with its seclu- 
ded garden, presented altogether a scene 
more congenial to the ideas I had concei- 
ved of one of those earthly imitations of 
the Houri’s abodes, than any I had yet 
met in the east. 

‘* The palace was nearly circular, full of 

t apartments, brilliantly adorned 

ith gilding, arabesque, looking-glasses, 
and flowers, natural and painted, in every 
quarter. Some of the largest saloons were 
additionally ornamented with pictures ; 
portraits of the Shah and his sons; of the 
chief personages at court; also of foreign 
Aministers; and-amongst the rest were Ge- 
neral Sir John Malcolm, Sir Hartford 
Jones, Sir Gore Ousely, Monsieur Gar. 
danne, &c. &c. &c. all pourtrayed in high 
costume, and ali like one and the same ori- 
ginal. The carpets and nummuds of these 


apartments were of the most delicate fa-. 


bric, and literally as we moved we felt 
treading on velvet. But the place of 


attraction to an Oriental taste cer- * 


greatest 
tainly was the summer-bath. It seemed 
to comprise everything of seclusion, ele- 
ce, and that luxurious enjoynient which 
too often been the chief occupation of 
some Asiatic princes, and perhaps will ever 
‘be the favourite recreation with them all. 
This bath saloon, or court, (for it is diffi. 
cult to give it an exactly appropriate 
name,) is circular, with a vast basin in its 
centre of pure white marble, of the same 
shape, and about sixty or seventy feet in 
diameter. This is filled with the clearest 
water, sparkling in the sun, for its only 
-canopy is the vault of heaven; but rose- 
trees, with other pendant shrubs bearing 
Jlowers, cluster near it, and at times their 
waving branches throw a beautifully qui- 
wering shade over the excessive brightness 
of the water. Round the sides are two 
-Fanges, one above the other, of little cham- 
bers looking towards the bath, aud furnish- 
a with every refinement of the Harem. 
These are for the accommodation of the 
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ladies, who accompany the Shah during 
his oceasional sojourns at the Negaristan. 
They undress or in these, before or 
after the delight of bathing ; for so fond 
are they of this luxury, they remain in the 
water for hours, and sometimes, when the 
heat is very relaxing, come out more dead 
than alive. But in the delightful recess, 
the waters flow through the basin by a con- 
stant spring, thus renewing the body’s vi- 
gour by their bracing coolness, and en. 
chantingly refreshing the air, which the 
sun’s influence and the thousand flowers 
breathigag around might otherwise render 
Oppressive with their incense. The royal 
master of this Hornt1 Adonis frequently 
takes his noon-day repose in one of the up- 
per chambers which encircle the saloon of 
the bath, and, if he be inclined, he has 
only to turn his eyes to the scene below, to 
see the loveliest objects of his tenderness 
sporting like Naiads amidst the crystal 
stream, and glowing with all the bloom 
and brilliancy which belongs to Asiatic 
youth. In such a bath court, it is proba« 
ble that Bathsheba was seen by the ena- 
moured king of IsraeJ. As he was‘ walk« 
ing at evening tide on the roof of his pa- 
lace,’ he might undesignedly have strolled 
far enough to overlook the Underoon of his 
women, where the beautiful wife of Uriah, 
visiting the royal wives, might have joined 
them, as was often the custom in those 
countries, in the delights of the bath.” 

Of all the instances of excessive em- 
bellishment (and these are not a few 
with which our author has favour 
us, none surpasses this absurdly exag- 
gerated description ; for besides giving 
a@ most inaccurate impression of the 
whole, he describes things which do 
not exist. We shall only notice one or 
two of them. 

The bath saloon, or court, which he 
describes as circular, is an octagon, 
and the basin, instead of being of pure 
white marble, is of good brick and 
lime, with an edging only of marble, 
and that all above water. So far from 
being surrounded by “ rose-trees and 
other pendant shrubs bearing flowers,” - 
the basin-extends to the walls of the 
surrounding buildings, between which 
and the water there is nothing but 
stone. It does not, therefore, and can- 
not by possibility, contain a single 
shrub. 

The garden is extensive, but mi- 
serably kept, and laid out without 
taste, more for profit than for beauty. 
The trees are so close together that it 


‘is impossible, with any comfort, to go 
Iks 


amongst them, and there are no wa 
except the two avenues which divide 
each other at right angles in the cen- 
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tre of the place. The fruit-trees are 
almost .entirely hid by ranges of tall 
poplars, which are set in straight lines 
so close that their stems almost touch. 
The palace is a poor building, con- 
structed partly of brick and partly of 
mud The small a ents round 
the bath saloon are much out of re- 
pair; indeed, have never been quite 
finished, and more resemble the cells 
of anchorites than the habitations of 
queens. The great chamber or hall 
which contains the curious painting 
representing almost every variety of 
Eastern costume, is dark and dingy, 
and the whole place, though probably 
a comfortable spring residence, has 
little to boast beyond its clear water 
and its nightingales. 

‘* It is a rarity in these times,” says 
the Knight, ‘ to see a Persian of any 
class intoxicated with drink.” That he 
should have passed through the country 
without having seen any of thescenes of 
drunkenness which so constantly oc- 
cur, is no bad evidence of the very su- 

rficial manner in which he has ob- 
served the habits and occupations of 
the people. 

Amongst our author’s foibles, none 
is more remarkable than his desire to 
add to his own importance by letting 


us know how much he has been ho- 
noured by every great man with whom 


he comes in contact. A ludicrous in- 
stance of this weakness occurs in the 
account which he gives of taking the 
Shah’s portrait. “‘ His majesty,” says 
Sir Robert, “entered on that which 
was the object of the morning, and 
desired me to draw as near him as I 
should deem necessary, and to be seat- 
ed. This command was considered the 
highest personal honour he could confer 
onany man.” Sir Robert's vanity and 
ignorance of Eastern manners induced 
him to consider it as such ; but had 
heknown more of the matter, he would 
have discovered, that this is an ho- 
nour which many professional gentle- 
= a with him, and amongst 
others that respectable personage the 
king’s barber, eee when in the ex- 
ercise of his calling, whether cutting 
his majesty’s toe-nails, or shaving his 
kingly scalp, invariably receives the 
same order, to be seated. His majesty 
knows well that the barber cannot per- 
= the — of his —. pines 

ing permitted to squat, and he just- 
ly concluded: that our Knight could 
not so readily transfer his royal phy- 
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siognomy to paper or canvass Unless he 
wo’ allowed a similar privilege. “] 

About three miles from Teheran are 
the ruins of the city of Rhey Rhages, 

of which Sir Robert has given‘us a 
plan. Though not by any means an 
accurate one, it may still serve to give’ 
some idea of the place. 

From Teheran he proceeded towards 
Ispahan, by the way of Koom, (a city 
held sacred by the Persians from its 
containing the tomb of Fatima, the 
daughter of Mahommed,) where, he 
mentions, many Persians purchase 
themselves graves at a considerable 
cost, though those who can afford a 
still greater expenditure obtain a par- 
ticipation in the sanctity of Hoossein, 
Kerbela, or-Allee, at Mesched. ‘This 
is another blunder. The tomb of Allee 
isat Nujjif, near Kerbela, not far from - 
Bagdad, whereas Mesched is the capi- 
tal of Khorassan, ~ in the opposite 
direction, and is the burying-place of 
another martyred saint named Imaum 
Reza. 

Passing from Koom through Kashany’ 
famous for its silk and velvet matiti- 
actures,) our Knight arrives at Koh-’ 

rood, after having been _— put in 

bodily fear by the difficulties of the 

road. Here he discovers an old tomb- 

stone, which moved him to much ad- 

miration ; and being told that it co~ 

vered the remains of come Pelhiva, 

(Peilhewan,) and that this word means’ 
a watrior, his imagination connects it’ 
with Pelhavee, (the ancient language of 
Persia,) and immediately puts before’ | 
his “ mind’s eye” a warrior of the days’ ~ 
of Cyrus. Peilhewan did, and still does 
mean a warrior, but has been extend= 
ed by courtesy, and is now generally’ 
applied to wrestlers, and other gym- 
nastic performers ; in short, a Peil- 
hewan of the present day in Persia is 
pretty nearly what our Gentleman of: 
the Fancy is in England. 

Crossing a range of lofty mountains, 
(which, by the by, is omitted in the’ 
map, ) Sir Robert journeys on, through 
heat and direful thirst, to Ispahan- 
Here he finds the Nizam ud Dowlut, 
son of the Ameen ud Dowlut gover- 
nor. This is a mistake which has’been 
continued thro ut the work. The 
Nizam ud Dowlut is the father, not 
the son oe — ud ~— At 
Ispahan, the Knight gives us a descri 
ins of the Chehel itoon, (a a 
of the Kings, ) which is cast 
in the same motfid as that of the Ne- 
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garistan at Teheran, but is scarcely so 
for the Chekel Seitoon 

28 possess some merit. He assures 
us that the country round Ispahan is 
“ capable of the most productive cul- 
tivation ;” but unfortunately it is quite 
the reverse—it is even unusually ste~ 
rile and unfruitful, and but for the 1m- 
mediate. vicinity of so large a city, 
could not possibly pay the expense of 


_But Sir Robert has fallen into an- 
other and a more important error, (as 
it affects the character of a consider- 
able body, already sufficiently depress- 
ed and reviled,) in the account which 
he gives of the morals of the Arme- 
nian population of Julpha. That small 
remnant of ‘a scat Christian peo- 
ple, nd by their rulers, and bear- 
ing the weight of insult and contempt, 
as well as of grievous political oppres- 
sion, have certainly deviated much 
from the rules of their religion, and 
fallen from the character which they 
held in better times. But amongst all 
the evils Rewbict they have been sur- 
rounded, they have at least maintain- 
ed their character for one virtue, and 
it ill. became an Englishman to tread 
under foot those of his own faith, who 
are already at the mercy of every ruf- 
fian, and to seek to deprive them of the 
merit of retaining one of a few vir- 
tues, to which they may fairly and ho- 
nestly lay claim. The charge against 
the Armenian females of Julpha is un- 
founded ; and we wonder the more to 
find it here, as the “‘ young Persian,”* 
Sedak Beg, who accompanied Sir Ro- 
bert, (and through, whom he must 
have procured almost all his informa- 
tion,) is himself an Armenian in the 
Persian service, and ooagh not a na- 
tive of Julpha, might be supposed to 
have some ies seme for che cha- 
racter of the people of whom he was 
one. 

From Ispahan the Knight proceed- 
ed a country abounding in 
bands of robbers and assassins, and 
mountain precipicesand trackless ways, 
towards Persepolis. On his journey he 
chanced to see a wild ass, which he 
pursued, but did not kill. “ A few 
days after this,” says the Knight, 
** we saw another of these animals, 
and pursuing it determinately, had the 
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fortune, after a hard chase, to kill 
it, and bring it to our quarters. From 
it I completed my sketch.” 

We believe this is the first instance 
upon record of the wild ass having been 
run down in such a manner. We beg 
leave to extract a few lines from Mr 
Morier’s account of this animal, and of 
the mode of hunting it. * 

*¢ On the desert, before we reached Cas- 
vin, in the grey of the morning, we gave 
chase to two wild asses, which the Persians 
call gour khur, but which had so much¢he 
speed of our horses, that when they had got 
at some distance, they stood still, and look~ 
ed behind at us, snorting with their noses 
in the air, as if in contempt of our endea- 
vours to catch them. The Persians some- 
times succeed in killing them, but not with- 
out great dexterity and knowledge of their 
haunts. To effect this they place relays of 
horsemen and dogs upon the track which 
they are known to pursue, and then hunt 
them towards the relays, when fresh dogs 
and horses are started upon the half-ex- 
hausted animal. The whole of this account 
agrees with Xenophon, who says, that their 
horsemen had no other means of catching 
them, than by dividing themselyes into re- 
lays, and succeeding one another in the 
chase.” 


From these accounts—from what is 
generally known of the fleetness of the 
wild ass, as well as from our own more 
minute information, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that it was not a wild 
ass which our Knight describes him- 
self to have slain. It must therefore 
have been a tame one ; and probably 
some poor villager, who had to bewail 
the loss which he sustained, has, from 
that time to this, been wondering by 
what mysterious hand his ass had been 
carried from his pastures, little sus- 
pecting that the plunderer was no other 
than a Christian Knight. We really 
think that Sir Robert would do well to 
find out the unfortunate man whom 
he thus deprived of his property, and _ 
reimburse him in the value of the 
animal. . 

If any evidence were wanting to 

rove that it was not ‘a wild ass, we 
might find it in the description and 
the drawing of the animal. For we are 
told that it had no dark line running 
down its back, which the wild ass in- 
variably has, though it has no bar 
across the shoulder ; and certain we 





* This Sedak Beg is the same of whom an account is given in John ‘Bull—and whio 
dined in company with the Duke of Sussex on some public occasion. 
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are, that no wild ass ever carried such 
a head on such a neck as is here repre- 
dented. f 

At one of the stages between Ispa- 
han and Persepolis, Sir Robert stum- 
bled a very liberal-minded Moo- 
lah, which gives him occasion to make 
some remarks on the feelings of Per- 
sians towards Europeans, arising from 
the difference of their religions ; and 
as some of his observations are calcu- 
lated to mislead persons not well in- 
formed on these matters, we shall no- 
tice one of them, which is more parti- 
cularly erroneous. He assures us, that 
few Persians in the northern parts of 
the country would have any objection 
to eat out of the same tray with an 
European. It is impossible to imagine 
anything much more inaccurate than 
this statement. We venture to assert 
that scarcely any Persian in north or 
south, who has not emancipated him- 
self from the restraints imposed by his 
religion, will dip his hand into the dish 
with an European. We are aware that 
some remarkable exceptions to this as- 
sertion might be quoted, but we say 
that these have only occurred where 
the Persian was willing to purchase 
some considerable advantage by doing 
what was disagreeable to himself, and 
what he conceived to be high honour 
to the infidel with whom he deigned 
to eat out of the same dish. 

. In speaking of the Eeleaut, (the 
wandering tribes of Persia, ) Sir Robert 
displays an. ignorance which is quite 
~ inexcusable in a man who pretends to 

ive.an account of the country. He 
imagines that all the Eeleaut are of 
Tartar origin, with the single excep- 
tion of the Bukhliarees, whereas near- 
ly one-half of their number belongs to 
neither the one nor the other, and are 
probably older inhabitants of the coun- 
try than the divisions which he has 
mentioned. 

The wandering tribes of Persia, com- 
prised under the general term Eel, (of 
which Eeleaut is the plural, ) are usual- 
ly divided into four nations, viz. The 
Lacks, who believe themselves to be 
aborigines of Persia~The Koords, 
(Carducians, ) who have migrated from 
their own country, or been removed 
by. conquerors—The Toorks, who ‘are 
ot Tartar origin, and most of whom 
came into these parts with Chengis 
Khan, or with Timoorlung, (‘Tamer- 
lane ;) and the Arabs, who probably 
came to Persia soon after the Mahom- 
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medan Conquest. The Bukhtiarees are : 
— considered as a tribe of the 
k nation, or division ; and they 
speak a dialect of the same * 
The language of the Lacks is said to 
have a near affinity to the Pelhavee, as 
has also that of the Koords; and a 
Lack can make himself understood even 
now in Koordistan. It is therefore not’ 
improbable that they may be of the 
same stock, and that the mountainous 
aes of Persia and Koordistan may 
ave originally been inhabited by the 
same people. ; 
The Bukhtiarees (though consider- 
ed as a tribe of Lacks, from speaking 
nearly the same language) do not be- 
lieve themselves to have at all times 
resided in Persia, but think that they 
have come from the westward, and are, 
therefore, not improbably of Koordish 
origin. It has been suggested that the 
Buthtiarees may be a portion of the 
Greek colony from Baktria, but this is 
contradicted by their own tradition 
that they came from the west. { 

Each of the four nations above enu- 
merated is divided into numerous 
tribes, and these tribes subdivided in. 
to clans, and even the clans intosmall- 
er parts. Of these tribes some have al- 
most entirely abandoned their wander- 
ing life, and have settled themselves 
in fixed habitations. Others are in pro- 
gress towards the same change, having 
built houses, which they inhabit in 
the winter ; but many spend the whole 
year in their tents, and have places of 
encampment for the winter, in some 
warm spots, and ranges ef mountain 

tures for the summer. ; 

That Sir Robert should have fallen 
into so great an error ing the 
most interesting portion of the popula- 
tion of Persia, is the more remarkable, 
as Kerreem Khan, one of the worthiest 
in the list of Persian monarchs, was 
himself a Lack, of the tribe Zund, and 
no more descended from Tartars than 
from Celts. 

The Knight represents this wanderé 
ing population as living under tents 
made of horse hair—a singular suppo- 
sition, as-in that case a man would re« 
quire the tails of nearly a hundred 
horses to complete the most ordinary 
habitation ; and-as the Persians have 
a great aversion to cutting their hor- 
ses’ tails, we must imagine each of 
the individuals who a ‘tent 
the master of ‘more than a hundred 
horses. The tents are made of a cloth 
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sometimes a mixture of coarse wool. 
. At aub (Passagarde,) the 
Knight finds the remains which were 
described by Morier, and to satisfy us 
that the tomb given by the country 
people tothe mother of Solomon, and 
eved by Morier to be the tomb of 
Cyrus, is actually the place of rest of 
that monarch, he quotes a passage from 
Arrian, which, had he given it right- 
ly, would have gone to prove quite the 
reverse. He professes to give the words 
of Arrian, and gives them thus— 
- “© The tomb of Cyrus was in the royal 
paradise of Passargadz, round which a 
grove of various trees was planted. It was 
supplied with water, and its fields were co- 
vered with high grass. The tomb was, be- 
low, of a quadrangular shape, built of free- 
stone ; above, was a house of stone, with a 
toof. The door that leads into it is so very 
narrow that a man, not very tall, with dif- 
ficulty can get in.’” 
' Let us see what Arrian says, in 
Rooke’s translation. 
_“ The tomb was placed in the Royal 
s at Passargade, and round it was 
planted a grove of all kinds of trees: the 
place also was well watered, and the surface 
ef the earth all round clothed with a beauti- 
ful verdure. The basis thereof consisted of 
one large stone, of a quadrangular form. 
Above, was a small edifice, with an arched 
roof of stone, and a door, or entrance, so 
very narrow, that the slenderest man could 
scarcely pass through.” 

Here we have a remarkable differ- 
ence between the two translations ; the 
one stating that the base was built of 
freestone ; the other, that it was of 
one stone. The one, that it was a house 
of stone, with a roof ; the other, that 
it was a small edifice, with an arched 
roof of stone. The one, that a man not 
very tall, with difficulty can get in; 
the other, that the slenderest man 
could scarcely pass through. Now this 
tomb has not.a basis of one quadran- 
gular stone, neither has it an arched 
roof, neither is the door so narrow, that 
the slenderest man could scarcely pass 
through. -< ; 

Notwithstanding these things, how- 
ever, we are still inclined to believe 
that this edifice is the tomb of Cyrus, 
and, consequently, that Mooghaub is 
P; , or Passargade, as Arrian 
writes it. At all events, it corresponds 
much more nearly with the descrip- 
tions which have reached us, than any 
other place which has been pointed 
out. 
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' From @ our author pro- 
eeeded to Nakshee Roostam, where he 
found ample occupation for his pencil 
in copying the bas-reliefs sculptured 
on its rocks, to which he has done great 
justice in his drawings. He then went 
to Persepolis, whence he has brought 
another set of drawings, which form 
the most valuable part of his work. 

He endeavours to prove that Perse- 
polis owes its ornaments to Darius Hy- 
daspes, but unless we put our faith in 
Professor Grotefeud’s skill to decipher 
the arrow-headed or Persepolitan cha~- 
racter, and to translate the language 
which it is used to represent, we have 
not before us evidence sufficient to es- 
tablish the era to which these truly’ 
magnificent ruins belong ; and we are 
sorry to find, that some of the first 
Orientalists in Europe are very doubt- 
ful of the efficacy of Professor Grote- 
feud’s system to bring us to a right 
understanding of these inscriptions. - 

At Persepolis, Sir Robert was taken 
ill, and left something undone which 
he intended to have done. If he has 
left any bas-reliefs uncopied, his ha- 
ving been obliged to leave the ruins is 
much to be regretted. From Persepo- 
lis he proceeded to Sheeraz, the city of 
Hafiz and of Saadee. Here he was for 
a considerable time in bad health, and 
was prevented by his indisposition, and 
the heat of the weather, from descend- 
ing into the low country. We have 
lost something by his not having been 
able to visit Shahpore, for though Mo- 
rier’s drawings of the sculptures there 
ate tolerable, there is a mighty differ- 
ence between them and those which 
Sir Robert would have given. 

Not far from Sheeraz the Knight 
saw, on a hill, the ruins of an edifice, 
on the remaining parts of which (the 
four doorways) he observed some sculp- 
tures, resembling those of Persepolis, 
but rejects the idea that these have 
been brought from the great ruin, and 
states that they must have been execu- 
ted for their present situation. In this: 
he is certainly mistaken. The lintel of 
one, atleast, of the door-ways is seulp- 
tured on the lower side, and so placed 
that the head and feet of the figure 


en upon it rest on the pillars 
which form the deor-posts, and are 


esa hid—which could not have 
been the case, had the stones been ori- 
ginally intended for their present situ- 
ation. Moreover, the foundations of 
the walls, which have connected these 
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door-ways, (and which may still be 
seen by clearing away a little earth and 
rubbish,) are, in part, composed of 
fragments of sculptured stones, and of 
pillars corresponding, in the mode of 
fluting, with those still standing at 
Persepolis. We may also remark that 
the proper name of this ruin is not 
Mesched Mader i Sooliman, as Sir Ro-~ 
bert supposes, but Kasr Aboo Nasr. 
Before we take leave of the first vo~ 
lume, we must state that the Knight 
has throughout called the Prince Go- 
vernor of Sheeraz, not Hoossein Allee 
Meerza, which is his name, but Has 
san Allee Meerza, which is the name 
of another son of the King, who has 
never been Governor of Sheeraz. But 
this Sir Robert no doubt considers a 
trifle, as he has given us several speci- 
mens of the same sort of inaccuracy. 
At Sheeraz, Sir Robert is joined by 
Dr Sharpe, who is proceeding to Te- 
heran, and who advises the Knight to 
return northward. They cshealiigie 
set out together, and ontheirthi:dday’s 
march from Sheeraz, they enter a nar- 
row valley, bounded on the right by 
a mountain, which their guide informs 
them is Istakhr ; but the information 
is immediately rejected as inaccurate, 
because, from the form of the moun- 
tain, our author imagines that no fort 
er city could have stood on or beneath 
it. Yet the guide was right; it was 
even Istakhr which he pointed out ; 
just there it stands, with its crown of 
rock, like a huge column rising from 
the centre of the mountain ; and with 
all due deference to the Knight’s know- 
ledge of military matters, we must 
differ from him in opinion regarding 
the possibility of constructing a fort on 
the top; for had he ascended, he would 
there have found the remains of a con- 
siderable fortification. © 
During this day’s march too, near 
Mayen, our author might have exami- 
ned the ground on which Aga Ma- 
hommed Khan was encamped when 
Lootf Allee Khan made his famous 
night-attack on the lines of his rival, 
and nearly succeeded, with a handful 
of men, in excluding the Kajars (the 
-present Royal family) from the throne 
of Persia: But Sir Robert was proba- 
bly ignorant even of the event which 
e interest to the ground over which 
‘he was passing. 
At Imaum Zada Ismael, (a village 
so called from its being the burying- 
place of Ismael, a descendant from 
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some one of the Mahommedan saints 
of the line of their prophet,) Dr Sharpe 
was taken ill, and they were forced to. 
remain there for some days. Our au~ 
thor admires the domestic policy of his 
host, who, like the other inhabitants 
of the sanctified village, was a seyud, or 
descendant of the prophet, and parti~ 
eularly commends his judgment. for 
dividing his attentions equally amongst 
his wives. Sir Robert does not seem 
to be aware that such a division is par 
ticularly enjoined by his host’s ances< 
tor in the Koran. 

From this village the travellers pro« 
ceeded towards Ispahan; and we have 
again all the horrors of break-neck 
roads, beset by merciless banditti, de< 

icted by the Knight in gloomy co- 
ours. From , (the district once 
governed by one of the Shirleys, ) they 
proceed on their journey ; but, before 
reaching the ancient capital, were des« 
tined to sustain a most formidable at~ 
tack from a party of mounted Bukh- 
tiarees, whom, however, they succeed« 
ed in repulsing after a sharp affair, 
in which the robbers came off second 
best. We trust the Knight himself 
saw these Bukhtiarees, otherwise we 
should be inclined to suspect that the 
whole — was a trick —— - 

At Ispahan, our Knight. thought 
himself sufficiently canuieel with 
the Persian character to give us a full« 
length portrait of it. His account cers 
tainly has the merit of novelty. We 
cannot give it a place here; but. we 
will beg any one who may be desi 
to know more about it, to compare it 
with what he will find on the same 
subject in the works of. Purchas, 
Chardin, Fryer, Hanway, Colonel 
Johnstone, and Elphinstone, in his 
account of Cabul, which, though very 
short, is perhaps the most accurate of 
the whole. We will also beg leave to 
contrast Sir Robert’s confidence of his 
own capability to draw this picture, 
with what Morier says at the close of 
his first journal ; and take the liberty 
of mentioning, that Morier had over 
Sir Roberta signal advantage, in being 
able to speak a language which is 
known to almost all the inhabitants 
of the northern parts of Persia, where- 
as it is but too obvious that Sir Robert 
knows nothing of even the colloquial 
partof any language spoken in Persia ; 
at least of any language of which he has 
had occasidn to use one word. Of the 
comparative merits of the works of the 
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n, Sir Robert betook 
amadan, (Ecbatana,) the 
ancient capital of Media, and visited 
the sculptured tablet of arrow-headed 
writing, which is still to be found in 
the mountain of Alwend, (Orontes,) 
above.the town. In giving an account 
ef Ecbatana, professedly from Herodo- 
tus, our author mis-states, or misun- 
derstands, what has been said ing 
it by the historian. On his authority, 
he gives us the distance of the city 
from Mount QOrontes, which we have 
not been able to find that he anywhere 
mentions ; and he assures us, that the 
city had no outer or surrounding wall, 
which the ancient author certainly afs 
firms that it had ; and farther states, 
that the outer wall was nearly equal in 
extent to the circumference of Athens. 
He says that Deioces commanded the 
body of the le to fix their habita- 
tions beyond the walls which protected 
his residence, by which is to be under- 
stood, we ‘presume, that he did not 
permit them to fix their habitations 
within the inner walls, which immedi- 
ately surrounded the Palace and Royal 
» This he might very well do 
(as there were seven lines of walls, one 
within another) without driving them 
beyond the last or seventh line. 

There are one or two objects of inte 
rest at Hamadan, which our Knight 
has not noticed—though, amongst so 
mueh uninteresting matter, a place 
might have been made for them with 
advantage. The one is the tomb of 
Avicenna, (here called Aboo Allee Ebn 
Senna,) which is venerated by all class- 
es of natives, and. in which offerin 
are made by all the sick people of the 
vicinity. It is a mean building, with a 
low dome-shaped roof, and contains 
an humble tomb, void of any ornament. 
It is curious to observe how confident- 
ly the Persians look for medical assist- 
ance from the manes of the departed 
physician. Another object worthy of 
remark, is a colossal representation of 
a lion cut from one great stone. It is 
“now much mutilated and injured b 
exposure ; but it is probably of G 
w ip, and some mysterious 
-sanctity is attached to it. When the 

nts want rain or wind, they are 
n the habit of sacrificing a lamb or 
kid at the foot of this lion ; and those 
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who are too poor td afford either of 
these animals, sacrifice a fowl. The 
stone is encrusted with the blood of 
the victims. This tice looks very 
like something which had been taught 
by the Greeks. 

The country about Hamadan is in- 
habited chiefly by the Karagoostoo, or 
black-eyed tribe of Toork (Tartar) 
Eeleaut, who have almost all settled 
themselves in villages, and betaken 
themselves to agriculture. Their Chief, 
Sir Robert calls Hagee Mahmoud 
Khan ; but his name is Mahommed 
Hoossein Khan. - We may here men- 
tion, that Mahmoud and Mahommed 
are names as distinct and unconnected 
as John and James ; and that the name 
which our Knight has given the chief 
is as different from his real name as Sir 
Robert Ker Porter is from Sir Rows 
land. 

From Hamadan, the Knight passes 
towards Kermanshah, and having co- 
pied some remarkable sculptures at 
Tukht i Bostan, proceeds to those of 
Beeseitoon. While he is busily occue 
se at the latter place, he is visited 

y one of the ministers of the Prince 
Governor of Kermanshah ; the oldest 
son of the Shah, and the only one who 
had avowed -his intention to oppose 
the succession of his brother Abbas 
Meerza. The Knight insists upon cal- 
ling the Prince of Kermanshah Mah- 
moud Allee Meerza, though his name 
is Mahommed Allee Meerza; and. in 
the same way misnames almost every 
Prince whom he has occasion to men~ 
tion. But to return to the minister. 
It would appear that he was sent to 
invite Sir Robert, in the name of his 
master, to his capital; and to request 
an opportunity of shewing him the at- 
tentions which he was desirous to pay 
to every British Gentleman. 'This con 
deseending and truly polite invitation, 
the Knight not very politely declines, 
because he had received attentions © 
from Abbas Meerza, and chose to ar- 
rogate to himself a right to mix most 
indelicately in the politics of a country 
through which he was passing @ mere 
travelling stranger, and to act as if an 
open and avowed quarrel existed be- 
tween the two brothers, whereas they 
at all times appeared — on good 
terms. They had the good sense to 
cast a veil of politeness and reserve 
over their inward feelings, which Sir 
Robert had the want of delicacy and 
perception to put aside, and considered 

8 
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himself the enemy of the one, because 
he had been politely treated by the 
other. It was a poor compliment to 
Abbas Meerza, to suppose him capable 
of being gratified by so petty a display 
of party spirit in an unknown and un- 
important individual, who, entering 
the country as he did, was bound by 
every proper feeling to consider him- 
self totally unconnected with its par- 
tiesand its politics, and to receive, as an 
act of hospitality and condescension, 
by which he was highly honoured, the 
invitation he thus rudely rejected. 
But the whole is related with an affec- 
tation of importance which belongs to 
Sir Robert ; and his whole object ap- 
pears to be, to make us think himself 
a person of such consequence, that his 
visiting, or not visiting, Mahommed 
Allee Meerza, was likely to be consi- 
dered a matter of moment by the Prince 
Royal.—Poor Sir Robert ! 

In mentioning the extreme cheap- 
ness of living in the vicinity of Ker- 
manshah, our author falls, as usual, 
into an error, in stating the value of 
coins. _ He says, three reals (his daily 
expenditure for ten persons.and twelve 
horses, with mules in — are 
equal to about two shillings and six~ 
pence of our money ; but as six reals 
are equal to one Dutch ducat, and the 
ducat is worth more than nine shil- 
lings, the three reals must be estima- 
ted at not less than four shillings and 
sixpence sterling—a sum certainly 
small enough. 

From Kermanshah, Sir Robert pur- 
sued his journey towards Bagdad, for 
the purpose of exploring the ruins of 
Babylon. On the way we have an ac~ 
count of another gallant action, in 
which our Knight.seems, by his firm- 
ness, to have preserved:the whole ca- 
ravan, consisting of nearly a thousand 
a. Before his arrival at Bagdad, 

is servants got sick, and he finds him- 
self under the necessity of sending a 
man in advance to Mr Rich, the East 
India Company’s Resident, to get a 
supply of money. The keeper of the 
caravatisary, however, having disco- 
vered the state of his finances, supplies 
him liberally, and affords a most gra- 
tifying instance of the confidence with 
which our public agents in the East 
have inspired all classes of people in 
British integrity and honour. Sir Ro- 
bert remarks how necessary it is, that 
our Residents and diplomatic ac in 
those remote countries libe~ 
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ral-minded men; who will su the 
a wants of a traveller out’ 

esitating about “ the why or the 
wherefore ;” and pays a just tribute to 
the character of Sir Robert Liston and’ 
Mr Rich, who have not failed, on 
emergency, to administer to’ the wants 
of their countrymen. But we think 
these demands on persons in remote 
situations may be carried too far ; and 
we deeply lament to state, that the 
undoubting kindness of one at least, if 
not of both of these gentlemen, has 
more Pen once pons a and that 
even they are not the only persons who 
have paid for such tiberality. 

Our author arrives in Bagdad, with 
high ideas of the city, borrowed from 
the Arabian Nights; but finds that 
the capital of Haroun al Rasheed has 
changed monstrously since the days 
of the facetious caliph. In fact, it’ 
appears to be a filthy place, and one 
which no man can enter without sacri- 
ficing the splendid associations which 
these tales had led him to connect 
with the name of Bagdad. 

From hence our author proceeded 
to the ruins of Babylon, which consist 
of mounds of various sizes, containing 
the remains of brick masonry, frag 
ments of tiles and pottery, and one of 
them at least dead bodies. The Birs i 
Nimrood is the most remarkable re 
main, and is supposed to be a remnant 
of the tower of Babel or Belus. The 
mound called theKasris believed to have 
been the palace near which Nebuchad- 
nezzar constructed the famous terrace 
gardens for his Median queen. Regard« 
ing the former condition or p of 
the numerous edifices, the sites of which 
are marked by other mounds of smaller 
dimensions, no probable conjecture has 
been formed. 

In giving an account of the import: 
ance of Babylon in former times, our 
author has again misquoted Herodotus 
more than once. -He makes that his- 
torian say, that the revenues of Baby- 
lon constituted half'the income of th 
Kings of Persia ; now Herodotus dis- 
tinctly says one-third, and not one- 
half. He attributes to Nebuchadnez- 
zar, the facing of the bank of the river 
with brick, and the turning of the ri- 
ver’s course to facilitate its aeccomplish- 
ment. Herodotus says, that-the river 
bar SS — cen vauie of 

rick, as well as the bridge, completed 
by Netocris, queen of Babylon, whose 
son enjoyed t os aaa when. Cyrus 
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attacked it, Sir Robert farther states, 
that Babylon had three walls, of 
which Cyrus destroyed the first, and 
Darius lowered the second: Hero- 
potus says, “ As soon as Darius be- 
came master of the place, he levelled 
the walls, and took away the gates, 
neither of which things Cyrus had done 
before.” Afier this, it is as difficult to 
trust to our author’s quotations, or his 
borrowed information, as to his original 
descriptions. 

We may also mention, that Sir Ro- 
bert has mis-stated another passage in 
Herodotus. On oneof the Babylonian 
cylinders, he imagines to be represent- 
ed some of the females dedicated to the 
worship of the moon. 


“¢ These dedicated females, (says the 
Knight,) we are told by Herodotus, once 
in their lives, sat at the shrine of Venus, 
their heads bound with garlands, and their 
bodies with cords. Thus exposed, if any 
stranger threw gold into her lap, she was 
obliged to retire with him into the temple, 
where her charms became the victim of its 
impure rites. The money was then laid 
upon the altar to be consecrated to the 


goddess.”” 


Herodotus does not state this of any _ 


particular class of females, but dis- 
tinctly of ‘‘ every woman who is a na- 
tive of the country.” He does not state 
that they were led into the temple, but 
to a distance from the temple, and 
makes no mention of gold, but parti- 
cularly asserts that the money, how- 
ever small, could not be refused. 

The disturbed state of the country 
having put it out of the Knight’s power 
to visit the ruins of Susa, he gives us 
a short account of it from Major Mon- 
teith, with drawings of two scupltured 
stones, which the Major had seen there. 
One of them had a one ive Sones 
resembling tian hiero ics, on 
another plang ne aia, The 
second had on it a representation of a 
man lying under the raised paw of a 
lion. We must exclaim against Sir 
Robert's drawings of these stones as 
being antiquarianized to an inadmissi- 
bleextent. Major Monteith’s sketches, 
which have been sent to this country, 

t the stones with their sculp- 
tures, as in the highest preservation, 
their corners still retaining al! their 

iginal sharpness. ‘The second stone 
was found near the tomb of the pro- 
phet Daniel. 

From Babylon, Sir Robert returned 
to Bagdad, and entered Koorsdistan 
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Carducia) on his way back to Persia. 
eis here again in the most imminent 
danger, from banditti and dreadful 
mountain roads—two perils of which 
he does not fail to give us ample details 
wherever he is in want of other mat~ 
ter. In Koordistan, he passes through 
Sooltaneeah, the ancient Siozurus. The 
district is even now called Shehr i 
Zoor, (the city of strength, ) of which 
the ancient name seems to have beena 
corruption, but Sir Robert writes it 
Shehr i Zool. 

Amongst the marvellous stories 
which our author has collected, is the 
account which he gives of the Yezee- 
dee tribe of Koords, called also Zezee- 
dees, whose character he paints in the 
most terrific colours. He represents 
them as taking a singular and savage 
a in murdering any unfortunate 
Turk, Persian, Jew, or Christian, on 
whom they can lay their hands ; and 
concludes by stating, that, “‘ of all the 
lawless tribes he has ever heard of in 
the East, this appears the most detes- 
table.” Let us compare this with the 
account given of the same people, by 
Macdonald Kinnear, who, by some mi- 
racle, succeeded in passing through 
this country without being martyred. 
He says, 

“ They (the Zezeedees) are also scatter- 
ed over this part of Koordistan, and enter- 
tain a hereditary antipathy to the Mussul- 
men, by whom their sect has suffered many 
bloody persecutions ; they are a brave and 
active race of men, drink wine and other 
strong liquors ; and although cruel from 
education and principle, yet more tolerant 
on points of religion, and free from many 
of the narrow prejudices of their neigh- 
bours.”’ 


We do not see anything very detes- 
table in this ; they are cruel, it is true ; 
but a sect ‘vhich has suffered many 
bloody persecutions, may be forgiven 
for being so; and for the rest, they 
appear to be really very good fellows. 
They are braveand active—drink wine, 
which is much in their favour ; and 
are more tolerant on points of religion, 
and more free from narrow prejudice, 
than their neighbours. In hae’ they 
seem to be the best people going in 
that part of the i” 


Regarding the modern history of 
Persia, Sir Robert seems to be aie 
as accurately informed as he is on every- 
thing else. On his way from Koordis- 
tan to Tabreez, he meets a man named 
Boodah Khan, whom he calls Bondah 
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Khan, and who he states was blinded 
-by the governor of Maragha for his 

ce to the present royal family, 
when that governor was a competitor 
for the throne. Now the governor of 
Maragha was himself one of the firm- 
est adherents of the present royal fa- 
mily ; and, after the murder of Aga 
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Mohammed gr shee ed the crown 
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Another instance of Sar traveller’ 
extraordinary inaccuracy, occurs in ‘his 
list of the governments of the royal 
princes of Persia, We subjoin it with 
one corrected from better authority. 


Sir Robert's List. 


* <* Mahmoud Allee Meerza, governor of 


Abbas. Meerza, ~ - 
Abdoolah Meerza, - 
Hoossein Allee Meerza, 
Allee Nakee Meerza, - 
* Hassan Allee Meerza, - 
* Mahmoud Koolee Meersa, 
* Mahmoud Tukeh Meerza, 
Allee Shah Meerza, - 
Sheik Allee Meerza, - 


Kermanshah. 
Azerbijan. 
Zenjan. 
Sheeraz. 

~ Casvin. 

- Ghilan.* 
- Khorassan. 
Boorojird. 
- Teheran. 
Chumeen.” 


Corrected List. 
* Mahommed Allee Meerza, governor of Kermanshah. 


Abbas Meerza, - 
Abdoolah Meerza, - 
Hoossein Allee Meerza, 
Allee Nakee Meerza, - 
* Hassan Allee Meerza, - 


* Mahommed Koolee Meerza, 


* Mahommed Tukeh Meerza, 
Allee Shah Meerza, - 
Sheik Allee Meerza, - 


By comparing these it will be found, 
that in a list of ten governments, with 
the names of their governors, there are 
no less than six errors. ‘Three princes 
are misnamed ; one government (Ma- 
zanderan) is entirely omitted, and one 
(Ghilan) is put in its place, which was 
not governed by a prince; while the 
prince who actually governs Mazande- 
ran is made to govern Khorassan. 

Sir Robert seems reluctant to touch 
anything like statistical information, 
and certainly not without reason, if 
we may judge from the few specimens 
he has given us. We may notice his 
account of the state of trade between 
Russia and Persia, which, he assures 
us, shews a balance much in favour of 
the former. But, in his calculation, 
he seems to have entirely omitted the 
most important of the Persian exports, 
the silk of Ghilan, a large proportion 
of which is taken to Russia, and paid 
for chiefly in cash. In the year 1821, 
the Georgian merchants from Tiflis 
brought into Persia 600,000 Dutch 
ducats, nearly L.300,000 sterling, in- 
dependent of the sums paid for silk by 
the merchants of Astrakan, which may 


“tmade to the lake of O 


~ Azerbyjan. 
Zenjan. 
Sheeraz. 
Casvin. 

~ Khorassan. 

- Mazanderan.* 
- Boorojird. 
Teheran. 
Chumeen. 


be estimated at not less than 200,000 
ducats, or L.100,000 ; giving in favour 
of Persia a balance of about L..400,000 
sterling for the year 1821, the year 
after Sir Robert left Persia. 

From Tabreez Sir Robert went again 
to Teheran, to take his leave of the 
Shah, and presented his majesty, “ as 
a token of gratitude,” a portraits finish- 
ed from the sketch which he had made. 
His majesty received it graciously, and 
lost no time in sending presents to the 
artist. This is all very fine ; and looks 
well for Sir Robert, and not amiss for 
the Shah. But what shall we say when 
we are informed, that our Knight was 
much mortified to find his presents 
onl Reeugy i, peau 200 ee 
and fought a g ttle to get a r 
value placed on his “ token of grati- 
tude?” Nor was he éntirely unsuc- : 
cessful ; for the order of the Lion and 
the Sun was added to what had origi- 
nally been contemplated, that the 
Knight might not go away discon- 
tented. 

On an excursion which Sir Robert 
1 roomia, after his 
return from the capital to ‘Tabreez, he 
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saw an encampment of a fierce and 
lawless tribe, called by the formidable 
name. of “ Shassivannees,” of whom 
he gives us some accuunt ; but he does 
not seem once to have imagined, that 
these dreadful Shassivannees are in 
truth no other than his old friends the 
Shah Sevunds, of whose origin he gives 
us a true account (taken from Mal- 


colm’s History of Persia) in the first - 


volume, and whose name being inter- 
preted signifies King’s friends. 

On the same excursion, he also vi- 
sited a sort of military colony, esta- 
blished by the Prince Royal for his ar- 
od age and thence called Tope- 
Killah ; Tope signifying a cannon, and 
Killah a fort. It is situated, he informs 
us, in the district of Ramatabad, so 
called in honour of the commandant 
of pes » Ramat Allee Khan. But 
we find the district called Marhamat- 
abad, (the dwelling of kindness, ) long 
before the Topchee Bashee (head ar- 
tillery-man) was born. 

In our author’s remarks on this co- 
lony we find some curious observa- 
tions. His system of political econo- 
my is som t startling. He is of 
opinion, that in a country situated as 
Persia is under an absolute monarchy, 
the most certain way to obtain for the 


population the blessings of liberty is 
to raise a regular army. The Knight, 
we much fear, has been too long re- 


siding under a military despotism to 
retain any accurate =m? fre of liberty, 


or of the measures by which its pro- 
gress is to be advanced or retarded. 
Sir Robert is of opinion, that fifty 
thousand Persians, fully organized and 
‘officered by Europeans, “‘ would prove 
‘more formidable during a campaign in 
‘the East than four times the number 
of the best European veterans! ! !”— 
This comes of Sir Robert's knowledge 
of military matters. 
During his visit to the lake of Oroo- 
mia, Sir Robert saw yen gerae $ ype 
correctly, Googoorchin Killah, the 
be of places 3) but the most remark- 
able circumstance connected with this 
rock has escaped his observation. It 
“contains numerous fossil shells, of spe- 
“cies not now to be found within many 
‘hundreds of miles of the place, if, in- 
~deed, exist at all. 
- *Sir at last sets out from Ta- 
~breez on-his return to Europe ; and, on 
his way to Erivan, again visits Arda- 
-sheir, which he’ dently calls Arta- 
xata; and, to give a colour of proba- 
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bility to his position, finds the river 
Guernee running close to the ruins. 
But this river runs several miles dis- 
tant ; and what he mistook for it, was 
nothing more than a canal cut for the 
purposes of husbandry. He visited 
also the ruins of the city of Guernee, 
which are situated on the bank of the 
mountain valley, or rather chasm, 
through which the river flows. There 
he found the ruins described by Mo- 
rier, which are supposed to be those 
of a building erected by Tiridates in 
honour of his sister, to which Sir Ro- 
bert gives the name of Takht i Tiri- 
date, a name applied by the natives 
not to that ruin, but to the ruins of 
Ardasheer. 

Proceeding farther up the valley to 
Keghort, he sees what he calls the 
Birs ; but it was not the Birs, for that 
ruin is situated far amongst the moun- 
tains, and is not visible from any point 
of the road which the Knight travelled. 
He next gives us an account of the 
church and excavations of Keghort, 
but omits the most remarkable object 
to be found there, viz. the inscription 
given by Morier, which commemorates 
the plunder of the place by .'Tymoor- 
lung, (Tamerlane). 

On his entering Erivan, Sir Robert 
found the Sooneehs making bitter la- 
mentations over the sons of Allee, 
‘Hoossein and Hassan, who were mar- 
tyred. This festival is called the Mo- 
hurrum, and is held in Persia with 
much pomp, solemnity, and mourning. 
But our author ‘has, in his account, 
made the trifling mistake, of attribu- 
ting the whole to the Sooneehs ; where- 
as they are known, in some places, to 
hold the same festival with rejoicing: 
and it is the Sheeahs who, from their 
veneration of Allee, and everything 
that is his, make much lamentation 
over the death of his sons. The whole 
may be found in Morier. 

At Erivan a report is spread, that- 
the plague is prevailing at Kars, a 
Turkish town and district ; but, on 
his arrival at that place, our autlior 
discovers that it was all a trick of the 
governor of Erivan, to prevent the cof- 
ton and grain of Kars from being 
brought into his province, where he 
has a monopoly of these articles. This 
is an error ; Kars is too cold to produce 
cotton, and is supplied with that article 
almost exclusively from Erivan. 

Sir Robert is monstrously offended 
with Asiatic dirt, and complains, that 
ee 17 
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to have any idea of filth in a superla- 
tive a@ man must visit Asia. 
ask whether he has forgot- 
ten Russia ; which, if does not 
much belie it, surpasses, in the loath- 
someness of its uncleanliness and im- 
purity, all that is most offensive in the 
countries of Asia. It is truly an excel- 
lent joke to hear a man, who has re- 
sided and travelled in Russia, speak of 
the intolerable filth of any other coun- 
try. 

Our author, amongst other flatteries, 
flatters himself, that he has found out 
the precise spot on the mountains of 
Ararat on which Noah’s ark rested 
after the flood. As a specimen of his 
mode of mnaaning. we shall state the 
process by which he arrives at this in- 
teresting conclusion. He imagines, 
that, as the ark had a window on the 
top, no mountains could have been seen 
from it unless they were much higher 
than the situation of the vessel; and 
that, as the ark is said to have rested 
on the mountains of Ararat, it must 
have been so placed as to rest partly 
.on each, which would bring it into the 
valley between the two peaks. 

Let us see how far this reasoning 
corresponds with the account given in 
the book of Genesis, chap. viii. ver. 4. 
and 5. There we find, “ And the ark 
rested on the seventh month, on the 
seventeenth day of the month, upon 
the mountains of Ararat. And the 
waters decreased continually until the 
tenth month. In the tenth month, on 
the first day of the month, were the 
tops of the mountains seen.” 

Here we have nearly two months 
and a half between the time when the 
ark rested, and that at which the tops 
of the mountains were seen. But if 
the ark had rested where he supposes, 
the tops. of Ararat must have been dry 
even long before it rested, and might 
nave been seen as well on the first day 
thereafter, as at the end of two months 
and a half. It is therefore obvious, 
that what is meant by “ the tops of 
the mountains,” is the tops of other 
mountains, which, being much lower 
than Ararat, were so much longer of 
presenting themselves above water.— 
Sir Robert should not -meddle with 
these ur 

Our author proceeded through Arze- 


room to Constantinople ; and, as usual, 
entertains us with dreadful stories of 
’ robbers. and murderers, who seem to 
have haunted the Knight almost conti- 


nually. Aftera journey full of danger, 
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beat levtneliorene nine hob ite anxie- 
t ing, that he has once more 
we his oct ontheadll of Sarepe. A 
dozen times, during the perusal of his 
work, did we think ourselves on the 
brink of something dreadful. Plunder, 
and wounds, and captivity, have been 
continually in our minds ; every new 
excursion threatened to verify our 
fears ; and we trembled whenever we 


.found his road leading amongst moun- 


tains. 

Before taking our leaveof the knight- 
errant, we must make a few observa- 
tions on his map; -but they shall be 
very few. 

In Georgia, he has made the pro- 
vince of Kartalinia include the greater 
part of the province of Somhetia, so 
that the whole of the name of the for~ 
mer province, as it stands in this map, 
is within the limits of the latter, whi 
he has omitted altogether. He has 
omitted the great range of mountains 
which divide Georgia from the Turk~ 
ish province of Akhiska. He has omit- 
ted the large village of Shoolaver, one 
of the places at which he himself halted. 
He has attached the mountain of Al- 
leeghuz to a range from which it is 
completely detached ; and has detach- 
ed the mountain of Sevelan from a 
range, of which it is a part. He has 
made the river Augee fall into the 
lake of Oroomia, to the north of the 
island of Shahee, whereas it falls in to 
the south. He has omitted the part 
of the high range of Koflan Kooh, 
which lies between Miana and the ri- 
ver Kizil Ozun; and has made the 
road from Zenjan to Sooltaneeah cross 
a range of mountains which does not 
exist. He has nearly omitted the very 
lofty range south of Kohrood, and that 
between Imaum Zada Ismael and the 
plain of Oojan. We could easily enu- 
merate fifty such errors, and some even 
more important than most of these ; 
but we have chosen to give only some 
of those which have attracted our at- 
tention in places where he has himself 
been, and where consequently no oné 
else can be answerable for his errors. 


On the whole we are free to declare, ~~ 


that we have never seen so a book 
so meagre and wanting in infor- 
mation,—so full of extravagance and 
romance,—so inaccurate in everything, 
—and altogether so oy se give the 
most erroneous ideas of the countries, 
nations, tribes, and persons, of which 
and of whom it to give an ac- 
count. A love of exciting wonder, and 
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2 love of great events, seem to be its 
ira eh gar Bo 


chief ics. To —— as 
great and formidable the difficulties of 
a journey which would have been easy 
to every one else ;—to raise his own 
importance, by attaching motives and 
a consequence which did not belong to 
them to the conduct of others towards 
himself ;—in short, to make himself 
the knight-errant hero of a romantic 
story, rather than the narrator of sober 
facts, seems to have been his object. 
Nothing can be more in point than 
the account which he has given of his 
travels. We should scarcely have ven- 
tured so to describe him, had he not 
chosen the likeness. “‘ Therefore, (says 
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the knight-errant, ):in the language of 
some dought tolleer of that im lay 
ed Arab, cid Hamet Benengeli, I may 
report myself as once more collecting 
my horses, mules, and trusty squire, 
and one fine morning, towards the close 
of April, (it should have been the first, ) 
like the Knight of La Mancha, sally- 
ing forth over mountain, dale, and de~ 
sert, in search of fame and honours at 
the court of a great king of the east.” 

It is strange how people sometimes 
catch a glimpse of their own follies 
sufficient to expose them, and single 
out for themselves likenesses equally 
ridiculous and fitting. 





THE SUICIDE. 


Basta.—I'll think no more about 
it. I have closed the accounts, and 
bring myself in debtor to death. All 
that remains to be considered is, how 
I am to do the business. I have been 
reading all the suicides I could gather, 
during the last week, and I do not find 
one. exactly conformable to my ideas 
on the subject. 

Shall I blow my brains out ?—It is 
well my uncle Nicholas is not present, 
for the old rogue used always to say 
that I had none; but he was evera 
calumniator. No, I shall not blow 
my brains out, even supposing I have 
any. It is a dirty way: a man’s col- 
lar is quite disarranged, and his shirt 
most emma stained with batter 
and blood. Then you are quite a dis- 
gusting-looking devil, actually a bore 
to a sensitive coroner and a sympathe- 
tic court of pie-powder. Besides, af- 
ter all, you are not sure. Robespierre, 
for instance, as we all know, disfi- 

= rene a ra 
ng enough to gratify the kind people 
of Paris with s guillotine exhibition, 
al fresco, at his expense. If you miss, 
the cursed report of the pistol calls u 
the household, and you are mautaiieed 
by their civil interference from com- 
mitting the “ rash act ;” and in any 
case, you fill the room with a filthy 
smoke, smelling most diabolically of 
sulphur. There is not a cook-maid 
in my,kitehen but would say, “ Ay, 
ay, master was wanted, sure 
erough—the ould ’un was looking for 
him. When he called, he could not 
help coming, poor gentleman! there 
was a smell of brimstone, my dear, in 
the room, that would knock. down a 
horse.” On which coachee would re- 


mark, “‘ No doubt on’t, Molly ; he has 
gone bang, four-in-hand, to where he 
will get enough of that ere commo- 
dity.” 

it is then a ruled point that I shall 
not blow my brains out.—Cut my 
throat ? No bad notion. Yet stop a 
while. Does not the objection of be- 
daubing myself hold here also? O 
surely, and in a tenfold degree: you 
must, besides, give yourself the trouble 
of taking off your cravat; and you 
may miss there-too. I have known 
to slit the weasand, and yet 

ave the wound cobbled up by some 
tailoring surgeon, and live, as the 
newspapers have it, respectable mem- 
bers of society. J never could hit the 
carotid, for I do not know where it is ; 
and if I did, there would be some cit 
lying perdu with his jest, ready to call 
me “‘ Carotid-artery cutting so-and- 
so.” Iam, moreover, of opinion that 
it must hurt a man sadly to cut his 
throat. I remember once upon a time 
how a barber cut me into the bone 
while shaving me, and I was so stung 
with the pain that I knocked him 
down. Should not I then be a jackass - 
of the first ear to hurt myself ten 
times worse than the knight of the 
le? Just think of a jagged razor go- 
ing through your windpipe! The mere 
thought is hideous. Riess, avaunt ! 
I'd not cut my throat for a thousand 
pounds. 

Shall I poison meyeelf ? What! die 
the death of a rat? Not I, I thank 
you. That were descending in the 
scale of creation most scandalously. 
Then what a pretty account of my 
personal appearance there would be in 
the reports! “‘ The body of the un- 
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fortunate gentleman was blown up 
like a tun, and there were livid and 
n spots all over his couute- 
nance. His right eye was drawn down 
to his mouth, and his left twisted up 
over his eyebrow.”—A pretty picture, 
in truth! And just take up a sheet 
medically descriptive of poisons, with 
their effects, symptoms, &c. Griping 
of the guts, burning of the stomach, 
parching of the throat, shivering of 
the sides, lolling out of the tongue, 
twisting of the mouth, and ten thou- 
sand other disagreeable abominations. 
Besides, you would, during the time 
of the operation, be wishing yourself 
all manner of ill wishes for being so 
great a goose, and praying the deed 
undone. Believe me, you would re- 
pent it sadly. If you were discovered, 
what a tumult there would be, and 
what a vehicle for all kind of unclean- 
ly draughts your unfortunate wind- 
pipe would be made. ‘‘ Pour downa 
tureenful of melted butter,” one fel- 
low would exclaim,—‘“ pour it down 
without a moment’s delay.” —“ If it 
be an alkali poison he has swallowed,” 
another would put in his word, ‘‘ neu- 
tralize it with an acid.”—All my life 
long.I hated the jargon of the che- 
mists. ‘‘ Give him tartarized anti- 
mony,” would be the cry of a third. 
*‘ Nothing in the whole world is so 
efficacious in such misfortunes,” a 
fourth would exclaim, “ as the tinc- 
ture of poluphloisboio.” [N.B. This 
fellow would be a quack docter, who 
had taken out a patent for the tinc- 
ture—a composition of brandy and to- 
bacco ae f 
In Japan, a gentleman, when he falls 
into disgrace at court, has the privi- 
lege of taking a sword and ripping out 
his bowels. What is to be thought of 
that? Cato of Utica did the same. 
*¢ What Cato did, and Addison approved, 
Cannot be wrong !”’ 
said Eustace Budgell, and flung him- 
self over the side of a wherry into the 
Thames, with a couple of nine-pound 
balls in his coat pockets. It was rather 
a queer way, after all, of imitating 
Cato. IfI had written these lines, I 
should have done what the old Utica- 
nian did au pied de la lettre. But, in 
good truth, I have no such notion. 
Faugh ! a man to die with his pud- 
dings out, like the foolish two-headed 
giant deluded by Jack-the-giant-kill- 
er. I never approved of Cato’s prin= 
ciples, having been all my life a Tory, 
who, if I had breathed the vital air in 
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the days of Julius Cesar, would have 
voted for him: h thick and thin. 
I therefore do not find myself at all 
bound to follow Cato’s practice. As 
for the Japanese, there is nobody in 
these parts of the world that I know 
of bound to follow their example, ex- 
cept Robert Warren, of No.30, Strand. 
He may embowel himself, if he likes— 
J shall not. 

Hanging is obviously not even to 
be named. It does not accord with a 
gentleman’s ideas. I have always lived 
independent, and have no fancy. for 
dying dependant on anything. A man 
is a long time in suspense. I hate 
your pas seul upon nothing, and never 
should wish to earn thirteen pence 
halfpenny by such a plebeian occupa- 
tion, particularly when executed upon - 
myself. I do not see, moreover, but 
it would be an unfair and poaching 
kind of intrusion on the office of the 
King’s final magistrate. Sheriff Lau- 
rie—I beg his pardon—Sir Peter Lau- 
rie would have just cause of indigna- 
tion against me, if I-were to cheat his 
new drop of its legal right to turn off 
all pensile people within his bailie- 
wicks of London and Middlesex.— 
There must be a great many dis- 

eeable sensations about being hang- 

. I knew a man once, who had 
escaped the gallows after having been 
turned off, and he told me that you 
felt as if a lump of something edible 
stuck in your gullet, while you were 
at the same time knocked with a 
chuck down an interminable preci- 
pice. Then you saw all kind of flash- 
ing fires before your eyes ; and after 
you were at rest, a flaming bolt ap- 
peared to enter each of the soles of 

our feet, and to make way up rapid- 
y, but gradually, to your pericra- 
nium. Who could feel pleasure in a 
posture of this kind? Your neck- 
attitude, too, is mighty - unseemly. 
Look at the picture of Lord Coleraine 
—heretofore George Hanger—in the 
second page of his Memoirs, or of old 
Izaak Walton, in the present exhibi- 
tion at Somerset-House, and you will 
see how awkward a crick-in-th’-neck- 
like position it is. Why Wainwright 
thought proper to exhibit old Igaak 
as just after being hanged, I do not 
know, and firmly believe that he has 
no warrant for it in any biography of 
the old piscator ; but look at No. 268, 
in the above exhibition, and you will 
see him there evidently with the wry- 
neck twist of the gallows about him, ) 
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In a word, Fh not ae alt Ba 
strung up. Hang puppies an =| 
waymen with all m heart. 
myself? The sun is shining 

bright on the Thames, as I see it from 
one of my windows in the Temple. It 
looks tempting. 

“ Says she, my dear, the wind sets fair» 

And you may have the tide.” 

So sung Katharine Hayes a hundred 
years ago—but so sing not I. There 
are many grave objections to drown- 
ing a man’s First, you are 
choked with peo and I never _ 
prevail on myself to swallow as mu 
as a half pint of that liquid. 

“¢ Had Neptune, when first he took 

eof the 


Sea, 
Been as wise, or at least been as merry 


_ as We, 

He’d have thought better on’t, and in- 

stead of his brine, 
Would have filled the vast ocean with 
generous wine.” 

In that case there might have been a 
difference in my ideas; but water— 
and Thames water too—the thought 
is intolerable. If you succeed, what 
a neat article you are when you are 
found! In nine days, I am told, a 
body inevitably rises—and how does 
it rise? A colony of prawns and 
shrimps have fastened themselves on 
you, and are making free with your 
person, in the most gourmand fashion. 
A crab has eaten out your eyes—a 
cod is fattening his sounds on the 
drums of your ears—and a turbot has 
reven, imself for all the liberties 
you have taken with his tribe, by 
making’ your face as flat as his own 
spine. As one of our poets—I forget 
his name—says on a similar occasion— 


‘¢ The perch did perch between his ribs ; 


the sole, 
Solé reveller, feasted on his nibbled 
jowl; 


The | ewer was placed where’er he 
eased ; the pike 


Shouldered itself, yet lay levelled in act 

to strike. 
A maiden sought his hand, but sooth to 

say, 

cendoond maiden was a maiden 

ray,”” &c. 
T never could agree with old Demonax 
in Lucian, that it is merely an act of 
gratitude to the fishes to let them eat 
you, after you have eaten so many of 
them. Then, too, there are many 
chances of your not succeeding. There 
is the whole body of the Humane So- 


The Suicide. 


[ Aug. 
ciety, including Alexander of Russia, 
regularly leagued and bonded to pull 
people out of the vasty deep nolentes 
vdlentes: How awkward you would 
look on awaking, to find yourself 
stretched out upon a table, with a fel- 
low puffing a bellows into your very 


‘nostrils, or rubbing you with a hot 


cloth ! 

As for jumping off the Monument, 
“ like Levi the Jew,” (Rejected Ad- 
dresses, hem!) or any other height, 
that is quite out of the question. I 
get giddy even looking out of a three 
pair of stairs window ; how odious to 
my nerves it must be, therefore, to 
jump from one! Poor Levi, I under- 
stand, after he was fairly off, made a 
grasp with his hand back again at the 
balustrade of the Monument. How 
he must have felt during that second, 
when perfectly conscious of the entire 
desperation of his case! I shudder to 
think of it just now, and am obliged 
to shut the window through mere ner- 
vousness. And when you are down, 
what a pretty looking lump of smash 
and abomination ! You are lying on 
the ground like a lump of bloody mor- 
tar, prepared for dashing the front of 
the house of some Ogre-like King of 
Dahomey. 

Nor would starvation at all agree 
with me. I fasted one day on a pound 
of beef and a half quartern, and I 
could have cried when evening came 
on. Oh, no! whenever or however I 
die, let me go out of the world with a 
full stomach. When a man is hungry, 
hideous and beggarly ideas are apt to 

et into his head, and he cannot see 

is way clearly before him. A wind 
vapour rises from the stomach, which 

s the brain with odious chimeras. 
I never could stand it. All my firmly 
fixed resolves on death, if I were to 
attempt it that way, would be knock- 
ed up by the smell of the first cook’s 
shop, or the distant prospect of an 
Alderman waddling up Fleet Street. 
It is impossible. 

Well; then, shall I stab myself more 
majorum ? Die in a Roman fashion, 
sheathing a dagger in my bosom like 
Lucretia, or falling on my sword like 
Brutus. It would be something pa- 
thetical and romantic. I am afraid, 
however, that the days of pathos and 
romance are most considerably gone 

To confess the fact honestly, I 
do not think I could ever muster u 
courage to drive a long spit of cold 
steel into my breast ; and as to falling 





on my sword, in the first place I have 
not a sword to fall on, and it would 
be quite absurd to buy one for such a 
pespore ; and, in the second place, if 
had one, I am perfectly certain that 
I should miss it, or make some other 
fatal blunder—or rather some blunder 
which would not be fatal—if I at- 
tempted to fling myself on it. Then 
how like an unfortunate gaby I should 
look! _ 
Let me cogitate for a short while. 
I have. dis » as unpracticable, 


_ The Suicide. 


such suicide being 


61‘ 
is evidently low. I, on the contrary, 
shall if my uncle’s prediction of 
U slow but sure, were 
right, and if it poisons me, let it ope- 
rate on me like a slow poison— 
** So glides the meteor the sky, 
And spreads along a gi train, 
But when its short-lived beauties die, 
Dissolves to common air again.” 


Is not that very pretty and v 
tic? Here, then, Anthony, pe a 


down to the Rainbow, and fetch me a 


stoup of liquor, as the Gravedigger in 
\ Hamlet has it. I am bent on death. 
** Come fill me a glass, fill it high, 

A bumper, a bumper, I'll have— 
He’s a fool that will flinch, 
T’ll not bate him an inch, 

Though I drink myself into the grave.” 
I am bent on death. Perhaps, too, I 
may have the luck to go off in'a 
flash of flame, or be burnt to death b 
voluntary combustion, thereby to af- 
ford a subject for a new novel bya 
new Brockden Brown. Sotow 
‘* Farewell, fair world! and light of day, 

farewell !” 
For I have closed the shutters. 


shooting, throat-cutting, poisoning, 
unbowelling, hanging,drowning,tum- \ 
bling, starving, stabbing. What re- \ 
mains? Softly a while. My uncle | 

| Nicholasusedalwaystosay,that many | 
. aman killed himself by drinking—and 
my uncle Nicholas was a man of ob- 
servation. Perhaps that would be an 
easy, comfortable, cosey kind of way 

_ of doing the business, after all, with- 
out.tumult or stuff. However, I have 
no idea of doing it at a glass, and go- 
ing before a coroner stretched upon a 

. door, smelling like a rum-cask, and 
. Open .to the opprobrious verdict of 
‘* Died by excessive drinking.” That 





SONNET TO A CHILD. . 


Trou darling child! When I behold the smile 

Over thy rosy features brightly stray, 

Me light unrivall’d by the morning ray, ) 
Thy fair and open brow upraised the while, 
With an appealing glance so void of guile, 

(Untaught the trusting bosom to betray ;) 

Thy sinless graces win my soul away 
From dreams and thoughts, that darken and defile !— 
Scion of beauty! If a stranger’s eye 

Thus dwell upon thee ; if his bosom’s pain, 
Charm’d by thine holy smile, forget to smart, 
Oh ! how unutterably sweet her joy! 

Oh ! how indissolubly firm the chain, 
Whose links of love entwine a Mother's heart ! 


SONNET. 
Tue Summer sun had set !—The blue mist sail’d 
Along the twilight lake,—no sounds arose, 
Save such as hallow Nature’s sweet repose, 
. And charm the ear of Peace! Young Zephyr hail’d 
In vain the slumbering Echo !—In the grove 
The song of night's lone bard, sweet Philomel, 


Broke not the holy calm ; the soft notes fell 
Like the low whisper’d vows of timid love ! 
I paused in adoration,—and such dreams 

. As haunt the pensive soul, intensely, fraught 

With silent incommunicable though, “ 
And sympathy profound, with fitful gleams, 
Caught from the memory of peparid, years, 
.Plash’d on my mind, and woke luxurious tears! 


Vou. XVI. x 
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CELEBRATED. FEMALE WRITERS. 
No. I. 
JOANNA BAILLIE. 


‘Wuewn we resolved on presenting 
our readers with a succession of Essays 
on the works and talents of the most 
distinguished female authors, we did 
not for a moment hesitate in deciding 
to whom the right of precedency was 
due. The name of Joanna Baillie in- 
stantly ested itself to our minds. 
We sete tetighted with the opportu- 
nity afforded us of offering our tribute 
of admiration to onc, who, in point of 

nius, is inferior to no individual on 
rolls of modern celebrity—whose 

’ labours have given a tone and charac- 
ter to the poetic literature of our na- 
tion—whose works were the manuals 
of our earliest years, and were carried 
by. us, in our school-boy days, to 
shady nooks, and unfrequented paths, 
and our most favourite solitudes— 
whose touching portraitures of the 
workings of the human soul awaken- 
ed in us an enthusiasm, to the full as 
ardent as that which is only inspired 
in our present youth by the effemi- 
nizing sensuality of Moore, or the 
gloomy and bewildering: fascinations 
of Lord Byron—whose deep and af- 
fecting morals, illustrated by the mo- 
ving examples of her seenes, touched 
the heart and nerved the mind, and 


i ved the understanding by the 
dehghtful means of an excited imagi- 
nation—and whose pages we have ne- 
ver returned to, in our days of more 
* matured judgment, without revivin 
the fading tints of admiration, a 


ustifying our early estimate of her 
high intellectual capetedite: 

We have attributed to Joanna 
Baillie a strong influence in operating 
the change that has taken place in our 
poetic literature. We are aware that 
this is a supposition which will be 
considered as humiliating to the pre- 
tensions the org — that it 
su the distinguis raterni 
of ‘bards, of whom St country is rl 
justly proud, and who have united in 
forming of the reigns of George the 
Third and Fourth another Age of 
Genius, only second to that of Eliza- 
beth, to have laboured in a region 
which was opened to them by the 
hand of a woman. But however start- 
ling this assertion may sound, or how- 
ever repulsive it may appear to our 


male prejudices and our tenacious love 
of superiority, we make the assertion 
without the slightest fear of contra- 
diction, for it is supported by the in- 
controvertible testimony of facts. The 
evidence to substantiate its truth is 
seen in the state of our national poetry 
before the publication of the principles 
laid down by our authoress in her pre- 
liminary Essay, and of the Tragedies 
that exemplified and illustrated her 
principles ; and in the state of our 
present national poetry, of which every 
one of the master spirits, who have 
arisen into subsequent celebrity, have 
received, almost as boys, the impres- 
sions of her genius, and have either 
avowedly or unconsciously followed in 
the track marked out by her example. 
When the first volume of Plays on 
the Passions was presented to the 
public, nothing could be much more 
degraded than the state of our poetic 
literature. Beattie was the man of 
highest and of most deserved reputa- 
tion. The Minstrel has perhaps been 
over-rated, and a few stanzas of a most 
rare perfection have given currency to 
a work which is, for the most part, 
heavy and uninteresting ; which so evi- 
dently betrays the labour of the author, 
that the reader suffers a sympathetic 
fatigue from his exertions ; which is 
occasionally tainted by a morbid or 
‘affected sentimentality—as when the 
old hermit wreathes flowersjround the 
antlers of the stag ; and which is not 
a little disfigured by the verbose and 
eumbrous circumlocution, to which 
the author was constrained by want 
of dexterity in the management of the 
Spenser stanza. With all these im- 
perfections to detract from the merit 
of an incomplete production, the 
a was, at tbe bem) Joanna 
aillie’s Tragedies a » incom- 
parably the best ink them the hand 
of any living writer ; and the rest fol- 
low ngo intervallo—by name, Dr 
Darwin, Mr Hayley, Mr Pye, Miss 
Seward, Mrs Barbauld, Charlotte 
Smith, Mr Roscoe, Mr Bowles, cum 
multis aliis quos nunc prescribere lon= 
gum est ; while all our stock of dra- 
matic literature, that was not utterly 
contemptible, was comprised in the 
productions of Cumberland and Mur- 
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. There was a crew inferior to’ 
whom Mr Gifford had levelled 
earth, as they were starting into 
notoriety, by the force of his 
just and inimitable satire ; and he, 
» by the exquisite truth and 
tenderness of his > * Lwish I was 
where Anna yall had proved _—, 
as ca of setting an example of 
pce ase as of apportioning the just 
chastisements of folly ; but he chose 
to dedicate the treasure of his days to 
illuminating the works of others, ra- 
ther than improving us by his own ; 
and for the rest of the then flourish- 
ing and thriving poets, they were the 
imitators of imitations—the third 
pressing of an exhausted wine-press— 
the ninth and dwindled farrow of the 
school of Pope and Addison. Poetr 
had degenerated into a trick and knac 
of verse-making, with which it had 
become synonymous. It had lost all 


the variety and elasticity of nature. A 
certain set of words, combinations, 
ane 
y 
and. 
w 


had become conventional- 
upon, as spr yo agann stock 
joint property of the rhymin 
bie pos onc ce Mr B. was ‘ae 
gant, and round and’ smooth as the 
elegy of Mr C. ; and in every man or 
woman of moderate education, nothi 
more was wanting to qualify the indi- 
vidual for a poet of distinction, than a 
recollection of the authorised epithets, 
a fund of accredited expressions, a 
tolerable ear for rhyme, a sufficient 

uaintance with Tooke’s Pantheon, 

the ordinary quantity of fingers 

to facilitate the computation of the 
syllables ! 

The heavy and dull monotony that 
ensued - was universally felt. The 
children of art themselves were per 
fectly conscious of the evils of the 
school they had adopted. ‘They be- 
came as wearied as their readers and 
their auditors; and they attempted 
to revive the jaded attention of the 
publie, and to relieve that formal 
sameness and rigid mannerism, which 
is inseparable from works of art, the 
moment the study and the imitation 
of nature is deserted, by change of 
subject—by newartifices of style—and 
by elaborate and unusual modes of ex- 

ression. They sought in affectation 
the diversity which is only to be found 
in truth. Thus receiving that the 
old ground was exhausted ; aware that 
no interest could any longer be awa- 
kened for Epistles to a Friend, and Odes 


Joanna Baillie. 


to the Moon-——for Monodies on Parrots, 
and Elegies on Lap-dogs—for Lines to 
May—and Stanzas to Delia; consci- 
ous that the opening a new volume of 
poems, was always ac : anied by a 
awn, prognosticative of the soporific 
canes of its contents, Dr "Darel 
turned aside from the ordinary topies 
treated by his contemporaries, to in- 
dite indecent cantos, in pedantic and 
scarcely intelligible language, on sub- 
jects that are only interesting in the 
plain and homely proge of the lecture- 
room ; while the insect tribe of the 
soi disant della Cruscan school—a race 
now only remembered in the existence 
of the splendid weapon by which they 
were destroyed—endeayoured to moan 
and insinuate themselves into celebri- 
ty, by an absurd pretension to [talian- 
ism, which caricatured refinement, and 
Keats in folly, and Shelley 
in obscurity, and was not inferior to 
Leigh Hunt himself in vulgarity and 
affectation.—A better state of thi 
might reasonably have been anticipa- 
ted, as the result of those diligent 1a- 
bours among the glorious company of 
Elizabethan writers, which had occu- 
ied the learned in their united efforts 
or the restoration of the pure text of 
Shaks But the reform had not 
ensu The public taste had been 
awakened a moment to the tones of 
nature; but it was too weak and en- 
ervated to sustain the excitement, and 
fell back exhausted into its habitual 
slumbers in the arms of art.. 
In this calm and listless moment— 
in this be-darkened hour of our poetic 
literature, the deep tones of Joanna 
Baillie’s genius struck upon the ear 
with a thrilling sublimity, like the 
voice of her own De Montford, amid 
the silence of the midnight forests — 
She penetrated the real cause of the 
evil, and she meditated its cure. She 
saw that poetry—of which the themes 
are as copious as the streams of human 
thought and feeling, and as variousas 
the beauties and wonders of Creation, 
had appeared to languish in exhaus- 
tion, because it had been charged with 
prec er that were "* own, and 
urged to repugnant rts, am 
scenes that were foreign to its press..J 
ter, and in an atmosphere that op- 
pressed its aspirations. She endea- 
voured to correct this melancholy per- 
version ; she sought to direct the taste 
of the nation, and the exertions of its 
authors, to the legitimate objects. of 
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brought to the task her 

her example, The first 

volume of her plays was preceded by 
troductory Essay, in which she 
traced the pleasures that we receive 
from the-higher works of tlie imagi- 
nation to their true source,—to ‘that 
sympathetic interest, with which wé 
are affected under every circumstance 
that is affecting to the individuals of 
our species, and which attaches the 
mind ay ees and or ith pe cu- 
riosity on the ‘progress of every action 
in which the distin of fiurien pas- 
sion, and the varieties of human cha- 
racter, are laid open to our contempla- 
tion. In this preliminary essay, our 
authoress appeared as the advocate of 
nature, against the false refinements 
and exaggerations of art ; and exhibi- 
ting her own peculiar and highly phi- 
losophical views of the scope of Tra- 
gedy, and the means by which its pur- 
poses might be best accomplished, she 
asserted the reformation, which her 
works were calculated to achieve, with 
a masterly force and distinctness of 
conception, with a nervous eloquence 


of style, with a brilliant copiousness 
of expression, and an aptness and beau- 
ty of illustration, which must for ever 


rank her name among the classics of 
English prose composition. All those 
gorgeous monsters of virtue and of 
ay which had been ip rted with 

hoop petticoats and flowing wi 
of Paris, and which we had cherished 
as the heroes and heroines of our plays 
and s, from a vague conception 
of reaching an ideal beauty independ- 
ent of the imitation, and superior to 
the realities of ordinary existence, were 
for ever set aside as objects of admira- 
tion, by the complete exposure which 
she entered into, of their inability to in- 
fluence the affections, and of the con- 
sequent folly of continually multiply- 
ing copies of such shadowy and unin- 
teresting chimeras. This portion of 
her splendid preface is too long for in- 
sertion ; and it were unfair to mar it 
by extracts and curtailment. It is 
continued from the 13th to the 36th 
page of the first volume of her Plays 
on the Passions ; and, if sound sense 
and persuasive eloquence are capable 
of operating a change in public opi- 
nion, we are certainly justified in 
pointing out those pages as the instru- 
ments of the reform that has been ef- 

ed in the taste and literature of 
our nation. The facts speak for them- 


No. De Cage 
selyes. We have ‘seen what was thé 
state of the ‘poetic press when this 
powerful appeal in favour of the truth 
and simplicity of nature was thought 
necessary. We orily need remind our 
readers of the éxcellence which it has 
since attained under the auspices o 
men, all cordially agreeing with Sir 
Walter Scott, in their enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the genius of Joanna 
Baillie’; all avoiding in their writings 
the quicksands she had warned them 
to avoid, and all so evidently persua- 
ded by her arguments to return to the 
more diligent study and closer imita- 
tion of man, in his real and essential 
attributes, that the very fault object- 
éd to them by the few lingering ad- 
vocates of the antiquated and more 
ambitious manner, is the too servile 
resemblance of their portraits. 

It may be objected, perhaps, that 
her observations and her example, be- 
ing restricted to dramatic poetry, could 
have no sensible effect beyond the par- 
ticular style of composition to which 
she had dedicated her talerits. This ca- 
vil, a moment’s reflection must prove 
to be without foundation. There is 
always a certain harmony in contem- 
porary works of the imagination, how- 
ier diverhified in their kinds. If af- 
fectation struts the hero, and mouths 
it as a remorseless tyrant on the stage, 
the romances will be of invincible © 
knights and peerless virgins ; the odes 
will hold parley with the clouds, and 
swell into turgid common-places ; every 
thymester, wooing his love under the 
plaintive alias of Strephon, or of Cory 
don, will receive the responses to his 
vows, adorned by the masquerade sig- 
nature of Nerissa, or of Delia ; and 
the elegies, by which affection endea- 
vours to embalm the memory of the 
dead, instead of dwelling on their pe- 
culiar virtues, and offering an intelli- 
gible picture of the survivors’ sorrow, 
will lament their absence from the 
charge of visionary flocks and herds, 
and mourn the breaking of imaginary 
sheep-hooks, and feign the sympathé- 
tic fading of non-existent flowers. The 
first who is awakened to the evil of 
such a state of exaggeration and ab- 
surdity, and, on the sound principles 
of good sense and: cultivated taste, 
communicates his conviction to” his 
countrymen, as by his failure he would 
incur the penalty of ignorant-vitu 
ration, so by his success does he de- 
serve the honours which are due to'the 
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accomplishment of a meritorious re~ public, in the words of their severaland: 
form. It matters not.in what particu~ prt map with the docility: 
lar department:of the art the improve- and the intelligence of the mocking-' 


ment was begun. Touch any single 
note of the Diapason with a master’s 
hand ; and, if the sound be not over- 
powered by the jests of folly, and the 
clamour of prejudice, the others: will 
be gradually tuned in harmony with 
the string that has been struck. 

That Joanna Baillie produced the 
change which has been wrought in 
the public taste by the instrumentality 
of the drama, may account for the pecu~ 
liarly dramatic character which is per 
ceptible in nearly all the most favourite 
productions of our time. And this, in 
connexion with the other proofs, not on- 
lyestablishes that the reformation, and 
the merit of the reformation, is hers, 
but, if we are not much deceived, the 
most on wr authors of our time mani- 
fest in their writings other glimpses of 
the light by which their talents were 
directed. We conceive that it were no 
difficult task to point out, in the poems 
of Sir Walter Scott, and in the works 
of the Author of Waverley, several 
characters, of which the prototypes 
exist in different tragedies of our au- 
thoress.; and however Lord Byron may 
endeavour to mislead the judgment, b 
referring the public to Miss Leigh’s 
Kruitzner, as the source of his inspi- 
ration, there are few persons intimate 
with modern literature, who will fail 

iving that the dark shadows of his 

hip’s imagination have received 
a deeper gloom from his early acquaint- 
ance with those wild and midnight 
forests,.in which the ion of De 
Montford consummated its dreadful 
purpose, and the dim aisles in which 
it met its retribution. 

That an individual to whom litera- 
ture is so deeply indebted, should have 
her reputation so little bruited by the 
public voice, may appear somewhat ex- 
traordinary. Her works have never 
yet obtained a success proportioned to 
their merits. The celebrity of Joanna 
Baillie has been of a most peculiar na- 
ture—her fame has had about it a kind 
of virgin purity. It has been the unpar- 
ticipated treasure of the world of taste 

intellect. The admiration of her 

talents never made itself heard in 

one huzzas of the Theatre, or in 
unmeaning expressions of ap 

val, which sroteearated by the vending 


bird. She was never written up, to use’ 
the modern technical expression, im‘ 
the Reviews and Magazines. She was: 
placed, both by her station in society, 
and by her independence of character; 
above any communication with those: 
mere drudges and mercenaries of lite~ 
rature, into whose hands the:fame of 
our living authors is entrusted, and: by. 
whose daring pens and uncultivated 
opinions the public taste is so very: 
generally directed. These she -was: 
naturally unknown to, and was. toor 
proud to court ; they were too busied: 
in celebrating each other, to raise 
their eyes to the contemplation of any: 
higher object: while, just as her- 
works were slowly and certainly ads. 
vancing to their justly merited dis-) 
tinction, without any factitious aids 
to prosper them, an impediment was: 
cast in the way of their. success, by 
the malignant observations. of the: 
Edinburgh Review, which had burst 
into sudden popularity, and which, 
with an unaccountable and unwar-. 
rantable aversion to all female author~ 
ship, after exhibiting the indications 
of its monstrous propensities, in one. 
of its earliest numbers, by an ineffec- 
tual blow at the fame of Madame de. 
Staél, commenced the next by a more 
elaborate, and a far more skilfully 
directed article, against the rising cele+ 
brity of Joanna Baillie. 
This paper, the production of the 
editor himself, followed up as it was: 
with a es quite w llel~ 
ed in the annals of literary hostility, 
effected an injury to the general stic- 
cess of her publications, from which 
their intrinsic merits have never been 
able to deliver them ; and perhaps it 
would be impessible to uce a more 
striking instance of the facility by 
which the just admiration of the pubs 
lic —_ be diverted from its objects, 
than the article* in which this wrong 
to genius was committed. With an 
air of metaphysical and philosophical 
acuteness, it zittered a mass of 
doxical absurdities, that would 
incurred the scorn and hissing of the 
dullest reader, but for the exquisite 
language with which were com- 
municated and disguised. Of the pla 
themselves scarcely coptlihes tom anih} 
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and all that was said was contradicted 
by the very extracts, which, without for- 
feiting every pretension to fairness, it 
was found absolutely impossible to keep 
back. The whole brunt of the review- 
er’s was directed against the 

iples laid down by our authcress 
in her Preliminary Discourse—against 
the scheme which she had in view— 
and against the end which she proposed 
in its execution. As we have never 
heard the name of Joann« Baillie men- 
tioned in society, without hearing the 
repetition of some of the objections 
that were then raised against her works, 
we will briefly suggest an answer to 


The principle laid down by our au- 
thoress in her Preliminary Discourse is, 
that truth of character is the para- 
mount source of the interest that we 
derive from dramatic compositions. 
This has been disputed. We will not 
enter upon the arguments of objection, 
because we conceive that a moment’s 
consideration will prove to any unpre- 
jadiced reader that Johanna Baillie is 

i without putting him to the in- 
trouble of deciding a contro- 

versy- It will not, we presume, be 
doubted, that true and fictitious nar- 
ratives move us on the same principles. 


And, in the ordinary course of private 
life, why are we more pleased with the 
success of one man than another, but 
from our previous knowledge of their 


moral qualities. Why are we so dif- 
ferently affected by hearing of the re- 
verses of the honest or the dishonest, 
of the prudent or the careless, but 
that in one case our natural sense of 
justice commiserates an undeserved 
affliction, and in the other calmly con- 
templates a well-merited punishment. 
Why, while we read with the most 
complete indifference of the death of 
the vicious, do we feel our souls awa- 
kened into immediate sympathy with 
the fate of the virtuous, but that 

is the powerful instrument 
in acting on the affections. We place 
the principle insisted on in this form, 
because it has been asked, whether in- 
terest of situation is not an equally ef- 
fective means of exciting the emotions 
of the heart? To this we unhesita- 
tingly answer, that it certainly is not ; 
that situation of itself is nothing; 
that the most complicated scene of dis- 
tress only becomes interesting when 
we are informed of the dispositions 
and habits of the persons ; and that its 
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effect is augmented or diminished, in 
proportion as their dispositions are 
amiable or repulsive, or as their pre- 
vious habits have rendered them easily 
susceptible to the stings of sorrow, or 
have them for contending 
with it. If it were not so—if it were 
not that the expression of character 
formed the main principle of the inte- 
rest which we receive from the works 
of art, in every department of art—the 
living busts of Chantry would attract 
as little of our regard as the symme- 
trical aoe the windows of the per- 
ruquier,—the speaking portraits of 
Reynolds would fitignts the eye, like 
the flat delineations of Kneller,—and 
the finest scenes of Shakspeare would 
touch the heart as little as the gesticu- 
lations of a pantomime. But, accord- 
ing to Joanna Baillie, this principle 
extends still farther. It is not only 
that the just representation of charac- 
ter forms the soul of the drama, but 
it is also a propensity to investigate 
the workings of the human heart that 
conducts u sto the theatre. Whether 
our test dramatic authors had each, 
for himself, discovered the truth of 
this theory, and concealed it as a mys~ 
tery of art, or whether they acted up- 
on it from an intuitive impulse of their 
talents, without entering into any phi- 
losophical consideration on the subject, 
it is now impossible to determine ; but 
that they have written as if they en- 
tertained the same convictions with 
our t modern tragic writer, is per- 
fectly undeniable. They have been so 
persuaded, that if they could present 
the audience with a strong and consis- 
tent portraiture of the workings of the 
human mind, they should have grati- 
fied the expectations by which they 
were collected within the walls of the 
theatre, that we find Ben Jonson; 
Massinger, Moliere, and Shakspeare, 
—not to mention a multitude of infe- 
rior names,—each founding the sub- 
ject of many of their plays on the de- 
velopement of a single character’; 
framing the plot so as more effectivel 

to disclose the peculiar properties with 
which they had conceived it ; setting 
aside all other means of interesting the 
affections ; and confidently assured, 
that, if their task were adequately 
achieved, they might rely, for the cer- 
tain success of their production, on 
that “strong sympathy which most 
creatures, but the human above all, 
feel for others of their kind ; and from 
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which nothing has become so much an 
lea mere emai eeal 


It is also a strong corroboration 
of Joanna Baillie’s theory, that the 
plays so formed, though their res 
tive authors may have written others 
infinitely more striking in dramatic 
effect, or pathetic situation, have been 
among the most popular of their works ; 
and that audiences are as readily col- 
lected to contemplate the fraudulent 
machinations of Volpone—to detect the 

‘asping passions that swayed in the 

m of Sir Giles Overreach—to sur- 
vey the guilt, and await the unmask- 
ing of the Tartuffe—or to trace the 
ambitious cunning by which Richard 
of Gloucester raised himself to a tot- 
tering and a short-lived throne, as to 
assist at the exhibition of those pieces 
which are more intrinsically pathe- 
tic—which have a more powerful 
command over the light sensations 
and deep emotions of the soul; and 
which shake us with louder bursts 
of laughter, or swell the breast with 
stronger throes of sensibility. It cer- 
tainly appears to us, that Joanna 
Baillie has discovered the true origin 
of our interest in the Drama. Plays 
seem to be effective, or otherwise, ex- 
actly in proportion. as they have, or 
have not, been composed in coinci- 
dence with those principles to which 
she has recalled the observation of her 
cotemporaries, and by which her great 
predecessors appear to have been suc- 
cessively actuated. From admitting 
the truth of her principles, we must 
necessarily admit, that in making each 
passion the subject of a separate play, 
she has directed her talents to an ob- 
ject legitimately dramatic ; for, if the 
developement of a single character be 
sufficient to sustain the interest of an 
audience, with only such accessary cir- 
cumstances as are required to excite 
and illustrate its qualities, there can 
be no doubt but such a character, dis- 

layed. under the influence of a grow- 
ing passion, by which all others are 
ually over-mastered.and absorbed, 

and which the author has placed in 
situations skilfully desi to call 
forth its attributes, to shew its extent 
and bearing, and to evince the malig- 
nity of its consequences, would be as 
much more powerful, as the means em- 
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action, is among the legitimate objects 
of dramatic talent, may be discovered 
by the very names which have been 
selected by some of our play- 
writers as attractive ti for their 
works. What other promise was held 
out tocollectan audience when Young, 
and Fielding, and Coleridge, gave to 
their several productions the names of 
The Revenge—The Miser—and The 
Remorse ? 
We are almost afraid lest we may 
have made this part of the defence of 
Joanna Baillie against the objections 
of those who have sought to depreciate 
her labours too evident—we fear lest 
we should seem to be defending what 
none could have had the temerity to 
Fae $ — 7 say, that. we 
should not. have thought it 
to fatigue our readers with pear repeti- 
tion of such truisms, if the a to 
con nat hap mode, Dpeagling 
ess, not by; i 
those very principles which only re- 
quire to be stated to be admitted:as 
axioms in dramatic criticism. We 
shall say a very few words upon our 
authoress’s scheme of composing a 
y and comedy on each. passion 
of the es must be immediatel 
perceived, any objections against 
such a design, can have no real bear 
ing on the plays themselves. It is like 
casting aside the pearls of price, to vent 
our spleen upon the petty thread that 
strings them. But, wholly irrelevant 
as the question is to the merits of the 
plays themselves, it does to us 
that such a collection w make a 
very valuable supplement to the li- 
brary both of the moralist and the 
metaphysician—that it was one very 
likely to have been formed by selec- 
tions from the works of various au- 
thors, and that it cannot possibly be 
the worse for being executed by the 
hand of an individual. All that really 
bears against the grand and extensive 
scheme of our authoress, would be 
just as appropriate to a work collected 
from those writings of our best dra- 
matists, which most skilfully elucidate 
the ions of the different passions ; 
and in which Romeo and Juliet, and 
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t have been given 
force of ‘love in 


‘been told of the absurdity of writing 
** Tragedies on Hope and Joy, and 
Comedies on Hatred and Revenge.”* 
‘On Joy, there was no necessity to at- 
tempt‘ a tragedy. It was only with 
the mt dispositions of the mind 
that Joanna Baillie had —— to 
‘occupy her ‘talents, and she had ex- 
“ y stated that Joy and Anger 
‘were excluded from her plan, as being 
- the results of the gratification or the ir- 
ritationof those deeper affections which 
her scheme was designed to embrace. 
‘But why should any critic attempt 
‘to limit the powers of the human 
mind, or measure the extent of an- 
other man’s capacities, by the narrow 
limits of hisown imagination? On Joy 
‘@ very powerful and affecting tragedy 
might-be written. Under certain cir- 
cumstances it is a passion eminentl 
»pathetic. The scence in Douglas, whic 
discovers to Lady Randolph the exis- 
iwtence of her lost. child, might have 
formed a principal scene of such: a 
«drama. » Would it be difficult to de- 


( viseatale of sorrow, leadingon through | 


» deeper and more distresses, which 
» the sufferer eee imagines to be 
inevitable ; theagency of kind friends 
is secretly working for his deliver- 
ance—the spectator is interested in 

‘the uncertainty of the event—the 


good arrives ; and the sudden revul- | 


‘gion from sorrow to unexpected joy, 
» is the thrilling pang of death. a 
~respect to a tragedy on Hope—whi 
‘has also been declared impracticable— 
‘we can scarcely conceive a more ex- 
quisite subject for that sweet, and 
- touching,and domestic interest, which 
»was excited by the muse of Heywood, 
' than the mild and gentle temperament 
. of a hopeful man, bearing up against 
» the aecumulation of evil—wronged by 
those he trusted, but still unsuspicious 
vof those who had not yet deceived 
-him ; injured in his most dear affec- 


‘tions, but only attaching himself with - 


- @ closer love and more reposing confi- 
‘dence to\those that remained ;—and, 


wi 
: were 


{Agg. 
awhen fortune and: fame, and friend- 


‘ship and love, had left ‘him, | still 


wringing tears from the spectators, by 
the charm of his unmerited affliction 
—by the mild accents of his religious 
resignation, by the expressions of sin- 
cere forgiveness to the foes that had 
—— and the friends that had de- 
serted him, and with the native spirit 
of his soul enduring to the last, sink- 
ing into the arms of death, amid the 
beatific visions of religious hope. We 
are aware that such a drama would 
afford no ee for the sfarts 
and rants and melo-dramatic extrava- 
ncies of Messrs Kean and Macready ; 
ut it might make the subject of such 
a play as The Woman killed with 
Kindness—a play that was sufficiently 
effective to move the stoutest hearts of 
our ancestors, in those good old times 
when the theatres were small enough 
for the business of the scene to be 
heard and understood. — It is said that 
comedies cannot be written on Hatred 
and Revenge—Nonsense! The bad 


and violent passions are only grand as 
- long as. they are terrific :—-They are 


mean the moment their effects cease 


. to be fearful, and when baffled ; they 


evince their real littleness, and be- 
come ridiculous, the moment they fail 
of being sublime. 
The end which Joanna Baillie pro- 
— to herself in undertaking this 
borious work, was to warn the mind 
inst the access of passion—to dis- 
ose to our observation the progress 
of the enemy, and to point out those 
stages in his approach, where he might 
most successfully be combated, and 
where the suffering him to pass may 
be considered as occasioning all the mi- 
that ensues :—This is an object 
orthy of the exalted talents which 
dedicated to its accomplishment, 
and, if the moral influence attributed 
to theatrical representations be as 
werful as has been,ascribed to them . 
every individual who has treated 
of the subject from the days of Aristo- 
tle to our own, the object was ration- 
ally pursued. But, thongh it had al- 
ways been conceived that the very ob- 
ject of the drama was to inform the 
public mind, by addressing its affec- 
tions—though the instructions com- 
municated from the stage have been 
always considered as so effective, that 
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every country has found it necessary 
to cxablish 2 superintend- 
ance to regulate the exhibitions of the 
theatre, lest by their means the mul- 
titude should be imbued with injuri- 
ous sentiments, or violently excited to 
sudden tumults and insurrections— 
yet, that a female’s genius might be 
impugned, or an attractive article pro- 
duced, or a paradox ingeniously de- 
fended, the authority of all preceding 
times, and the experience of all the 
nations of Europe, have been encoun- 
tered by the bold assertion, that plays 
have no moral effect at all.* They 
are seen and read,” says the reviewer 
of the Plays on the Passions, ‘‘ for 
amusement or curiosity only ; and the 
study of them forms so small a part of 
the occupation of any individual, that 
it is altogether fantastical to ascribe to 
them any sensible effect in the forma- 
tion of character.” If this be true, 
under how strange a delusion has the 
world been labouring! The observa- 
tion, of course, equally extends to all 
works of fiction that are designed to 
instruct the understanding, and to re- 
fine the heart, by the force of imagi- 
nary examples :—It extends, perhaps, 
even to history itself, which, accord- 
ing to Bolingbroke, is but philosophy 
teaching by examples.t But we can- 
not consent, on the mere unsupported 
assertion of any individual, to suppose 
that all former poets, and philoso- 
phers, and legislators, have been decei- 
ved—that so many highly gifted intel- 
lects have dissipated their faculties on 
superfluous efforts ; and that there is 
no other result to be expected from 
witnessing Macbeth, or Othello, than 
the reproach of having misemployed 
the hours which were occupied by the 
ance. 

Such plays as these address to the 
reflecting mind a grand and important 
moral. appeal to us in the form 
by which mankind are most willingly 
instructed—Pauci lentia, honesta 
ab deterioribus,utilia ab noxiis, discer- 
nunt; plures aliorum eventis docentur : 
Such was the opinion of Tacitus ; and 
whether the example is contemplated 
in the events of real life, or the repre- 


sentations of the opts the page 
of biography, or of the moral tale, as 
far as» our own observation and ex- 


ni.) 69 
ject, we should say that it made-very, 
little difference in the strengthor the: 


opinion with respect to i 

by the immoralities of the stage; be- 
cause they come in a shape that can- 
not be contradicted. We acknowledge 
the force of its agency, when we-:hear 
of troops of young men forming them- 
selves into bands of freebooters, sedu< 
ced by the malignant influence of 
Schiller’s Robbers—or of the night of- 
fences in. our own streets being more 
than doubled during the 

tion of a late popular burletta at a mi- 
nor theatre. consequences are 
admitted, because they cannot be de- 
nied ; and the conviction to be derived 
from them is this:—that the theatre. 
is indeed a very powerful instrument 
both of evil ees of good—of evil, when 
the exhibitions are of an im — 
of good, when -the exhibitions are of. 
a moral tendency ; and from the evil 
which is seen, we may fairly presume. 
the existence of that good, which, from 
the very circumstances of the case, 
must necessarily be concealed am 
the secrets of a. man’s own mind, 
impervious to another’s observation. 
We read the confessions of the man 
who is converted from honesty to-viee 
by the gay  profligacy of Macheath ; 
but we never can. be informed of the 
secret reformations, and of the many. 
families who have: been saved from 
ruin by the timely admonition. of the 
fate of Beverley. To say that “plays 
have no sensible: effect, because they 
are only seen and read for amusement 
cr curiosity” {—is as perfect a non: se~ 
quitur as ever.disgraeed the pages.of 
criticism. - It has always been consi~< 
dered as their highest recomme 
tion, that they instruct by — - 
The mind is,.as it were, self-tap 

by the reflections awakened as, the 
scene proceeds, without being wearied 
by the dry discussion of abstract ques- 
tions of ethics; and the affections, 
deeply touched, retain an apprehen- 
sion of the horrors and consequences 
of guilt, which could never have been 
inspired, by the cold and systematic 


precepts of the moral philosopher. 
The reflections into’ which we have 
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been led are absolutely due, as an act 
pe) een the literary reputation 
the distinguished writer, of whose 
works we shall now proceed to give 
some account, and lay some specimens 

before our readers. 
~The first of Joanna Baillie’s pro- 
ductions was the tragedy of Basil. A 
and victorious General, hasten- 
ing to unite his forces to those of Fran- 
cis the First, previous to the battle of 
Pavia, is detained by the artifices of 
- Duke of ce and his (mre 

successfully work u is 

sion for the Princess Victoria. While 
he is hesitating between his love and 
his duty, the news of the defeat of 
Francis arrives ; and,overwhelmed by 
the sense of the calamity which the 
arrival of his reinforcements might 
have prevented, and by the recollec- 
tion of the ignominious motives to 
which his absence might be attributed, 
he seeks from his own hand the con- 


@lusion of his life, his love, and his — 


disgrace. The characters of this play 
are most skilfully delineated. The 
, the noble, and love-betrayed 
j+the honest and good-natu- 
red Rosenberg ;—the envious Frede- 
rie ;—the mean spirit of the Machia~ 
vellian policy, exposed to deserved 
contempt, in the persons of the nar- 
row-minded Duke of Mantua and his 
more crafty minister ;—the high-prin- 
_— Albini ;—the petted cunning 
the child Mirando ; and above all, 
Victoria—the beautiful, vain, playful 
Princess Victoria, form altogether a 
‘oup so forcibly depicted, and so skil- 
assorted and diversified, that it 
is only in the volumes of Shakespeare 
that we could have any chance of dis- 
eovering its equal. The charm of lan- 
guage which enriches this - tragedy, 
may be estimated by the following 
sweetly modulated lines, which will re- 
mind the reader, who is familiar with 
our elder dramatists, of many passages 
of theirs, with which it may boldly 
challenge a comparison. 


Victoria. Nay, speak not thus, Albini, 
speak not thus 

Of little, bs ar erens sweet, fair-hair’d Mi- 
He is the orphan of a hapless pair. 
A loving, beautiful, but apless pair, 
‘Whose is so pleasing and so sad, 
The swains have turn’d it to a plaintive 
And ane we they tend their mountain 


Besides, I am the guardian of his choice ; 
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When first I saw him in the public garden, 
Perch’d in his nurse’s arms, a roughsome 
Til suited to the lovely charge she bore, 

All steadfastly he fix’d his looks upon 


me,— 
His dark eyes shining through forgotten 


tears,— 
Then stretch’d his little arms, and call’d me 


: mother ! 
What could I do? I took the bantling 
home— 
I could not tell the imp he had no mother. 
We would observe, that the works 
of Juanna Baillie are full of such lines 
as the following.— 
Time. 
Time never bears such moments on his 
wing, 
As when he flies too swiftly to be marked. 
A Summer Cloud. 
As though an angel in his upward flight, 
Had left his mantle floating in mid air. 


Such are the inferior gems which 
are cast off involuntarily from her 
pen, and give a life and brightness to 
the progress of her story. 

As it is our intention to give a se~ 
ries of scenes from Ethwald, which 
shall, at the same time, afford a just 
specimen of the talents of the author, 
and contain the interest of a drama- 
tic story, we shall not be able to af- 
ford any room for extracts. But we 
would particularly direct the atten- 
tion of the reader to the scene of the 
meeting, and to the scene between 
Basil and Victoria in the grove, in the 
fourth act. It has always astonished 
us, that Basil should never have been 
produced upon the stage. It is as 
striking in situation and character as 
any tragedy can possibly be, without 
forfeiting all pretensions to an imita~ 
tion of nature, and degenerating into 
melo-drame. And if the authoress 
had Pay vay that perfection in his 
art.which has been achieved by the 
study and the talents of Charles Kem-~ 


ble, she could not have devised 4 part 


better .caleulated for the display of 
that manly tenderness and generous 
intrepidity which he so admirably 
nifiess By the by, the Edih- 
Reviewer has said, that there 

was nothing culpable in Basil’s pas- 
sion for the Princess Victoria. Surely 
this is bad morality. Toacertain de- 
gree, vice and folly are commensurate, 
and he who surrenders up his heart to 
an attachment, which, from the very 
circumstances of his situation, must 


Mee. Pn consents to all the evil to 
i and others, which so unblest 
e 
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an afféction is calculated to produce, 
and is as guilty as imprudence and sel- 
fishness can render him. 

Of De Montfort we shall not speak. 
It is too well known to require our re- 
commendation. It has been twice 
produced upon the stage. It was, at 
its first representation, worthily sup- 

by the finest performance that 
can be conceived, on the parts of Mrs 
Siddons and Mr Kemble. It was sub- 
sequently caricatured at Drury Lane. 
In the course of a debate, originated 
by a petition for a new theatre, when 
the misapplication of the two great pa- 
tent theatres to showsand pantomimes, 
was alleged as another motive for al- 
and such an infringement of their 

sed monopoly—it was argued by 
the ‘tate Mr Sheridan, that all senti- 
ment for legitimate drama had pe- 
rished in this country—that the pro- 
tis rietors had been unwillingly urged to 

s miserable degradation of the stage 

by the unanimous call of the public,; 
and that the failure of De Montfort 
was a sufficient evidence of the cor- 
ruption of the public taste.* 


The two parts of Ethwald, are Tra-. 


gece on Ambition ;—they form the 
story of an imaginary Sovereign, 
whose existence this great dramatist 
has feigned during the half-civilized, 
half-barbarous times of the Heptarchy, 
with such a persuasive truth of senti- 
ment, of manners, and of character, as 


almost to induce the readér to seek in © 


the pages of authentic history for the 
per of her hero's gilt. From 
this by we shall make our extracts, 
and lay before our readers a selection 
of aloes from the first part of Eth- 
wald, containing the fate of the gentle 
and guileless Bertha, the object of that 
love which Ethwald sacrificed to am- 
bition. 

Ethwald, a stripling, the younger 
son of an inferior aaa is discovered 
leaning against a illar, in @ small 
apartment of his father’s castle. After 
a pause, he comes forward. 

Is it delusion this ? 


Or wears the mind of man within itself 
A conscious feeling of its destination ? 


Whatsay these suddenly thoughts 
Which mark such deepal aco on the 
brain, 


Of vivid real pans as do make 


on the earth, 


My nerved foot tread 
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And my dilating fort: tower on its way. ?- 
That I am born within thesé narrow wallsj 
The younger brother of a petty chief, 

To live my term in dark obscurity, 
Until some foul disease or bloody gash, .. 
In low marauding worse shall ia elo 
My 

It age gy with such thick oppres- 


sion, 
As doth the ‘heavy, dense, sulphuteous air 
Upon the breath it stifles. 

(Puiling up the sleeve of his garment, 
and baring his right arnt from the 
shoulder.) 

A firmer strung, a arm than this, 

Own’d ever valiant of ancient story ? 

And lacks my soul within, what should 
impel it ? 

Ah! but occasion, like th’ unveiling moon, 

Which calls the advent'rer forth, did shine 


on them ! 

T sit the shade no star-beam falls on 

me! 
(Bursts into tears and throws himself 

back against the pillar, A 
He then starts forward full-of ani- 
mation, and tosses hisurms high as 
he speaks.) 

No! storms are hush’d within their silent 


cave, : 
And unflesh'd lions slumber in the den. 
But there doth come a a ae , 
 ». (Enter Bertha, ste softly upon 
him before he is aware.) 
a ee eee 


Ber. 'T “Veard thee loud : : 
Conversest thou with spirits in: the de 2 
Eth. With those whuse answering voice 
thou canst not hear. = 
Ber. Thou hast of late the friend of such 


become, 
And only they. Thou art indeed so strange, 
Thy very dogs have ceasedto follow thee ; 
For thou no more their fawning court 're- 
ceiv’ 
Nor callest to them with a master’s voice. 
What art thou grown, since thou hast loved 


to pore 
Upon those magic books ? 
Eth. No matter what! A hermit an 
thou wilt. 


Ber. Nay, rather, by thy high-assumed 
gait 
And lofty mien, which T have mark’d of 


late, 
Ofttimes a~y art, within thy own mind’s 
world, 
Some king or mighty: chief ; : 
If so it be, tell me thine honour’s pitch, 
And I will tack my regal mantle on, 
And mate thy dignity. 5 


( 
Eth. Out on thy 
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“Bers Dost thou remember 
Mae, on or tne oft with che 


alt vibe bhapiineatieg te: var tabtil 
We shook our careless feet and caroll’d 


out, 
And call’d ourselves the King and Queen 
of Kent ? 
Eih. Yes, children ever in their mimic 


play 
Such fairy state assume. 

Ber. And bearded men 
Do sometimes gild the dull enchanting face 
Of sombre stilly life, with like conceits. 
Come, an you will, we’ll go to play again. 

(Tripping gayly round him.) 
Eth. Who sent thee here to gamble 
round me thus ? 
. Ber. Nay, fie upon thee! for thou 
know’st right well 
It is an errand of my own good will. 
beats | reg not the wand’ring clown is 


wane. the ozier wands and rushes weave 

Into all. shapes who chaunts gay stories 
too ; 

And who was wont to tell thee, when a 


boy 
Of all the bloody wars of furious Penda ? 
E’en now he is at work before the gate, 


With heaps of pliant rushes round net 


strew’d; 


nestle, 
Whilst, crouching by his side, with watch- 
"ful eye 
The be kitten marks each trembling 


As he entwists his many circling bands. 
Nay, men and matrons, too, around him 


And Ethelbert, low seated on a stone, 
With arms thus cross’d, o’erlooks his cu- 


Away ! I care not for it. 
Ber. Nay, do not shake thy head, for 
thou must come. 
This magic girdle will compel thy steps. 
(Throws a girdle round him playful- 
ly, and pulls it till it breaks.) 
Eth. (Smiling coldly.) Thou see’st it 
cannot hold me. 
(Bertha’s face changes immediately ; 
_ she bursts into tears, and turns 
away to conceal it.) 
. Eth. (Soothing her.) My gentle Bertha ! 
Little foolish maid ! 
Why fall those tears ? Wilt thou not look 
on’ me ? 
Dost thou net know I am a wayward man, 
Sullen b meaning no unkindress? 
wont to make the 


Y face of dark Decem- 
will, derbi: again. Cheer 


up, my love! 
(Assuming a cheerful voice.) 
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And plies the wand’ring clown his pleasing 

Whilst dogs, and men, and children round 
' him flock ? 


Come, let us join them too, 
(Holding out his hand to her, whilst 
she smiles through her tears.) 
How course those glancing drops adown 
thy cheeks, 
Like to a whimp’ring child !—Fie on thee, 
Bertha ! 
(Wipes off her tears, and leads her out 
affectionately.) 
Vol. II. page 120-123. 


In defiance of every precaution, 
Ethwald leaves his father’s home, on 
heariag the rumours of impending 
war ; recalls the flying troops to their 
duty, and is highly honoured by his 
sovereign, for the aid which he had af- 
forded him in so desperate a moment. 
The news of his exploit have arrived 
at his father’s castle, and Ethwald is 
momentarily expected. Sigurtha and 
Bertha are together. 


Ber. Nay, mother, say not so, Was he 
not wont, 


©" Fut returning from the daily chase, 
In which birds, dogs, and children roll and ‘To 


send an upward glance unto that tower ? 
‘There well he knew, or late or cold the 
hour, 
His eye should find me. 
Sig. My gentle Bertha, be not thus dis- 
turb’d. 
Such busy scenes, such new, unlook’d-for 


Ruffle the flowing stream of habit ; men 

Will then forgetful seem, though not un- 
kind. 

Ber. ‘Think’st thou ? 
(Shaking her head.) 

I saw him by his sovereign stand, 

And O, how graceful ! ! every eye to him’ 

Was turn’d, and ev’ry face smiled honours 
on him ; 

Yet his proud station quickly did he leave, 

To greet his humbler friends who stood 
aloof. 

The meanest follower of these walls, al- - 


Yeady 
Some mark of kind acknowledgment hath 
had— 


He look’d not up—I am alone forgotfen ! 
Sig. i: patient, child : he will not long 
elay 
To seek thee imth¥ modest privacy ; 
Approving ‘te to see thee here retired, 
Than, bape, the | er ’s exposed, 
yee his first mea prprosch. I, the mean- 
ieanesied th orders from the Thane, 
Which ot be neglected. (Exit.) 
(Bertha, after waiking up and down, 
agitated, and Frequently stopping to 
listen.) 
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Ah no!. deceived again ! I.need not listen ! 
No bounding steps approach. 
(She sits down despondingly. 
Ethwald behind, and steals softly up 
to her.) 
Eth. Bertha ! 
Ber. (Starting up.) My Ethwald ! 
(He holds out his arms to her joyful- 
ly, and she bursts into tears.) 
Eth. Thou dost not grieve that I am 
' safe return’d ? 
Ber Ono! I do not grieve, yet I must 


weep. 
Hast thou, in truth, been kind ? I will not 
chide : 
I cannot do it now. 
Eth. O fie upon thee! like a wayward 
child 
To look upon me thus ! cheer up, my love. 
(He smiles upon her joyfully, and her 
countenance brightens. She then 
puts her hand upon his arm, and 
stepping back a little space, surveys 
him with delight.) 
Ber. Thou man of mighty deeds ! 
Thou, whom the brave shall love, and 
ptinces honour ! 
Dost thou, in truth, return to me again, 
Mine own, my very Ethwald ? 
Eth. pg that were paltry: I return to 
ee 


A thousandfold the lover thou hast known 
me. 

T have, of late, been careless of thee, Bertha. 

The hopeless calm of dull obscurity, 

Like the thick vapours of a stagnant pool, 

Oppress’d my heart, and smother’d kind 
affections ; 

But now the enliv’ning breeze of fortune 
wakes 


My torpid soul— When did I ever fold thee 

To such a warm and bounding heart as 
this ? (Embraces her.) 

The king has given me Mairneth’s earl- 
dom— 


Nay, smile, my Bertha ! 
Ber. So I do, my Ethwald. 
. Eth. The noble Ethling greatly honours 


me 
With precious tokens: nay, the.very sol- 
diers 
Do cock their pointed weapons as I pass ; 
As though it were tosay, ‘There goes the 
man 
That we would cheerly follow.” 
Unto what end these fair beginnings point 
I know not—but of this I am assured, 
There is a course of honour lies before me 
Be it with dangers, toil, or pain beset, 
Which I will boldly sama. Smiles not my 
love ? 
should, in tu # but how is 
this ? methinks 
pe ever look’st oe che th 


Lines theo tot be be: but O, 
then! 


Ber. I 


to come 
"d man 
thee 
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How ~~ thou wert, within these happy 
A little cheerful boy, with curly pate, 
Who led the infant Bertha by. the hand, . 
Storing her lap with every gaudy; flower ; 
With speckled eggs stol’n from the hedge- 
ling’s nest, , 
And = from the tree : ay, amr on 
is 
And then I know thou’lt love me! 
(Trumpet sounds—catching hold of 
him eagerly.) 
Hear’st thou that sound? the blessed 
saints preserve thee ! 
Must thou depart so soon ? 
Eth. Yes, of necessity : reasonsof weight 
Constrain the king ; and I, new in his ser- 


vice, 
Must seem to follow him with willing steps. 
But go thou with me to the castle gate, 
We will not part until the latest moment. 
Ber. Yet stop, I pray, thou must re- 
ceive my pledge. 
See’st thou this woven band of many dyes, 
Like to a mottled snake ? its shiny woof 
Was whiten’d in the pearly dew of eve, 
Beneath the silver moon ; its varied warp 
Was dyed with potent herbs, at midnight 
cull’d. 


It edie a La charm : the breast that 


wears i 
No change of soft affection ever knows. 
» Bth. (Receiving it with a smile.) VN 
wear it, Bertha. (Trumpet sounds.) 
Hark ! . calls me hence, 

Ber. O, go not yet ! here is another gift. 
This ring, enrich’d with stone of basilisk, 
Whenever press’d by the kind wearer’s 
Presents the giver’s image to his mind. 
Wilt thou not wear it ? 

Eth. (Receiving it.) Yes, and press it too. 

Ber. And in this purse—~ 

(Taking out a purse. ) 

Eth. What! still another charm? # - 

(Laughing.) 
Thou simple maid ! 
Dost thou believe that witched gear like this 
Hath power a lover faithful to retain, —_- 
More than thy gentle self ! 
Ber, Nay, laugh, but wear them. 
Eth. I will, my love, since thou wilt 
have it so. 
(Putting them in his breast.) 
Here are they lodged, and cursed be the 
h 


and 
That plucks them forth ! And now receive 
. my pledge. 
It is a jewel of no vulgar worth: 
( Ties it on her arm.) 
Wear it, and think of me. 
It must be steep’d into 
Or have some mystic 
o’er it, 
Ere it will serve the 
Ber. 
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Bt Singin we do not part, 
know’st, 


poacadenettngtan Cheer up, my Bertha! 
T’ll soon return, and oft return again. 
‘ (Exveunt.) 
Vol. II. page 143 to 148. 
But he does not return. Fortune 
smiles on the schemes of his ambition. 
The aged monarch dies; the young 
Edward, ay lawful rg to une pong 
is a ispossessed of his right: 
Ethwald _ on oe usurped his power, 
is united to the daughter of the de- 
pn king, the cold, the imperious, 
the cheerless Elburga ; and it is not 
till she and her ladies are awaiting the 
approach of Ethwald to join in the co- 
ronation procession, that the tender and 
forgotten Bertha is again introduced. 


A song heard without. 
Ah, maiden ! bear the biting smart, 
Nor thus thy loss deplore ; 
The thane’s daughter has his heart,— 
He will return no more, 
lst Lady. ’Tis strangely melancholy. 
Dwina. Tis like the mournful sounds 
which oftentimes 
The midnight watcher, in his lonely tower, 
Hears, _ the wailing blast most sweetly 


ingled. 
Elb. “To attendant.) Go thou and lead 
her hither. 


Att. I will, great queen ;—but here she 
comes unbidden. 

(Enter Bertha, with a wild unsetiled 
air, and her hair scattered upon her 
shoulders. The ladies gather about 
her with curiosity.) 

lst Lady. How fair she is ! 
2d Lady. Her eyes of lovely blue, 
Gentle but restless. Dost thou see that 
glance ? (To lst Lady.) 
I fear to look upon her. 
Dwina. Fie, fie upon it ! press not near 
her thus ; 
She seems offended : I will speak to her. 
(To Bertha.) Sweet lady, art thou sad ? 

‘(Bertha looks steadfastly at-her, then 
drops her head upon her breast and 
makes no answer.) 

We would be kind to thee. 

(Bertha then looks more gently on her, 

but is still silent.) 

lst Lady. Dost thou not speak, thou 
who canst sing so well ? 

Dwina. Who taught thee those sweet 


notes ? 
Ber. The night was dark. I met spirits 
on my way. 
me sweet songs, but they were 


Dwina. Ih, Woe is me! and dost thou 
alone, no one to tendthee? 


the moon’s dark, I follow 
the night-bird’s cry, r 
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And it doth guide my way.—But he'll 
return, 
So do they tell me, when sweet violets blow, 
And summer comes again. 
Dwina. And who is he ? 
Ber. List, and the winds will tell thee 
as they : 
The stilly air will whisper it. But softly! 
Tell-it to none again, they must not know 
How stern he is, for he was gentle once, 
Dwina. A cruel heart had he who could 
forsake thee ! 
Ber. (Putting her hand eagerly on Dwi- 
na’s mouth.) Hush, hush! we'll not offend 
him. He is great, 
And must not be offended. 
E£lb. (Coming near her.) What ! say’st 
thou he is great ? 
Rent are thy weeds, and thin thy ruffled 
robe.— 
Why didst thou leave thy home thus un- 
protected ? 
Ber. (Turning hastily upon her.) I saw 
his banner streaming in the air, 
And I did follow it. 
£ib. His banner in the air !—Whiat is 
thy love ? 
Ber. (Looking fiercely at her.) They say 
he is a king. 
Elb. (Smiling.) Poor maid! 
thus with such as she; 
They still believe themselves of some high 
state, 
And mimick greatness. 
Ber. Thou art a fair dame and a gay— 
but go 
Take off dine eyes. from me, I love thee 
not. 

[Shrinks from Elburga, walking back- 
wardsand looking frowningly at her ; 
then beckoning to Dwina, she speaks 
in her ear.) 

They say a royal dame has wori his faith, 
Stately and proud. But in a gloomy dream 
I heard it first, confuses and terrible ; 
And ofttimes since the fiend of night re- 
peats it, 
As on my pressed breast he sits and groans, 
I'll not believe it 
Dwina, What is thy name, sweet lady? 
Ber. (Rubbing her hand across her fore. 
head as if trying to recollect ) 
I had a name that kind friends called me 


—’ Tis ever 


by; 

And with a blessing did the holy man 

Bestow it on me. But I’ve wander’d far 

Through woods and wilds, and strangely 
on my head 

The numbing winds have beat, and I have 
lost it.— 

Be not offended with me ; 

For, lady, thou art gentle, and I fear thee. 

(Bowing submissively to Dwina.) 


Enter ETHELBERT. 
Eth. s after looking at Ber» 


Wat ma isthat so haggard and so wid 
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. Dwina, A wand’ring maniac, but so 
fair and gentle, 
Thou needs must speak to her. 
_ Eth. (Going up to Bertha ) Fair lady, 
wilt thou suffer-—Gracious Heaven ! 
What see I here! the sweet and gentle 
Bertha ! 
Ah, has it come to this? Alas, alas !— 
Sweet maiden, dost thou know me ? 
Ber. (After looking earnestly at him.) 
I know “4 well enough. They call thee 
mad ; 
Thy wild and raving words oft made the 
ears 


Of holy men to tingle. 
Eth. She somewhat glances at the truth. 
Alas! 
I’ve seen her gay and blooming as the rose, 
And cheerful, too, as song of early lark. 
I’ve seen her prattle on her nurse’s lap, 
Innocent bud ! and now I ‘see her thus ! 
(Weeps.) 
Ber. Ah ! dost thou weep ? are they un- 
kind to thee ? (Shaking her head.) 
Yes, yés! from out the herd, like a mark’d 


deer, 

They drive the poor distraught. The storms 
of heaven 

Beat on him: gaping hinds stare at his 


woe ; 
And no one stops to bid heav’n speed his 


way. 
Eth. (Flourish of trumpets.) Sweet 
maid, retire. 
Ber. Nay, nay! I will not go; there be 
without 
Those who will frown upon me. 
Eth. (Endeavouring to lead her off:) 
I pray thee be entreated ! 

(Dwina takes hold of her also to lead 
her off, but she breaks from them 
Suriously.) 

Ber. Ye shall not force me! Wist ye 

_ who I am? 

The whirlwind in its strength contends 
with me, 
And I o’ermaster it. 
Eth. Stand round her then, I pray you, 
gentle ladies ! 
The king must not behold her. 

(The ladies gather round Bertha and 

conceal her.) 


Enter Eruwa tp, followed by Thanes and 
Attendants, 
Ethw. (After returning the obeisance of 
the assembly.) 
This gay and fair attendance on our pér- 


We much regard ; and could my heart ex- 
(Bertha hearing his voice, shricks 
out.) 


Whiat cry is that ? ‘ays 
" iDwine. Regard iitet | ita a Wand’ring 
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Distracted in her mind, who is in ‘search; 

As she conceits it, of some faithless lover: 

She sings sweet songs of wildest harmony, 

And at the queen’s command we led her in. 

Ethw. ing her love! distracted in her 

mind ! 

Have any of hod followers wrong’d her ? 
S 


If it be so, by righteous heaven, I swear ! 
The man, whoe’er he be, shall dearly rue it. 
(Bertha shrieks again, and breaking 
through the crowd, runs up to Eth- 
wald. He starts back, and covers 
his eyes with one hand, whilst she, 
catching hold of the other, presses 
it to her breast.) 

Ber. I’ve found thee now, and let the 

black fiend growl, ; 

I will not part with thee. I’ve follow’d thee 

Through crag and moor and wild. I’ve 
heard thy voice 

Sound from the dark hill’s side, and fol- 
low’d thee. 

I’ve seen thee on the gath’ring twilight 
clouds, 

Ride with the stately spirits of the storm. 

But thou look’st sternly on me. 

O be not angry ! T will kneel to thee ; 

For thou art glorious now, as I am told, 

And must have worship. 
(Kneeling and bowing her head meeck« 

ly to the ground.) 
Eth. (Turning away.) O God ! O Goa! 
where art thou, Ethelbert ? 
Thou might’st have saved me this. 
(Looking round and seeing that Eth- 
elbert weeps, he also becomes soften- 
ed, and turns to Bertha with great 
emotion.) 
Ber. They say she’s fair and glorious ; 
woe is me! 
I am but form’d as simple maidens are, 
But scorn me not : I have a powerful spell, 
A Druid gave it me, which on mine arm 
When once enclasp’d, will make me fair 
as she ; 
So thou wilt turn to me. 

Eth. O Ethelbert ! I pray thee pity me ! 
This sight doth move me, e’en to agony. 
Remove her hence; but O deal gently 

with her! | 
(Ethelbert endeavours again to lead 
her off, and the ladies crowd ‘aboilt 
her. She is then carried out, and is 
heard to scream as they are carry 
ing her.) 3, 
Vol. II. pp. 221.227. 

We omit the splendid conclusion of 
the first part of Ethwald, and many 
passages of extraordinary beauty, to 


resent to our readers a short.extract 
om the 


concluding scene .of the 
rant’s life, i of the beams 
apprehensions of his wakeful night. 
It possesses ' 
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ing in the sick-chamber of Ethwald. 

It is-midnight. 2 

’ Eth. Hark! some one comes. 

(Listening with alarm.) 
Queen. Be not disturb’d, it is your 
' » faithful groom 
Who brings the watch-dog ; all things are 


secure. 
Eth. Nay, but I heard the sound of 
other feet. 
(Running to the door, and pushing in 
a great bar.) 
Say, who art thou without ? 
Voice without. Your groom, my lord, 
who brings your faithful dog. 
Eth. (To Queen.) Did’st thou not 
hear the sound of other feet ? 
Queen. No; only his. Your mind is too 


8 
= 7 in his countenance, have mark’d 
late 
That which I like not: were this dreary 
ight 
But once o’ermaster’d, he shall watch no 
more. 

(Opens the door suspiciously, and en- 
ters anarmed man leading inagreat 
watch dog: the door is shut again 
hastily, and the bar replaced.) 

( Tothe dog.) Come, rough and surly friend ! 
Thou Tow dost remain on whom my mind 
Can- ly trust. I°ll have more dogs so 
train’d. 
(Looking steadfastly at the groom.) 
Thy face is pale ; thou hast a haggard look: 
Where hast thou been ? 
' (Seizing him by the neck.) 
Answer me quickly ! Say, where hast thou 
been ? 


' Groom. Looking upon the broad and 
fearful 


sky. 
Queen. What say’st thou ? 
Groom. The heavens are all a flamingo’er 


.. Our heads, 
And fiery spears are shiy’ring through the 


alr, 
Eth. Hast thou seen this ? 
Groom. Ay, by our holy saint ! 
Queen. It is some. prodigy, dark and 


portentous. 
Groom. A red and bloody mantle seems 
outstretch’d o’er the wide. welkin, and-——- 
Eth. Peace, damn’d fool ! 
Tell me no more: be to thy post with- 
vit by @ small side-door, 
ig the dog with him.) 
Eth. (To himself, after musing for some 


-) 
Heaven warring o’er my head ! there is in 


this 
Some fearful betoken’d. 
If that; in truth, the awful term is come ; 
The fearful bound’ry of my mortal reach ; 
CES EE Rice mines inte there regions Base 
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With those, who do their blood-earn’d 
‘ crowns exc 
For ruddy circles of devouring fire ; 
Where hopeless woe, and gnashing agony, 
Writhe in the dens of torment; where 
things be, 
Yet never imaged in the thoughts of man, 
Dark, horrible, unknown —— 
I'll mantle o’er my head, and think no 
more. 
(Covers his head with his cloak, and 
sinks down upon the couch.) 
Queen. Nay, rather stretch you on this 
fleecy bed. 
Eth. Rest if thou canst, I do not hinder 
thee. ' 
Queen. Then, truly, I will lean my head 
a while ; 
I am o’erspent and weary. 
(Leans on the couch.) 
Eth. (Hastily uncovering his face.) 
Thou must not sleep. Watch with me, and 
be silent ; 
It is an awful hour ! 
(4 long pause ; then Ethwuld start. 
ing up from the couch with alarm.) 
I hear strange sounds ascend the winding- 
stairs. 
Queen. I hear them too, 
Eth. Ha! dost thou also hear it ? 
Then it is real. (Listening.) I hear the 
clash of arms. 
Ho, guard! come forth. 
Re-enter GROOM. 
Go rouse my faithful dog ; 
Dark treason is upon us. 
Groom. (Disappearing, and then re-en- 
tering.) : 
He sleeps so sound, my lord, I cannot rouse 


im. 
Eth. Then, villain, I’m betray’d ! Thou 
hast betray’d me ! 
But set thy brawny strength against that 
d 


oor, 
And bar them out. If thou but seem’st to 
flinch, 
This sword is in thy heart. : 
Vol. II. page 354-356. 


Ha! dost thou also hear it ?—Then 
it is real !—What a distinct conce 
tion do these few words inspire of the 
constant agitation and feverish suspi- 
cion of the u *s mind ! 

We have not left ourselves space to 

at length of the remaining 


Ys. 

The tragedy of Rayner is, though 
containing many beautiful passages, 
almost a failure. It was an early ef- 
fort. The plot—to use a word of Gar- 
rick’s—is ill concocted ; the subject is 
unpleasing ; and it is altogether a 
scrambling and uninteresting play. 
_ Constantine Papers is perhaps 
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the very finest of our author's works. 
The taste which has given up the stage 
im our great national dramatic esta~ 
blishments, to the empty absurdities 
of French eee ms ar We 
spectacles, seems to have taken refuge 
sepia by Bodh Peewy-tone. and 
-Lane a 
Covent-Giarden, was mene with the 
greatest for upwards of fift 
nights in suecession at the Circus. 
The last scene of this play is peculiar- 
ly ‘beautiful. ** It has,” says the 
Edinburgh Review, “ all the truth and 
pe of nature, ee no effect.” 
events so interesting and important 
as those oceupying the concluding 
seene of Constantine, be indeed pour~ 
trayed with “ the truth and simplicity 
of nature,” the want of effect cannot 
be ascribed to the imperfections of the 
author, but to the defective sensibili- 
ties of the critic. 

Orra, notwi ing the unplea- 
sant vulgarity of one of the inferior 
characters, is a most exquisite and 
touching performance. It has been 
seid, that the subject of this play is 
“A Young Lady who is afraid of 
Ghosts.”t+ And, in the same manner, 
the subject of Othello is a black gen- 
tleman, whose wife had lost her 
ket-handkerchief ; but the halen 
disseminators of such trumpery ob- 
servations are beneath our contempt ; 
they are not directed by a spirit of cri- 
ticism, but ef calumny ; they sacrifice 
the just claims of talent, to the paltry 
vanity of uttering a smart and pert 
expression ; and they can pro to 
themselves no imaginable Soe Bene 
their 0 ap beyond that of 
arming the uninventive spleen of me- 
diocrity, with a collection of ready- 
made insinuations against the exer- 
tions of superior genius. 

The Dream, a prose tragedy, in 
three acts, we should class, with Ray- 
ner, in the inferior class of Joanna 
Baillie’s writings; exeept that the 

superior to anything contain~ 
ad Inthe earlier ublished flay. 

The beantiful li , the Bea- 


SONG FROM THE BEACOW. 


1. 
Wish’d-for galesthe light vane veeri 
Better dreams the dull night penn 
Lighter heart the morning greeting, 


be found. 


2. 
In the tower the ward-bell ringing 
In the court the carols singing ; " 
Busy hands the gay board dressing, 
Open’d arms ia 
Joyful looks th 


Zhe ginioep 
Say he in 
is found. 


3. ; 

Hymned thanks and bedesmen praying, 
With sheathed sword the urchin playing ; 
Biazon’d hall with torehes burning, 
Cheerful morn in peace returning ; 
Converse sweet that strangely borrows 
Present bliss from former serraws— 
0, who can tell each blessed sight and 


sound, ‘ 
me ST se 


SONG. 


Oh, welcome, bat and owlet gray, ' 
Thus winging low your airy way ; 
And welcome, moth and drowsy fly, 
ee ae eens 
And welcome, shadows long and deep, 
Aad stars that from the blue sky peep 5 
Ol, welcome all ! Cy omepe | 


nd. 
Oh, dawn of day, in reey borer, 
What art thou to this witching honr 
Oh, noon of day, in sunshine ty 
What art thou to this fall of night ! 





The Fazio of Milman was also first p 


ere 7 SS bi 


at this theatre. 


ee ee 


- 34 Review of Miss Baillie’s Third Volume.of Plays onthe Paggions. 
° . Z 


ae ‘ 
yes ier 
= eveees 
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_ Af the - —_ a vihebie 
presented, do not fully justify the hi 
admiration which we ons expressed 
for the genius of the exalted woman 
whose works have formed the subject 
of the present observations ; we may 
have compromised our own reputation 
for discernment, but we have at least 
dealt fairly with our readers, and af- 
forded them, by the copiousness of our 
extracts, the opportunity of judging 
and deciding for themselves. 

We have not mentioned the Comedies 
of our authoress, because, though they 
are evidently the productions of a very 
clever woman, they are by no means 
entitled to the high distinction of be- 
ing placed in contact with the more 
splendid efforts of Joanna Baillie’s 
genius.—We wish they had not been 

ublished ; for, to have disappointed, 
in one branch of literature, the expec 
tations which have been excited by an 
author’s success in another, will al- 
ways, to a certain degree, impair the 
lustre of any, even the brightest, re- 
putation. 

It is not given to the human fore- 
sight to divine which, among the ma- 
ny distinguished names of our cotem- 
poraries, shall circulate in the conver- 
sations of posterity, and become illus- 
trious among the generations that are 
yet unborn. Posthumous celebrity is 
not the certain recompense of superior 
genius. It is not pre-eminent abilities, 
and the worthy occupation of them 
alone, that are sufficient for the raising 
up adeathless name. Much of chance 
ani a¢cident is mingled in the preser- 
vation of the works, and in effecting 
the permanent renown of those who 
are emulous of literary distinction ; 
and in contemplating the labours of 
our living poets, no man can with any 
confidence decide which among them 
shall successfully float down upon the 
stream of time, or which shall be strand- 


ed by untoward circumstances on the, 


banks and shoals of the current. But 
if the authoress of Plays on the Pas- 
sions would consent to publish an edi- 
tion of her collected works, omitting 
all the comedies and the few tragedies 
that are unworthy of her, and add- 
ing-only such among her manuscripts 
as are equal to the best efforts of her 
~ she would alter such defective 

ines as some judicious male friend 
would readily point out to her, which 
do not perhaps exceed a hundred in the 
whole aggregate of her works, and of 
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which some occur to impair the influ- 
ence of her most exquisite passages— 
If she would thus remove the imper- - 
fections on the surface of her works, 
which, though they detract little from 
the admiration of the candid and the 
discerning, afford most admirable to- 
pics for the malignity of that multi- 
tude of readers, whose shallow talents 
are sufficient for the detection of a 
fault, but incapable of the apprehen- 
sion of beauty, and who delight in 
discovering an opportunity of vindica- 
ting their intellectual inferiority by 
sarcasms on'the exertions of the more 
endowed—if our authoress would con- 
sent to such a sacrifice, we should say 
that there were no productions of any 
living writer so certain of encounter- 
ing few impediments to their progress, 
and securing the admiration of pos- 
terity, as those of Joanna Baillie. 
Her powers are not inferior to those 
of the most illustrious of her cotem- 
poraries—to Southey—to Scott—or 
Byron. She is not a writer for any 
pets age or fashion, but trusts, 

ike Shakspeare, for the success of her 
works to the general sympathies of our 
race, and appeals to those permanent 
affections which are common to us all. 
There is a peculiarity in her style and 
language, which casts over the moving 
picture of, her scenes a sweet, autum- 
nal hue, caught from the deep and 
mellow tints of our elder Dramatists ; 
but she is far superior to all that man- 
nerism of thought and feeling which 
is engendered of narrow views of life, 
and of a poor and bounded imagina- 
tion. We are aware that in entreating 
her to cast aside her comedies and a 
few other of her works, we call upon 
her to make an enormous sacrifice ; we 
feel it to be such ; we call on her to cast 
aside much that we should regret to 
lose, but this advice is given in a spi- 
rit of zealous admiration that cannot 
be distrusted. We wish her to cut 
away the weaker branches to secure 
the preservation of the thriviug trunk ; 
the works already published cannot, 
perhaps, be totally recalled, but the 
world will think kindlier of their errors 
when they are no longer sanctioned by 
the protection of so powerful a parent, 
and it must ever be remembered, that 
to have published less than our com- 
petitors, is one of the most certain 
means of outstripping them in the race 
of fame. 
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PROFLIGACY OF THE LONDON PERIODICAL PRESS. 


. Ir there be one topic more than an- 
other on which we have especially en- 
lightened the eyes of the public, it is 
the utter profligacy of the London pe- 
riodical press. That there are many 
honourable and upright men connect- 
ed with it, is, of course, quite true ; 
but that the pervading spirit of those 
who are deep in its arcana, and occu- 
pied in directing its energies, is base 
and villainous, we are as clearl 


y per~ 
suaded, as that there are stars in the 
sk 


The answer to us is, of course, easy 
and obvious. ‘ Who expects that it 
should be otherwise—and again, of 
what sort of importance is it to any- 
body out of its immediate sphere, 
whether it is so or not? We read the 
Times, it will be said, without caring 
a farthing for the canaille engaged in 
conducting and writing for it—We 
pore listlessly, in the beginning of a 
month, over the Magazines, &c. when 
they happen to lie on the table of our 
clubs or libraries, without troubling 
our heads to inquire to whom it is 
that we are indebted for the volume 
of filth, stupidity, or ignorance, which 
they have catered for us.” We admit 
the truth of this reply—but beg leave 
to rejoin, that there are classes of 
society, which do not look on the 
things in this light—which take their 
tone from these publications—which 
retail their opinions at second-hand— 
and are inclined to offer a tribute of 
respect to their conductors or contri-« 
butors. It is to them that we mean 
to speak—not to those whose rank or 
education puts them entirely above 
prods oe of being in any way influ- 
enced by the pollution of those, whom 
one of the most pestilent of the crew 
has called by the happy and appropri- 
ate name of VERMIN. 

Of late years, since the angry heats 
of politics have considerably cooled, 
and those wretches are not able to 
earn their unhappy bread by brawling 
against their country, they have taken 
a new direction, and intromitted with 
literature. Into this they have car- 
ried all the natural filthiness of their 
Whig spirit—(everything mean or de- 
graded hasa tendency to Whiggery, and 
may be safely classed under that great 
generic term for everything sive 5 
to which they have added the spite: 


feelings of. personal envy. In politics, 
thongh they railed at the great and 
worthy, it was without this additional 
taint. ‘They had curses on their li 
and venom in their hearts, against: 
Duke of Wellington, for having pros- 
trated the implacable foe of E 
but none of them was so Bedlamitish, 
as to fancy that he himself was per= 
sonally ongrieved by the prominence 
of the Duke in military affairs. T: 
uttered spiteful hissings at the Leek 
Chancellor, but except those whom 
that eminent and inflexible lawyer 
has most justly and firmly kept from 
undeserved honours in the profes- 
sion which their participation in it 
tends to degrade, none of the scrib- 
blers looked with jealous leer malign 
on his occupancy of the Woolsack, as 
depressing them in the prosecution 
of their laudable callin They 
hated them, and other such men, be~ 
cause they were great, and friends to 
the interests of England; but there 
did their hatred cease. When: they 
turned from literature to politics, this 
new incentive to spite made its appear- 
ance. The great writers of the Tory 
party they hated for the same reason 
as they iy Sa great chiefs of the 
Tory party ; but, moreover, ev 
pen-dribbler of the set thought that 
their supremacy in literature cast a 
shadow over himself. A creature who 
was employed at a penny. a-line to 
write a tale for an ‘‘ Entertaining and 
Instructive Miscellany,” felt sore at 
the talent of the author of bere 
A three-penny critic foamed at 
mouth, because his lucubrations re-= 
mained unread by those who chuckled 
over the articles of John Wilson Cro- 
ker. All the eminent gentlemen who 
write for the Sunday papers bellowed 
against the wit and poignancy of John 
Bull ; and, assuming for granted that 
Theodore Hook was its writer, made 
him the butt for all the petty wea- 
pons of cowardly malignity. We, of 
course, in this order of affairs, came in 
for our share of the current abuse from 
the miserable things of other Maga- 
zines, and were rejoiced at the cireum- 
stance. We need hardly extend this 
catalogue any farther. . f 
We said that We were rejoiced at 
being attacked by such people. ‘We 
are 80, because we can with truth sing 





as Mars is made to do in Dibdin’s dull 
burletta of Poor Vulcan : 
=—— You know our trade is Wak, 
And what should we deny it for ?— 


and any hostilities against us have 
been in general provoked by our uncom- 
Lrsare my | tohe, our open and never~ 
ae of contempt, and the 
fierce that we have always shewn 
in defiance. We, therefore, complain 
not ; far from it indeed. We take ad« 
mirable care that any antagonist de- 
serving of our notice, shall rue the day 
that his evil fate led him to provoke 
an adversary, whose powers and incli- 
nation to smite the ungodly have ne« 
ver been denied or even doubted. For 
the same reason, we make no complaint 
over wes attacks a He 
those to whom he opposed 

i end is still in ever-restless 
activity in the same pursuit. That the 
Whigs in their d tion should 
have resorted to the till then unheard- 
of method of calumniating the suppo- 
sed editor by name, is only in accord- 
ance with the usual shabbiness of their 
conduct. We should be ashamed, in< 
deed, that any of our writers, turning 
away from consideration of the 
principles, should abuse the editors of 


the Morning Chronicle and Times. 


tei eral history been if thelr hae 
» even eir lu- 
cubrations any rarechance 
to possess nt to call forth 


our anger. 
But admitting, as we freely do, the 
propriety of attacking us, and others 
ike us, we must add, that the literary 
seavengers wlio took up the trade of 
assassin, displayed a feeling of filthy 
malignity in their impotent attacks on 
the great writers of the party, which 
is laughable from its feebleness, while 
it disgusts by its baseness. Words- 
is taunted in the Edinburgh 

i and a thousand minor pud- 
with being a stamp-master, as if 

had anything to do with the Ex- 

, rege is abused for being 

is boyish exttavagan- 

in his face—how i 


ient 


save him from venomous 


eee aemations 
ind us of the achieve+ 
the mouse in the Batracho- 


. 
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———iai Ainreoy lav, anger JanrvAW xaTa 
Iaxver 


Ka} — AdCsuny, wae ob ardor Thavty 


eee. 

As they cannot understand what we 
have quoted, we may as well inform 
them, that in their attacks on the most 
eminent literary character of the coun« 
try, in cowardice of manner, in skulk~ 
ingness of operation, in imbecility of 
effect, and total want of impression on 
the object assailed, they may find their 
prototype in their brother Veamrn. 

We shall give our readers one spe~ 
cimen of their attacks. In the Londou 
Magazine for February, 1823, it may 
perhaps be remembered by some few 
people, there was a review of Peveril 
of the Peak, marked by an insulting 
spirit. The Author of Waverley was 
compared to Cobbett, &c. All this is 
perhaps fair enough, and not more ab- 
surd than what is given us by the 
idiots of the New Monthly, who find 
evidences of a conspiracy against the 
liberties of the country in the Scotch 
Novels ; but wedistinctly recollect feel+ 
ing a slight sensation of disgust on 
reading it. We did not at the time 
know, what has since come to our 
knowledge, that it had contained @ 

of consummate blackguardism. 
ween the first and second para- 
graphs “ they now stand, another was 
originally printed, and, good reader, 
here it is—{[Observe that the Vermin 
had attributed the Scotch Novels al- 
ready by name to Sir Walter Scott 
an assertion which he repeats immedi-~ 
ately after."] 

‘* There were tworthings that we used to 
admire of old in this author, and that we 
have had occasion to admire anew in the 
present instance,—the extreme life of mind 
or naturalness displayed in the descriptions, 
and the magnanimity and freedom from 

i and prejudice shewn in the draw. 
ing of the characters. This last quality is 
the more remarkable, as the reputed author 
is Hecused of being a therough-paced par- 
tisen in liis own person,—intolerant, MER 
CENARY, MEAN} A PROFESSED TOAD. 
EATER; A STURDY HACK, A PITIFUL 
RETAILER OR SUBORNER OF INFAMOUS 
SLANDERS, A LITERARY JACK KETOH, 
who would greedily sacrifice any ove of and- 
ther way of thinking as a victim to prejudice 
and power, and yet would do it by other 
hands, rather than appear in it himself. 
Can this be all true of the Author of Wa- 

ty; and does he deal out such fine 
and justice to all sects and parties 
in times past ? Perhaps (if 90) one of these 
extremes accounts for the other; and, as 
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* he knows all qualities with a learned spi 

tit,” probably he may be aware of this ol 
tical defect in himself, and be determined 
to shew to posterity, that when his own in- 
terest was not concerned, he was as free 
Srom that nauseous and pettifogging bigot- 
ry, asa mere matter of speculation, as any 
man could be. As a novel-writer, he gives 
the devil his due, and he gives no more to 
a saint. He treats human nature séutvily, 
yet handsomely; that is, much as it de- 
serves j and, if it is the same person who 
is the author of the Seotch Novels, and who 
has a secret peey hand in certain ot 
Newspapers 2) agazines, we may fair 

characterise him as ama 

¢ The wisest, meanest of mankind,’ 

*¢ Among other characters in the work 
before us, is that of Ned Christian, a 
COLD-BLOODED HYPOCRITE, PANDER, 
AND INTRIGUER ; yet a man of prodi- 
gious talent,—of great versatility,—of un- 
alterable self-possession and good ty 
and with a er to ate agreeably, 
cath Gatie Ides enp.chainante he ouak 
Might not such a man have written the 
Scotch Novels ?”’ 

[Sic in the first copies of the Lon« 
don Magus: fat February 1823, p. 
205-206: In the copies; as now pub- 
lished, it does not appear, and the space 
it occupied in the paye is supplied by 
a piece of balaam, being an anecdote 
of Dr Franklin.) 

Well, reader, what do you think of 
that? Here is a wretch directly call« 
ing one of the greatest and best men 
of the country, a toad~eater, a hack, a 
suborner, a slanderer, a Jack Ketch,— 
@ man intolerant, mercenary, and 
mean, and, by implication, a cold- 
blooded hypocrite, a pander, and an 
intriguer. Is it expected that we 
should say a word in answer? No, we 
leave you to decide on the construc 
tion of the head and heart of him who 
wrote it, without adding a word. 

This man is, if we may trust the 
chatter of booksellers’ shops, Mz Tay- 
LOR, senior of the house of 
Taylor and , 90, Fleet Street, 
and 13, Waterloo Place. We take a 

in hanging him upon a gib- 
as 4 fit object for the slow-moving 
finger of scorn, with the iate 
label of, “‘ This is Mr Taylor, who 
wrote the review of Peveril of the 
Peak for his Fleet Street Miscellany.” 
After it was a terror seized rr 
cowardly spirit proprietor, a 
after havin, disposed of two or three 
hundred of them, they were. called in 
with the most breathless rapidity. 
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Some, howéver; were out of their 
reach, and from one of them is printed 
the above. What a combination of 
filth there is in the whole transac~ 
tion! The paltry motive, the direct. 
falsehood, the low and ridiculous 
envy, the mean venom of the compo~ 
sition, well harmonize with the poor 
and snivelling poltroonery of its sup~ 


pression. It says as plainly as a fact 
can speak, We would be assassins if 
we durst. Our cowardice, and not our 
will, prevents. 

Enough of this. We have just one 
observation to make, and we eon~ 
clude. The ext alleged in the 
above extract for insulting Sir Walter 
Scott, is his conhexien, his “. seeret. 
moving hand in certain Seotch news- 
papers and magazines.” There is no 
need of blinking the question in men< 
tioning his connexion With maga~ 
zines. It is insinuated that Sir Wal- 
ter writes for us; and that such @ 
procedure, on his part, would be con 
strued into a high erime by those 
whom we have demolished, is natura} 
enough. ‘They, however, who know 
Edinburgh society in almost any of its 
branches, know well; how little need 
we have of even his powerful assist- 
ance, and how completely free he has 
always stood from any connexion, real 
or suspected, with the various li 
squabbles in which it has been our lot 
to have been implicated. The allu- 
sion to the new is to the Bea- 
con business, and there, too, ‘it was 
evident as the sun at noon-day, that 
he had nothing whatever to do with 
that unfortunate paper. Chuckles 
— nero must that — be, who, 
after havi a column of it, 
could eee ou such a man of 
dabbling in so a concern. 

This we know to be mere waste of 
words in Edinburgh, or for the decent 
circles of London. But let us fora 
moment conceive the possibility of Sir 
Walter Seott’s having not merely a 
secret moving hand in certain obnoxi+ 
ous Scottish publitations, but suppose 
him —— to have — the pa 
pers on the Cockney School of Poetry, 
the Letters on Professor Leslie’s ig- 
norance of Hebrew, the Pilgri 
the Kirk of Shotts, the Sorrows of the 
Stot, the Chaldee MS., the Review | 
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to the earth ; or to have been the au- 
thor of the exposure of Lord Archi- 
bald Hamilton, which cost the pro- 
prietors of the Beacon the sum of 
twelve pence ; or all and sundry, the 
pungent, or would-be-pungent articles 
in the Beacon and Sentinel, and an 
other newspaper which has given of- 
fence to those eminent friends of the 
liberty of the press, the Whigs of 
Scotland. Suppose him the very con- 
centrated and embodied essence of all 
this, and then let us look at the dif- 
ferent conduct of Whig and Tory, un- 
der the same circumstances. Had he 
done this, and more than this, he never 
would have been in any proportion so 
unsparing and so unfeeling a libeller 
of the Whigs, as Lord Byron or Mr 
Thomas Moore have been of the To- 
ries. We put it out of the question, 
that all our Tory attacks on the Whigs 
were True, while all their Whig at- 
tacks upon us have been false, wishing 
ly to measure the compositions 
of both parties, as nothing but emana- 
tions of hostility ; and to deny 
that all the papers above enumerated, 
and as many more of the same nature 
as the most eager investigator of such 
a subject can hunt up, amount in vio-~ 
lence to the avowed publications of 
Moore and Byron. Have we insulted 
female character and outraged female 
feeling, as the author of the infamous 
pe ye Post-Bag? have we ransack- 
ed all the rancorous records of politi- 
cal hate, to scrape up the vile personal 
attacks upon private life, which form 
the attraction of the equally infamous 
Fudge Family ? have we, like the au- 
thor of these books, made women the 
constant and never-failing butt for 
scurrilous and unmanly wit, as he has 
done in his “friend Mr Perry’s” pa- 
per? for all which things—even now 
when they are forgotten, and their 
piquancy lost by the utter disproval of 
all their slandersand insinuations—are 
as most admirable effusions by 
the Westminster Reviewers. Has any 
writer insulted the memory of a 
man who perished in one of the most 
awful visitations which can befall hu- 
manity, as Lord Byron has done to 
Lord h?—a piece of heartless 
rascality, rendered more hideous by 
the and cold-blooded defence 
set up for it by the nauseating creatures 
of the’Liberal. When has there flow- 
ed from our pens such sarcastic pry- 
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ings into the domestic circumstances 
of family as displayed in Don Juan, 
wherever its author had to speak of 
Dr Southey, or his friends? In a 
word, is there anything that has ever 
been said or feigned of the atrocity and 
recklessness of uncalled-for libel which 
cannot be matched from the writings 
of the two most eminent of the Whig 
poets? Nothing. 

Now, hereis the contrastof Whig and 
Tory complete. Because Sir Walter 
Scott is supposed to have “ had a hand” 
in writing attacks on Whigs for Tory 
Magazines or. Newspapers—truly or 
falsely supposed—it happens to be 
falsely, but that does not at all affect the 
question under consideration—he is to 
be laid open to the unsparing calumny 
of the Whig press—and even a workof 
imagination attributed to his pen, can- 
not be reviewed without spiteful insi- 
nuations. On the contrary, the only 
men whom the Whig party ean at all be 
conceived to put forward as his equals 
in talent, are avowedly the authors of 
most insolent and false libels on the 
Tory party ; and when did that cir. 
cumstance ever influence any of our 
critiques ? No—everywhere due credit 
is given to the talent displayed by their 
productions—they are never made at 
all the objects of personal hostility. 
So far from having the circumstances 
of their private life looked into, their 
very peccadilloes (we use a light word 
designedly) are concealed from in- 
spection; and when one of them, 
Moore, falls into difficulty, that very 

ernment and its supporters, whom 

e has been so long and so actively 
calumniating, come forward to give 
him every helping hand in their power, 
while, at the same time, a gentleman 
under similar misfortune, (but. pro- 
duced by far less blameable and inju- 
rious circumstances, ) Mr Hook, is per- 
secuted with a rabidity of hatred un- 
eled in the annals of political 
ostility. 

We have said, perhaps, more than 
enough on this subject, ‘but it is one 
which cannot be too often inculcated 
on the minds of the Tory party.. They 
may depend upon it, that the Whigs, 
particularly the low writers of the fac- 
tion, hate them, and that no weapon 
is too dirty or too deadly, which will 
not. be:used by the faction. We have, 
besides,. an lot of our own, 
which we shall explain in a line. Let 
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our readers go back and see what has 
been said of Sir Walter Scott by this 
Whig Magazine*—and then let them 
listen to the peddling and pitiful out- 
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cries against. what we have said about 
the Cockney Creatures, with what ap» 
petite they may. 





© <¢ It differs from that noble master-piece in this, that Sir Walter,” p. 205.—And 
again, ‘* Now, Sir Walter Scott only recalls to us what we already knew,” p. 206.—Lon- 


don Magazine for February 1823, 


In a stupid attempt at wit in the same number, a poor 
Sir Walter Scott “ alias the Great UNKNown, alias BILL 


Edward Herbert, 


devil,.who signs himself 


Beacon, alias CUNNING WALTER.”—London Magazine for February 1823, p. 160. 


Poor Driveller ! 





MUSIC, A SATIRE.T 


Wuenever the word Music is 
mentioned, there comes into our mind 
a story of an old friend of ours, from 
about the Passes—‘‘ Aberdeen awa,” 
who had not a small smatch of the hot 
Highland blood about him. He was 
a great pibroch-player ; and of course 
as testy and bigoted about his country 
tunes as a Cameronian, who has lived 
fifty-five years upon oatmieal, can be 
about his religion. He had gone to 
the South of England upon some busi- 
ness, and unfortunately got engaged 
one day at the house of a Dilletante of 
the first water, who, as the devil would 
have it, had an Amateur Concert for 
that very evening. The instruments 
assembled accordingly, and the usual 
routine of overtures, quintetts, and 
concertos, went on. Our friend waxed 
more and more uneasy ; he fidgetted 
mightily on his chair ; applied ever 
and anon td his “ mull,” and took 
glass after glass of what the sideboard 
afforded. He was no quieter. His 
nether man still swayed uneasily about, 
and his face grew redder and redder. 
His deafness to all queries, as to ‘‘ how 
he was entertained,” evidently in- 
creased upon him ; and his gruff re- 

lications became more and more un- 
intelligible. At last the host, after 
some elaborate overture, put the ques- 
tion direct,—“ Had he ever heard 
such music before ?”——“‘ Na ; God be 
thankit,” was. the gruff response. 
“* What? wasn’t he musical? didn’t 
he like it ?”’—“ Like it!” quoth he, 
taking the last violent pinch of sneesh, 
“ Troth, it may be guid mathematics, 
nae dcot ; but I'll be d—d if it be 
music !” 

In our youth, to our shame be it 
spoken, we were something of a fid- 
dler. We left it off because we thought 


it not very creditable. We did not 
choose to run the risk, like Doctor 
Middleton, of being called “ fiddling 
Kit.” Nay, we believe that at one 
time we were even a pipe-player, 
though we have always thought it 
to keep that a secret ; and as our forte, 
to confess a truth, lay less in execution 
than in pathos, we always had a sort 
of grudge at those coxcombs who 
found a sort of harlequin-like fame 
upon making slight-of-hand shifts 
upon the violin, or tongueing turkey- 
cock ios on the German flute, to 
the utter discomfiture of all melody. 
We own that we once aided and abet- 
ted in scattering some white hellebore 
amongst a — of glee-singers, who 
made a sudden finale in a sneezing 
trio, and at another time lent Odohert 
a box of lip salve, which we happen 
to have in our waistcoat et, to 
grease the fidMestick of a veaf ama- 
teur, who shall be nameless. How we 
enjoyed his airs and flourishes, and 
«¢ damnable faces,” whilst he imagined - 
he was leading a noisy concertante 
with a fiddle all the while as dumb as 
old Luckie Wanless the spae-wife ! 
There surely is (more is the pity) 
a pleasure in the ‘‘ lex talionjs.’ Tn 
our younger days we remember being 
cut, as the present fashionable phrase 
goes, by a man with red hair, harsh 
voice, disagreeable manners, no brains, 
and tacles, who for some inex- 
plicable reason suspected himself of 
being a man of consequence. This, no 
doubt, mortified us excessively. But 
we were amply repaid by seeing the 
cutter cut, the week after, by an offi- 
cer of a crack regiment of dragoons, 
We shall not easily forget the satis- 
factory sardonic smile which we felt 
unctuously playing over our counte- 





+ Music, a Satire, by Simeon Sharp, Esq. 12mo. pp. 348. 4s. 6d. Longman, London. 
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nance at that lucky minute. Wene- us like « deviled gizzard upon a reti> 
’ wer pass that corner of Prince's Street, ring nausea. But the aedée must 
without a feeling of the gratified. It judge for himself. We shall not waste 
was, we confess, with something of time in dilating upon the plan of a 
this feeling, with « touch of mischie- ie» satire, the subject of which the title 


vous satisfaction, that we took up this sufficiently elucidates. The author 
little Brochure. In fact, it came over after some preliminary invocations—~ 


O ye, if any such are to be found; 
vs Who, Harmonists, yet leave not sense for sound ; 
O ye; if any such are to be had 
0, Melodists, are not yet crotchet-mad, 
List to my strain, &c. 


dashes into his subject, slashing right and left, something after the manner 
of the ——but comparisons are odious. The sacrifice of meaning to execution, 
is one of the great objects of his indignation. 


When Casuists of Demosthenes inquired 

That gift, by orators the most desired, 

*Tis said the , to their full satisfaction, 
Spoke in brief thunders, ‘ Action ; Action ; Action !” 
Strange freak of fate—The Athenians’ saw, 
Forgot in pulpits, gives 4 law, 

Calls down coy Fame, and regulates the doom 
Of him who would enchant a concert-room. 
What is yon puff-inspired coxcomb’s boast ? 
Not that his air, but elbow moves the most. 
Talk of the raptured Minstrel, who can bring 
The soul of pathos from the trembling string, 
Can voice the swell of Patriot daring, high, 

Or breathe at wilk the Lover’s softest sigh ; 
Talk of such aims, such requisites as these ? 
Preach to the whirlwinds, or beseech the seas ? 
In vain, fond fool, thine eloquence thou wastest, 
He ae jerks ny ten wees the fastest; 
Great more great his aye shall grow 
Who skips from A in alt to. B below ; +. 
And hark ! the Dilletantis’ general roar— 

He shakes—as shake was never shook before ! 


To Stringo’s feats.I have no sort of grudge— 

Fiddlers have taught him, and let fiddlers judge ; 

Do but observe him scampering up amain 

The ladder of the notes, then down again ; 

He to the topmost with ease can climb, 

And mark—how true his stamping foot beats time. 

See him at concerts, perking in the middle 

Of horn and hautboy, drum and great fiddle— 

Like “ the just man,” his tone of truth is found 

Still undismay’d amid the crash of sound, 

When worlds of meeting quirks the mind appal, 

5 se ga Fe ong ve : 
no grudge—yet w not turn si 

When he calls music what is only trick ; 

Trick—that may serve to kill an idle hour, 

And teach —— though not ne ta 6 its power? 

Trick—that might te expression a grace, 

But when she’s banish’d, il ciple i. place, 


le wish, 
is but fish ; 





The next 
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So it shall pass beneath its name, 


And we shall cease to hope and cease to blame. 

* a *- * 

In days when true ambition had control, . 

The ear was but the entrance to the soul, 

The ivory gate through which the minstrel’s strain 
Might a fit e to her state obtain; - 

Stirring with tender, gays or warlike calls, 

The secret chamber or the lofty halls ; 

Sport saw the chase ; Desire his mistress charms ; 
Hope bent to hear, and Courage grasp’d his arms ; 
Peace softer smiled ; Grief raised her languid head ; 
And Care, as Joy tripp’d lightly forward, fled— 
But now, too oft the strain, like humble Hodge, 
Stops short, and revels in the porter’s lodge, 
There plays quaint tricks, stirs up a vulgar rout, 
And getting tiresome, is at last kick’d out. 


e we would seriously recommend to the. attention of the 


Amateurs of the Society for “‘ Ancient Music.” When they have fairly 
through the anthems, and motets and fugues of Doctor Bull or Dr Blow, why 
not go back again? *twould be variety. The idea is certainly new. It would 
be as as a double in hare-hunt, with all the beagles in full cry, precisely 
over the ground they, had just run— 


Why—if in quavery labyrinths ye delight 
« Rans up,” so high they’re almost out of sight, 
‘€ Chords” that would puzzle e’en Apollo’s art, 


' And “ crashes” that might give the devil a start, 


The followi 
performers. 


Vor; XVI. 


Why, if in these the real secret lies, 

Not copy him, of old, who gain‘d the prize 

By driving slyly, in the self-same 
Where he had driven before, his chariot, back ? 
If ’tis a feat to thread that mazy strain, 

It must be worse to thread it back again ; 
Start at the end ; and read, however crabby, 
As ’twere the Talinud—you a Hebrew Rabbi ; 
Play on ; nor doubt applauses shall pursue : 
It must be fine—both difficult and new ; 

Play on ; nor dread lest amateurs miscall ye, 
I warrant they ‘ll take preludio for finale! 


shrewd rule is addressed to those who would shine as concert 
e quote it for the benefit of those whom it may concern. 


A concert? If in concerts thoa would’st shine, 
Take, once for all, this simple rule of mine— 

He fartest in an exhibition tells 

Who makes his instru pre mpeg else. 

"Tis Dragonetti’s very pink of grace 

Torun ji upon the double bass ; ; 

Whilst, ! Clementi might and main lays on 
To make his keys out-rumble a Trombon ; 

If Puzzi came, they might as well be mute, 
Unless their horns became a German flute ; 

Lo! Nicholson. . Would’st thou his seorn, 
Then let thy German flute become a-horn. _ 
Ask ye how-Tteble half of London drew? |. _ 
Why, he could make one whistle sound like two ; 
Unequall’d Fameé! which nothing shall resist 
Until a fiddle turns ventriloquist. A 
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Rule the second for vocalists, is equally-to the purpose. Certain tragic per- 
formers, too, might profit by it. 


Sense, poetry, and feeling—what are they ? 
Your true musician’s key-note is display. 
Hear Madame, in the intervals of song, 
Lug in cadenzas, twenty minutes long ; 
See Signor, gaping in an endless swell, 

To shew us that his lungs are like a bell ; 
Copy them, Kean. It cannot be a sin 

In Hamlet’s pauses to play harlequin ; 

Or, if the above thy fencing clap, 
Embrace th’ occasion—thow art up to trap, 
And when thy foil Laertes shall subdue, 
Tip ’em some more on’t—pink Horatio too. 


Our author’s indignation next turns upon the absurdity which, in truth, is 
glaring enough; of people becoming composers upon the strength of their being 
performers, as if a quick hand argued a nimble wit, or a strong finger a power- 


The stu 
has been 


Now novelty is in such high demand, 

That every tasteless dabbler tries his hand ; 
Each pence-paid scraper must the public dare ; 
Each opera-singer must contrive an air ; 

To few, or none, the favouring heavens have lent 
Voice to perform and genius to invent ; 

Yet see—how one the gaping town invades 
With pining “ Ellens” and “ Bewilder’d Maids,” 
And many a maudlin mawkish strain, that we, 
For lack of better, call a melody, 

Just as the flow’ret which at Christmas blows, 
Scentless and poor of hue, is term’d a Rose. 
——Oh ! potent reasoners, never to be shaken, 
Unmatch’d from Aristotle down to Bacon. 

Yes; with the chaplet be their logic graced, 
pce then 2 le rv 

Let “ Nelson,” murder’d, in your gizzard stick, 
Or the “‘ Bewilder’d Maiden” make you sick. 
This is the clencher of the world polite, 

The Jew can sing, and therefore he can write. 
Contented not with praises justly due 

For warbling airs, unless he makes them too. 

He, with a wisdom somewhat of the frail, 

Seeks both” the cod’s head and the salmon’s. tail.” 
Thus false ambition cheats each class ; the man 
Who executes the work must also plan. 

Play’rs will write dramas ; druggists fix the dose ; 
Masons be architects, and B——m compose. 


_ indifference of composers to the quality of the words they set, 
n 


exposed. Singers are just as bad. Burns and Moore have each 


written words for the air of Robin Adair, yet mark the trash which you still 
hear appended to it in public. However, Simeon Sharp, Esq. 


If mid some SS gewgaws you behold 
A brooch or bracelet glittering o’er with gold, 
Would ye not startle to find nothing in’t, 
But some vile shard or despicable flint ? 
Surely but two conclusions could remain— 
"Tis tinsell’d copper, or the man’s insane. 
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Give Breve a peg to hang his notes upon, 

And be it brick or ruby, ’tisall one; - 

The muse of Shakespeare, or the Bellman’s stuff ; 
Give Breve but syllables, and that’s enough— 
—-Say, gentle reader, and oblige the muse, 
Which horn of the dilemma would you choose ? 


The musician is lastly summed up, something after the spirit of the 
“‘ True-born Englishman.” It is rather too savage—absolutely shocking ; 
and would, we think, startle Dr Johnson himself, even upon his own defini- 
tion of “ a good hater.” 


Of men, if there’s one class above the rest 

That from mine inmost nature I detest ; 

One fellow-trav’ller on this common road, 
Whose as I loathe, above a toad : 

If from the one coxcomb I yr? 

At whom my gorge heaves and my grows sick ; 
Were I compell’d to doom him to ition, 
That one should surely be “a musician.” 
Without a fancy, where shall we appeal ? 
Without an eye to note, a heart to feel ; 
Without or soul or sense to understand, 
Without—with nothing but a nimble hand! 
Since him his stars have not a tailor made, 

The pickpocket’s were sure a better trade 

Than thus, sans passion, feeling, mind, or heart, 
To murder nature and dishonour art. 


Let us take breath !—<** A little civet, good apothecary.” Marry— 


¢ Here's a sta 
That shakes the rotten carcase of old Death 
Out of his rags.” 


Thank Heaven! the next page is of a milder character, and we hasten to 
quote it. To those who have ever had their hearts warmed, or the tears brought 
into their eyes, by the stirring and pathetic old melodies of Scotland or Ireland, 
we think it will give pleasure. We confess we ourselves like it well enough to 
wish there were more such in the book. is 


O! I have lived in many a snatch of song, 

Old as the mountains, as their breezes strong ; 

In many a stirring, many a mournful lay, 

Of times gone by, preserved through many a day, 
Which, heard but once, the heart will ever keep, 
O’er which our grandsires wept—our sons shall weep, 
And felt them fall and soothe, when ill at ease, 

Like scatter’d oil upon the ruffled seas, 

Till all my nature bow’d to their control, 

And the sweet sounds dissolved my very soul. 

Who were the minstrels ? How perverse their lot, 
Their lays surviving, and their names forgot ; 
Unlike the sires of many a ponderous strain, 

Whose scores have moulder’d, but whose names remain. 
Where are the tomes of many to be found 

Who heretofore have fill’d the world with sound ? 
Destroy’d, forgotten, heeded not—Oh, shame ! 

Hath oq counterpoint but deafen’d fame ? 
Methinks I see th’ indignant shade of Gluck, 
Piccini, still inclined to win a muck ; 

And Frenchman Lulli, with his arms a-kimbo ; 
Where are they now ?>—Forgotten—gone—im limbo ; 
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Rach in his day a star that never sets ; 
Where are their works ?—* With all the Capulets. 


Our author can be in a good humour when he pleases. 


* Stephens, no doubt, is sweet, but you may hear 

In many a theatre a voice as clear ; 

And for her science, why, sir, I will stake 

A sovereign, Hallande makes a better shake.” — 

** A sovereign! nay, bet something.”—“ Sir, content ye, 

If you think one too little, make “em twenty. 

And then, for flexibility of throats, 

Let Stephens run the scale in quarter-notes ! 

No ; Catalani’s is the pipe for power, 

I do believe she'd ‘ a half hour. 

Ballads are Stephens’ forte :—I can’t endure a 

Mere ballad-singer straining at bravura.” — 

“ Sir, very probably ; and, with submission, 

I'll take the converse of your proposition. 

Still there’s one gift, one charm, beyond all these”— 

** A charm indeed, pray, name it, if you please.” — 

“ Ay, sir, one grace beyond the reach of art.”— 

« And what is that, in God’s name ?” 

on spel i re * Sir, a heart ; 
t , that periapt, that master-zest, 

Which, like Aladdin's lamp, dims all the rest.” 


Again, take his sketch of a modern concert. 


The flippant leader seats him in the middle ; 

The tenor grave, and pompous the great fiddle ; 
The hautboy at his squints with pride ; 

The simpering flute sits with his head aside ; 
They tune ; the books are oped ; the master’s bow 
Lets fall the well-known tap, and off they go! 
—— Think ye, yond fashionables shall endure 
To sit me through a whole overture? 


No; chitchat to the Aria lends a grace, 
And whisper’d scandals help the thorough bass, 
Till suddenly, perhaps, they’re ta’en aback, 
Caught by some “ pause” in the full tide of clack. 
—— Another crash—bows, elbows jerk amain, 
And tongues and fans are at their work again. 
wy arp piaans” !—and is this the goal ; 


The feast of sound ; the rapture of the soul ; 
The treat where none can sympathy refuse, . 
The heights of art, and triumph of the muse ? 


But we must have done ; and shall conclude with the following encomiastic 
passage, being addressed to certain bibliopoles, for whom {as Odoherty says) 
** we have a particular regard.” We are sure our good friends, Messrs Boosey, 
Monzani, Goulding, &c. will take it as a compliment. 


Farewell bra ere my wearied quill I raise, 
Take from the satirist one drop of praise ; 

I laud ye—if ye'll swallow laud of mine, 

For never making your fine things too fine. 

In sooth, your hat soon ‘cy 

Hf Chen ne Songy ware S00 Se h to—last ; 
If every finest did not meet with finer ; 

And every major dwindle to a minor ; 

And ’tis the ne-plus-ultra of the art, 

That still Rossini overcrows Mozart. 
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Oh! ’twere a grief for modern sons of song, 
If their huge tomes of crotchets lived too long ; 
For who would be at charge to buy him new, 
With five score ancient folios to play through ; 
Or who, that had immortals by the score, 
Could make him reom for fifty folios more ? - 
Full many a sheet would due admirers lack, 
Did aught remain of Lulli, Bull, or Bach, 
And music-sellers feel a gap in nature, 

If great musicians did not yield to greater. 

If German fiddlers deathless rondeaus made, 
Why, what the vengeance would become of trade ? 
This be your motto, be what will your crest, 

“* What’s best is newest, and what's newest best !” 


‘* A perilous shot out of an elder-gun.” Go thy ways, old Simeon.—Thou 
runnest, we conceit, no little risk of getting thy head broken with a Cremona, 


which, if it im 
wished. We 


ved the harmony of thy verses, were a consummation to be 
ink we could guess at thee through thy nomme de — 


but we refrain. Vive la Bagatelle! we believe we owed thee something of a 
review, and we are glad of so good an opportunity of quitting old scores. 





MISS LANDON’S POETRY.* 


As you travel from the great west- 
ern boundary of the city of Westmin- 
sonnel wed senda neeionte 

gingerly and genteelly tow 

that divarication of the road which 
takes you off in one direction through 
Brompton, Fulham, Putney, Rich- 
mond, and thence into the country far 
away ; and on the other, by Knights- 
bridge, where the Baron of Waithman 

Urged his courser on, 

Without stop or stay, 

Down the powdery way, 

That leads to Kensington— 
and thence to Hammersmith, and the 
n= Dove hae Pd mens memsc ry 
t istory ning, as the reme- 
dy for pens suffering under the yellow- 
ness of antiquity. 

If you travel towards this fork, we 
say, you leave on your right hand the 
Cannon Brewery, and on the left, the 
Mone amp: of the Hanstowns. Concern- 
ing the Cannon Brewery, it is not our 
intention here to speak, save to say, 
that its porter is not equal by any 
means to champagne, and it is gene- 
rally allowed to be the cause why so 
many eminent poets who live in that 
neighbourhood, and are from dire ne- 
cessity compelled to drink it, have not 
that beautiful appearance which we see 
depictured in the countenances of the 


iiaape of marthe. "The Unyadoniod 
um e. 
sda fais for this would edd us too 
much into detail at the present mo- 
ment, and would, besides, trench in 
upon an eminent work on porter drink~ 
ing in general, which has been for se- 
veral months engaging the pen of one 
of the first theologians in the country. 
We therefore leave the Cannon 
Brewery to the right, and luff to the 
larboard. Here you find yourself at 
fanked bys pair of ges inant, othe 
ed by a pair o ».at the 
base of ons of which is an ‘hechipon 
in comely capitals, informing you that 
ou are in one of the Hans towns ; and, 
you will read—for thou 
as Gray says, else you 


can’st re 


ooking uP, 
would not be pene} this article— 


that you have to walk down Sloane 
Street. If you be an antiquarian re- 
pository, you will then to think 
that you are in a region denominated 
after that illustrious native-of the 
county of Down, in the province of 
Ulster, who founded the British 
Museum ; or if you be not, in which 
case we shall we pion better of you, 
ou may proceed not troubli 
Sa ee 
the con whistli ike 8 
Cymon, as you go, for want of thought, 
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or flourishing your bamboo in the 
manner of C Trim, when his 
master ~» ——e the —. 
Marching this street, right 
ae: Proce and ame. why me 
ing to stop you, except the Cadogan 
por ey the middle of the way, 
cenit if you have taken nothing to 
8 since breakfast, you ma 
for a ion. as nothin * sO As 
suffering the body to pine for want of 
nutriment re come into Sloane 
Square, which does not in any 
resemble the squares of Grosvenor or 
Russell. Thro this you may, if 
you like, in townward 
a the Park, through streets of 
a raffish description, and emerging (for 
instance) at the Horse Guards, you 
may, if you have nothing better to do, 
go look at the new house Mr Murray 
of Albemarle Street has just taken in 
that quarter of the world ; but if you 
do, you will decidedly have male a 
round for nothing. 

Good heaven! somebody will say, 
what is the meaning of this rigmarole 
cock-and-a-bull sort of nonsense ? Do 
you take us for Peripatetics? By no 
means, my friends, but there is 


no need for hurry. The day is young. 


Hooly and fairly goes far. T. 
world easy. 


the 
Blow not your horse in 
the and you will be the far- 
ther on w ight falls. We are 
now going on with the review of a 
book, though you may not perceive it, 
in the most orderly manner concei- 
vable. We were formerly pupils of the 
illustrious Professor Von Feinagle, and 
recollect that he, like Cicero before 
him, insisted upon the application of 
Topics which the judicious reader will 

that we have, in due order, 
brought to bear in this case. 

For, to go without farther prelude 
to the matter in hand, in that very 
street down which we bade you shape 
your course, namely, Sloane Street, 
at the hundred and thirty-first num- 
ber thereof, dwells Miss Letitia Eli- 
zabeth Landon, who has just publish- 
ed a very sweet volume of poetry un- 
der the signature of L. E.L. Now it 
is not because she is a very pretty 
girl, and ney goed girl, Sat woes 

to prai poems, but because 
ee like og Weare altogether, and 
by many years, too old, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or in the tangles of Nezra’s hair, 


Miss Landon’s Poetry. 
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and, therefore, may be considered by 
many as equally incapacitated for ad- 
miring love-poetry, as we are avowed- 
ly from making love. But it by no 
means follows, non sequitur, as they 
have it in the schools—for he who can- 
not handle a pencil may admire Les- 
lie,—the we so even of gloves may 
delight in Spring, and he who never 
cracked a joke during his existence, 
may yet be able to pucker up his 
mouth in a shower of smiles at the fa~ 
cetiousness of some of our articles. So, 
though quite hors de combat in the 
fields of Cupid, we may yet give cri- 
tical judgment on the productions of 
his favourite muses. 

We have heard it said that in Miss 
Landon’s volume there was too much 
love, and that it would be desirable if 
she would write on something else. 
We beg your pardon—it would not. 
If she could change her sex, and be- 
come a He, then, as the conundrum has 
it, the affair would be altered ; but as 
things are, she is quite right. No- 
thing can be truer than that maxim of 
OUr MIGHTY MORALIST,* that woman 
equals man in that one glorious pas- 
sion, and that one only ; and, conse- 
quently, in it alone has she any chance 
of rivalling the bearded lords of crea- 
tion. What a pretty botchery Mrs 
Hemans, clever and brilliant as in- 
deed she is, has made of it, when she 
takes upon herself to depict the awful 
fall of the last of the Cesars, in the 
breach of the last wall of Byzantium ! 
Or who does not pity the delusion of 
Miss Porter, when she fancies that she 
is giving us the grim features of Sir 
William Wallace, with a white hand- 
kerchief to his face, and a bottle of 
aromatic vinegar under his nose? 
Again, what more odiously blue-stock- 
ing and blundering, than Madame de 
Stael’s Germany. We should almost 
as soon read one of her beau Sir James 
M‘Intosh’s articles in the Edinburgh 
Review. What more vivid, more 
heart-stirring, than those parts of Co- 
rinne which have escaped the desire of 
shewing off literature ? Miss Holford’s 
Falkirk, Miss Mitford’s Lyrics, Miss 
Porden’s Mineralogy, &c. &c. &c. are 
all doomed, by the very principle of 
their existence, to a speedy dissolu- 
tion, as rapid as Lady Morgan’s poli- 
tics. But on their own ground, Love, 
who doubts but that these ladies would 
be a model for the odious male crea- 





* Odoherty. Maxim xxi. 
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tures who venture on it? Take our 
most eminent amorist, Lady Holland’s 
little man, Tom Moore,—and see how 
cold, glittering, tinsel-like, nine-tenths 
of his poetry on the subject are, and 
how pws germ how immeasurably 
under his model, Sappho, he sinks, 
even in his most elevated and success- 
ful efforts. Sappho! did we say? 
Why, he is inferior to many passages 
in the little volume before us, in real 
and true warmth and tenderness of 
delicate feeling. 

The principal poem of Miss Lan- 
don’s be . — bya —_ most 
jaw-breakingly perplexing to the popu- 

tion of Conkalgns $ icularly that 
portion of them who have an affection 
for lovely Italy,—the Improvisatrice. 
The idea is pretty ; a young lady of 
great poetical powers falls in love, 
unhappily, as usual, and her adven- 
tures afford a thread on which to hang 
little poems of her composition. The 
opening is a very melodious piece of 
versification. 

‘¢ I am a daughter of that land, 
Where en poet’s lip and the painter’s 


Are most divine,—where earth and sky 

Are picture both and —_ 

I am of Florence. ’Mid the chill 

Of hope and feeling, oh ! I still 

Am proud to think to where I owe 

My birth, though but the dawn of woe ! 
My childhood pass’d ’mid radiant things, 

Glorious as Hope’s imaginings ; 

Statues but known Seen sil of the 


earth, 
By being too lovely for mortal birth ; 
Paintings whose colours of life were caught 
From the fairy tints in the rainbow wrought ; 
Music whose sighs had a spell like those 
That float on the sea at the evening’s close ; 
Language so silvery, that every word 
Was like the lute’s awakening chord ; 
Skies half sunshine, and half starlight ; 
Flowers whose lives were a breath of de- 
light ; 
Leaves whose green pomp knew no wither- 


ing 5 
Peusnian bright as the skies of our 

Spring; : 
And songs whose wild and passionate line 
Suited a soul of romance like mine.” 

There are many other as aveling 

and Coleridge-like passages throug 
the pore ome of the stories in- 
t are hi poetical—particu- 
larly the Mooreh aeands. But we 
are puzzled how to make quotations. 
Somehow or other, the . newspapers 
have got hold of this poem, and quoted 
from it so liberally, that they have 
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left nothing for the more slow méving 
critiques of Monthly reviewers. The 
gens de plume in London have pawed 
the book kindly, we doubt not, but 
clumsily, and we fear that there may 
be a reaction. The clever lads who 


write for Knight’s Quarterly Maga- 
zine, have called ‘Miss L. iE. L. the 
“¢ girl puffed in the new »” and 
though they hasten to do away the 
apparent unkindness bya civil and flat- 
tering notice, yet the very use of the 
phrase (not a gallant one for you, 
young gentlemen) marks the nature 
of the impression likely td — 
by panegyrics proceeding from su 
pe ae. Sy Sad indeed, we may safely 
add, incompetent dealers in criticism. 

Miss L. has a good command of 
language, and a fair store of poetical 
ideas, with a great deal of taste in ar- 
rangement, and an ear tuned to the 
varied melodies of the lan; . She 
would do much better if she did not 
write after so ee eee models, 
and in so many distinct keys. But 
the lady is young, in her teens we are 
told, and, of course, will not listen to 
the voice of advisers like us powdered 
with the snow of years. We shall not 
therefore now trouble her with such 
unpalatable food, but, quoting a couple 
of specimens from her sm 
put an end to our article.—From “ The 
Legend of the Rhine.” 

« _ Herbert sat him in his hall ; the 


earth 
Was blazing ait mocked the storm with- 
out 
beter st oc up: the dark hounds 
Assi eanin and the old knight had 
dof’d — 


His hunting-cloak, and listen’d to the lute 
And song of the fair girl who at his knee 
Was seated. In the April hour of life, 
When showers are led by rainbows, and the 


heart 
Is all arg and green leaves, was Isa- 
A band of pearls, white like the brow o'er : 
which 


They past, kept the bright curls from off 
the ft 3 thence 
They wander’d to her feet—a golden 
shower. . 
She had that g colour on the cheek 
Which speaks the heart so well; those 
deep-blue eyes, 
Like summer’s darkest sky, but not so 
They were too passi for hap 
ey w tess. 
Light Row Rend oer rarhy bloom on her 
cheek, 
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Her had raised the spirit of her race 
eke eloquent brow. She had just 


told 
Of the young Roland’s deeds,—how he 
had stood 
Against a host and conquer’d ; when there 


came 
A pilgrim to the hall—and never yet 
Had stranger asked for shelter and in vain ! 
The board was the Rhenish flask 
was drain’d ; 
Again they gather'd round the hearth, 


pe Or Ee 
<I would give worlds,’ she said, “to 000 


this 
This gallant Roland ! I could deem him all 
A man must honour and a woman love !” 
a: { , I pray thee not recall those words, 
For I am Roland!’ From his face he 


The hood and pilgrim’s 


young knight 
Knelt before Isabelle !’ 
rapips oa w prethey wore beloved. Oh, 
1 have said all that can be said of Wes, 
In saying that they loved. The young 


heart has 
Such store of wealth in its own fresh wild 


Awd tts Love that works the mine, ond 


brings 
Its treasure to the light. I did love once, 
Loved as youth Genius loves ; 


though now 

My heart is child and sear’d, and taught 
to wear 

That ipod » Amal things—a mask of 


Ise throbs at the memory 
has been! Love is like the 


cloak,—and a 





ES nn rich colour over all, 
And makes all beautiful. The morning 


looks 
Its very loveliest, when the fresh air 
Has tinged the cheek we love with its glad 
red ; 
And the hot noon flits by most rapidly, 
When dearest eyes gaze with us on the 


page 
Bearing the poet’s words of love : and then 
The twilight walk, when the link’d arms 


can feel 
The beating of the heart ; upon the air 
There is a music never heard but once,— 
A light the eyes can never see again ; 
Each star has its ewn prophecy of hope, 
And every song and tale that breathe of 
love . 


Seem echoes of the heart. 
i by— 
ever when love has lent 
His rainbow plumes to aid his flight—and 
Spring 


Miss Landon’s Poetry. 


Aug. 
Had wedded with the Summer, when a 


steed 
Stood at Lord Herbert’s gate,—and Isa- 
Had yb of, farewell to Roland, and had 
given 
Her blue scarf for his colours. He was 


, gone 
To raise his vassals, for Lord Herbert’s 
towers 
Were menaced with a siege ; and he had 
sworn 
By Isabelle’s white hand that he would 
claim 


Its beauty only as a conqueror’s prize. 
Autumn was on the woods, when the blue 


Rhine 
Grew red with blood:—Lord Herbert’s 
banner flies, 
But where is is the bearing of his ranks. 
But aay he who said that he would 


At his ight hand to battle ?—Roland ? 


where 
Oh! where is Reland ? 
Isabelle has watched 
Day after day, night after night, in vain, 
Till she has wept in hopelessness, and 
thought 
U old histories, and said with them, 
ere is no faith in man’s fidelity !’ 
Isabelle stood upon her lonely tower ; 
And as the evening-star rose up, she saw 
An —s train bearing her father’s ban- 


In triumph to the castle. Down she flew 

To greet the victors :—they had reached 
the hall 

Before herself. What saw the maiden 
there ?— 

A bier !—her father laid upon the bier ! 

Roland was gwen J by the side, his face 

Bowed fo. his and hid ;—but Isa- 


Knew te 0: curling hair and stately 
And tre ie on his breast. He shrank 


As PRs were iets or sickness, or despair. 
‘ Isabelle ! it was I who slew thy father !’ 
She fell almost a corpse upon the body. 

It was too true! With all a lover’s speed, 
Roland had sought the thickest of the fight ; 
He gain’d the field just as the crush be- 


gan ;— 
Unwitting of his colours, he had slain 
The father of his worshipp’d Isabelle ! 


They met once moré :—and Isabelle was 
chan 


As much as if a lapse of years had past : 
She was so thin, so pale, and her dim eye 
Had wept away its luxury of blue. 

She had: cut off her sunny hair, and wore 
A robe of black, with a white crucifix : 


-It told her destiny—her youth was vowed 


And in convent of the 


To Heaven. 
isle, 





Miss Landon’s Poetry. 


That Isabelle had tied around his neck, 
And cat her,—and pray’d that she 


And heard the vesper-hymn of Isabelle 

Float in deep sweetness o’er the silent river. 
One , and he did not see the scarf, 
He watch’d and watch"d in vain ; at length 


his hope 

Grew desperate, and he pray’d his Isa- 
belle 

Might have forgotten hith :—but midnight 
came, 

And with it came the convent’s heavy bell, 


Tolling for a departed soul ; and then 
He knew that IsaBELLE was dead ! Next 


They laid her in her grave and the moon 
rose 


Upon a mourner weeping there :—that 
tomb 
Was Roland’s death-bed !” 


We also insert the 
BALLAD OF CRESENTIUS. 


* I look’d upon his brow,—no sign 
Of guilt or fear was there, 
He stood as proud by that death-shrine 
As even o’er i 
He had a power ; in his eye 
There was a quenchless energy, 
A spirit that could dare 
The deadliest form that Death could take, 
And dare it for the daring’s sake. 


He stood, the fetters on his hand, 
He raised them haughtily ; 

And had that grasp been on the brand, 
It could not wave on high 

With freer pride than it waved now. 

Around he looked with changeless brow 
On many a torture nigh : 


The the chain, the the wheel, 
iook, talsabdiptivess etkanae 


And danced his snow on the gale. 


But now he stood chained and alone, 
The headsman by his side, 
The plume, the h the 
The sword, which had 
The mightiest, lay broken near ; 
And yet no sign or sound of fear 
Came from that lip of pride; - ~ 
And never king or conqueror’s brow 
Wore higher look than his did new. 


He bent beneath the headsman’s stroke 
With an uncover’d eye ; ye 
A wild shout from the numbers broke. . 
Who throng’d to see him die, 

It was.a ’s loud acclaim, 

The voice of anger and of shame, 

A nation’s cry, 

Rome’s wail above her only son, 

Her patriot and her latest one.” 


Pe he ape seme = We trust 
at she continue sedulously to 
cultivate her powers, and that in due 
course of time ‘we may be favoured by’ 
another effusion of her muse, when 
her mind is more matured by expe 
rience, and expanded by itional 
stores of knowledge. It is but a poor 
compliment that we pay her, when we. 
tell her that she is the cleverest girl in 
print. It will be in her own power to 
arrive at more itive distinction. 
We hope that all the bon-bons which 
have been distributed to her with un- 
wonted liberality by the stern censors 
of books, will not spoil her ; and that 
we shall have to greet her as 

at her next ce as we do he 
and, of course, 


gone; 


L., under a differ~ 
ent name. Is not that a good wish to 
end with ? 
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HORA OERMANicz. 
No. XVII, 
SCHILLER’S PIESKO. 


Among Schiller’s plays, perhaps 
there is not any one that has more 
“ capabilities” of being rendered ef- 
fective and interesting in another lan- 
guage, than the “ Conspiracy of Fi- 
esko.” . From beginning to end it ex- 
hibits a bustle and variety of incident 
and situation, with a passionate liveli- 
ness of dialogue, and strength in the 
delineation of character, which are 
truly admirable, But it has been less 
noticed than the others, because, with 
much energy, it combines many faults, 
and because the catastrophe (especial- 
ly the aecidental death of the heroine, 
by the hand of her husband) seems 
exaetly calculated to provoke the cen- 
sures of minor critics. Nothing, how- 
ever; be more easy than to 
change the concluding scenes if requi- 
site ; nor ta yt be any difficulty 
in modifying the dialogues regarding 
the intended fate of Bertha, (part of 
the madera such manner that 
they w not — offensive to the 
over-fastidious delicacy of an English 
reader or auditor, who cannot forgive 
in Schiller, that boldness which he 
ves, even in his own minor au- 

ws, provided time has given them a 


sanction. 

As tothe. ‘‘ Fiesko” being written, 
like the “‘ Robbers,” in prose, this ob- 
jeote has been obviated already by 

» whose edition, of the 

n. yery good blank verse) we 

€ recourse to at this time. In- 

there can be no good reason why 

_ “* Robbers” should not be treated 


gone by in Germany as well as here ; 
and there can be little doubt, that a 
refacimen = to tad ecsomel (for, 
ine ntry where re is re« 
— = mast Schiller wes) would 
t applause, if properly con- 

Seth ood aeske Pol to that le- 
vel, which is suited to the powers of 
English actors, and the so called re- 
fined taste of English audiences. With 
Fiesko, the difficulties would be great- 
yma because it could not be 
through by means of three or 

four good performers. Not only are 
the dramatis persone numerous, but 


there are many characters, which must 


be played with energy and skill, other 
wise the effect would be lost; and 
where an author finds it difficult 
enough to obtain adequate representa-~ 
tives even for one hero, and one hero- 
ine—this obstacle is indeed almost in- 
surmountable. 

For the same reason (that is, be- 
cause the characters are so numerous, ) 
we shall not insist on analysing the 
complicated underplots, but set down 
only such notices as will render a few 
extracts intelligible. The less need 
be said, because bad translations (in 
prose) of the “‘ Fiesko” have been alrea- 
dy published, and the story (if nothing 
more) can be judged of by them. 

Fiesko, Count of Levagna, who, at 
an early age, has obtained the highest 
distinction as a soldier, and has mar- 
ried a lady of very noble birth, enter- 
tains a mortal hatred towards the 
house of Doria, the then reigning 
Dukes of Genua, not, indeed, against 
the old Duke Andreas, but against his 
nephew, the Crown-Prince Giannet- 
tino, whose enormous wickedness ren- 
ders the supreme power vested in his 
family highly dangerous and oppres- 
sive. Fiesko has already, at the com- 
mencement of the play, Tia plans for 
a revolution, and in order to conceal 
those plans more effectually, he leads 
a life of seeming careless festivity, and 
even abandoned libertinism. Above 
all, he pretends to have fallen vehe- 
mently in love with the Princess Julia, 
the sister of Giannettino, a woman of 
great beauty, but of unbounded vanity, 
and almost fiendish wickedness.—{_In 
this respect, her character, as Schiller, 
in one of his letters, confesses, rather 
‘* oversteps the immodesty of na- 
ture.”"]—Consequently, he neglects 
the societ of his amiable wife, to 
whom he has not imparted his plans, 
their success depending wholly on his 
being able to keep up this assumed 
part, to which the distress suffered by 

is Countess obviously contributes. 
If he can but wait unsuspected, and de- 
lude the minds of persons in power, 
until his plans are fully ripened, that 
is, until the arrival of certain troops 
in the harbour of Genua, he can then 
throw aside.the mask, ‘and carry his 
great designs openly into execution. 





imagine 0 is Teall becom 
indifferent to his duties, atid to the 
public weal,—also, by the crimes of 
Prince Giaunettino, and a certain ne- 
gro, whom he has hired to assassinate 
Fiesko, but whiom the latter discovers, 
pardons, ( pro tempore, ) and afterwards 
subservient to his own pur- 
poses. But by far the most interest~ 
ing: personages are Fiesko himself, and 
= countess. At the commencement 
of the play, the latter fully believing 
in the t of her husband as to his 
intrigue with the Princess Julia, en- 
sa and disordered, attended by 
male frietids. She has broken 
po, in her masquerade dress, from 
a grand entertainment given by Fies- 
ko, in order to keep up his assumed 
character. At a distance are heard the 
loud sounds of music, and all the tu- 
mult of a large assembly.— 


Leonora, (tearing off her mask.) 
Noes I'll hear no more ! 
I am degraded,—lost ! 
Rosabella. Nay, dearest lady ! 
Leon. Before mine eyes, how shame- 
less !—In the sight 
Even of all Genua’s nobility. 
(Much moved.) 
Before my weeping eyes, oh Rosabella ! 
Rosab. Yet, on: this for what it was, 
no more 
Than playful gallantry ! 
Leon. How, gallantry ? 
Their shameless interchange of stolen 
looks, 
His anxious watching every glance of hers, 
The long-protracted kiss, that, on her arm 
mec left a flame-red spot,—nay, 


His mood of of deep and rapturous thought, 


Th’ Bec world had melted from around 
him, 

And in the rasdens of space he was alone, 

With this dear Julia! Playful gallantry ? 

Go, go! Thou hast not loved. Dispute 
not then 

With me, what are love's tokens ! 

Sophia. Dearest countess, 
Then be it so.—One husband lost, "tis 


Ts ten Cicesbeos won 
Leon. A husband lost ? 
The current of his love but for a space 
Hath wandered, and thou deem’st Fiesko 
lost ? 
Away, 5 aoe !There’s poiaen, on thy 


"T'was guiltless badinage mn! twas mockery. 
Say, Rosabella ? 
Rosad. Doubtless, ’twas no more. 


? 


alan’ 


. Eeon. (Lost tn thought.) iT 
But, that she dream’d of ruling in his heart, 
That on his memory dwelt her form alone, 
Of het alone all nature with him ! 


Ha, whither am I Marna en . ?.—that the 
world, 

With all its bravery, were nothing more. . 

Than the fine gem whereon her Shuteens 
form 


For his he was graven,—that he loved 


Loved J ulia!—Here, your arm ; Ppray you, 
child, 
Support me! 
(Pause. -The music is apie heard 
Srom within.) 
Hark! Was that Fiesko’s voice, 
That rose above the tunmlt? Can he 


laugh, 

When Leonora weeps in solitude ? 

But 1ioj—'twas not his Peres athe 
Gianettino’s,; 

The rough tones of that clownish Doria. 

Rosab. It was, signora. But, I pray 

you, come. 
In that chamber— 

Leon. Bella, thou art pale— 

Thou liest ! Even now I trace it in thine 
eyes, 

Even in the Genuesan countenance, 
The looks of aif I read a mystery. 

' (Covering her faces) 
Enou habitants of Genua 
Know more than to Fiesko’s loving wife 
May be disclosed. 

Soph. How jealousy contrives 
All things‘ to aggravate ! 

Leon. (With melancholy enthusiasm.) 
While he was yet Lieetinionhe 
Fiesko—was HIMSELF, i’ the gr 
Amid the band of maidens there, . 
Howcame he, Hikes Geb opene dest 
With all Antinous’ grace an npr. 
How proudly and majestit then he moved, 
As if on youthfal shoulders lightly borne. 
Came with him-all the pomp 58 Gaia 
How did our timid loo epee him, 
And if they met ting 
They tremblingly: mae. *d, asif vupelad 
In sacrilege; and yet, oh Rosabellas » 

How eagerly did we drink up those looks, 
How enviously we counted: those bestowed. . 
On others, even upon a bosom friend 
They were, like Eris’ apple, thrown among 


us nat 
And loving ¢ eyes gleamed wilder, and soft 
hea: 
Beat stormily —A fection’ s bonds were broke 
By jealous strife. 

Rosab. Ay, pa Mee ng ree 9 
*T was like the tumult of an inswrreetion, 
All women strove to gain this: niatchless 

prize. 

Len And now to call him mine! Oh 

fearful lot— ’ 
Too much 4 torane Genna’s greatest 


Miné;—in whom nature hath combined all 
gifts !—. 
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Hear, Child, I cannot longer hide it from 
But will at once entrust you with my heart’s 
Most secret thoughts——As with Fiesko 


Before the sacred altar I did stand, 
And waited silent, for the church’s bless- 


Then, like’s gleam of lightning through my 
Arose the bold and lofty thought—Fi- 


esko, 

The man whose hand now gently rests in 
thine— 

(Hush—mark if no one watches our dis- 
course !) 

Thy ae a if at that mighty 

t 

Thy heart not higher heaves, then woe to 

thee !) 


Thine own Fiesko one day will release 
Genua from slavish bonds. 
Rosab. How? On that day, 
Such dreams could haunt a woman’s breast ? 
Leon. Ay, Rosa— 
Well ap Py thou wonder ;—mid the pride 


Joy 
Even of that bridal-day !—But though a 


woman, 
I feel mine own nobili a blood, 
And cannot patiently look on, and mark 
How the proud tree of Doria lifts its boughs 
In triumph o’er my nobler ancestors. 
Andreas, ’tis true, is mild,—benevolent ; 
The good old man may still be Genua’s 
duke 


But the vile Giannettino is his nephew’; 

‘That man so stained by crimes, is his next 
heir : 

And then Fiesko—weep for me, good girls ! 

Fiesko loves the sister of this—demon ! 

.Rosab. Unhappy fate! 

_ Leon. Go now—and mark the hero, 

The idol of all Genua,—where he sits 

Amid his and parasites, 

Tickling their ears with coarse, unseemly 


wit, 
With stories, not of battles—but intrigues. 
That is Fiesko !—Genua so hath lost 
Her warrior—I my husband ! 
Rosab. Speak not loudly ; 
Some one es ! 

Econ. Fiy then—’tis hance 
Fiesko, and «| clouded might now 
Disturb his ° 
ej Ezxeunt. 


To this succeeds an interview be- 
tween the wicked prince Giannettino 
and Hassan the Moor, in which the 
former instructs the latter how he is 
to assassinate Fiesko; and on the 
Moor’s pap aye that he must, im- 
mediately after the deed, fly from Ge- 
nua, the Prince rashly pays him with 

beforehand. the 


CAug 
whole play, the character of the Moor 
is well kept up, and affords one of the 
best specimens of a mercenary villain 
that have been yet produced.’ In the 
third scéne comes a very lively inter- 
view between Fiesko and Julia, in 
which the former makes vehement love 
to the princess. Then an interview 
between Giannettino, and his creature 
Lomellin, when the prince first be- 
trays his design of obtaining posses- 
sion, by violence, of Bertha, the beauti- 
ful daughter of Verrina, one of the 
first noblemen in the city. The whole 
of the first, second, and third aets, is 
occupied Dy @ constant variety of 
scenes, exhibiting with increased 
strength of colouring, the unhappi- 
ness and jealousy of Leonora, the wa- 
vering character of Fiesko, who though 
a republican, yet aims, like other re- 
publicans, at the acquisition of power, 
the cabals and conflicts of the noblesse, 
the fates of Bourgognino and Bertha, 
the latter of whom is grossly insult- 
ed by Giannettino, in consequence of 
which, her lover (Bourgognino) is 
driven to despair, (whereupon he be- 
comes a conspirator,) and her father, 
in a fit of frenzy, invokes on her a 
curse, never to be reealled, until such 
time as the present government is 
overthrown, and the dishonour she 
has sustained amply compensated.— 
Then there are the constantly recur- 
ring short scenes with the Moor Has- 
san, (one of the acting principles of 
evil,) with Giannettino, who, at a pub- 
lie meeting of the Senate, behaves in 
a@ manner the most outrageous, and 
then forms 2 plan for assassinating 
twelve of the nobili, and placing him- 
self at once on the throne, &c. &c. 

It would be requisite to give longer 
extracts than we have now room for, 
in order to.afford a proper view of the 
vi great merits of this tragedy. 
pt powerful scene relating to Ber- 

alone occupies twenty pages."] 
** Figsko” exhibits truly a concentra- 
tion of varied interest, an exuberance 
of effective genius, and we doubt not 
that in its composition, Schiller (who 
was then but a very young man) felt 
himself inspired ond elevated in no 
ordinary d . 

The third act commences with the 
following soliloquy. The scene isa 
je odo nena ws Bea a balcon 

oor in the back-ground, 
which is visible the red light 
of the dawning day. 





1624.') 


Fics. (Ai the window.) Lo, there ! the 

« | ,mnoon already hath declined, 

And from the sea mounts fierily the morn- 

Wild fantasies have broke my nightly rest, 

And now my soul, my whole existence, 
toils 


Beneath owe mighty and o’erpowering 
thought.— 
I’ must into the cool air ! 

(He opens the glass door to the bal- 
cony, through which are visible 
the town, &c. in the red light of 
morning.  Fiesko walks vehe- 
mently up and down.) 

Am I not 
The first—the greatest man in Genua ? 
And should not meaner spirits move around 


me, : 

As do the lesser planets round the sun, 

Submissively, in meek obedience ? 

But virtue—(Stands _ still.) —conscience ? 
How ? for lofty minds, 

Are not temptations different far prepa- 


red, 
From those that do mislead ignoble souls, 
And wherefore should like virtue be from 


us 
Demanded? Armour that for pigmy 


frames 
Is fashioned —will it clothe a giant’s limbs ? 
(The sun rises over Genua.) 
Ha, now! This town, so full of natural 


beauty, 
Its harbours, towers, and princely palaces, 
To hover o’er them like the royal eagle, 
To call it mtwE! To beam out, over it, 
Even like th’ imperial sun in the high hea- 


vens, 
All fervid passions, and unsated wishes, 
To merge at once into this vasty sea ! 
To gain such prize even stratagem is vir- 
tu 


e. 

Dishonourable ’twere, to plunder gold, 

Even though the sum were millions ; but 
A CROWN, 

That theft is NAMELESS GREAT! Aspi- 
ring crimes , 

Soar above shame. To OBEY and to CoM- 
MAND ! 

Oh what a gulf betwixt these adverse 


z ts 

Take all that life affords, most estimable ; 

Ye conquerors, come with trophies, laurel 
crown’d ; 

Ye artists, bring your never-fading works ; 

Ye sensualists, add all your sweetest plea- 


sures, 
And voyagers, your new-found seas and 
isles ! 

To oBEY and to commMaND? Being or 
' death ! 

Whoe’er shall pass the void that 

Inferior spirits from th’ eternal 

May measure out this vasty chasm ! 
io (With enthusiastic gestures.) 

To stand : 


Exalted on that fearful height,—to smile 


tes 


Schiller’s Fieske, 


| ‘1e7 
From henee upon the tumults of in 
And ma he diy ed sn 
To guide unseen that armour’d Titan 
And if he dares with Sinha tenll bs 
n e to 
knock , 


Too loudly at th’ imperial gate,—t’inflict 
Wounds that he dare not coik to compen- 


sate! . 
To check with playful rein, like harness’d 


8 

The passions of the multitude,—and if 
The ruler’s sceptre, with creative power, 
Should in some vassal’s heart wake regal 


dreams, ) 
Even = one breath to crush into the 
ust ‘ 
His insolent pretensions! Oh these 
thoughts, ay 
These fairy visions, bear the ravish’d mind 
Far o’er each bound and limit.—To be 
KING 
But for a moment,—this alone involves, 


Concentrated, the quintessence of life. . 
*Tis pee sphere wherein we live, but 


Which we therein possess, which makes us 


poor 
Or wealthy. ‘Lengthen out in tones diffuse 
The thunder’s voice, and therewith shalt 
ae thou lull 
ildren to sleep. But, be those tones 
collected 


Into one fearful burst, and at the 
sound, é . 

So regal and imperative, the heavens 

Will tremble.. I am now resolved ! 


To this admirable soli » (which 
must prove a seumabliday Check fa the 
way of every translator, for it is very 
difficult to render,) succeeds a: scene 
of expostulation between the Coun 
tess and Fiesko. 2 

Leon. (Timidly.) My lord, 

Can you “an me, if I thus disturb 
The quiet of your morning hours ? 

Fies. (Confused.) Leonora, 

Doubtless your coming now hath: much 

. a we chis, 

con. *T wixt lov is, methinks, 
should never “rey 

Fics. But wherefore trust your beauty, 


dearest 
To this cold ing air ? 
Leon. Ask rather why 
Those poor remains of beauty should be 


saved, 
For grief to feed ne ale : 


. 


Howe thin” " 
ow’s thi ? On peace of 
SOR 
(0 state intrigues, no toilsome 
Like those which break my rest. 
Leon. It may be so, - 
And yet my even fails amid this 


quiet. 
I came, my lord, to trouble you even now 
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With a poor 

ara 
Cet Resting matnaystemngely cneng®, 

I dream’d that I was Countess of Levag- 

i @eMMantogat 2) 

That dream is fled, but yet mine eyes are 


: heavy. 
I must indeed try, if I cannot bring 
Somewhat of youth’s gay sun-light back 


Se FEE sethue of chibdhecd,.to dis- 


Those vain illusions ; therefore I entreat 
That I may go from hence to my dear 
mother. 
Fies. (Confounded.) How,—Countess ? 
Leon. ’Tis a spoil’d and wayward thing 
This heart of mine, and you must bear 
with me. 
The slightest recollection of that dream 
Disorders my sick fantasy, and therefore 
I bring these pledges, now grown fearful 
to 


ff you can 
brief moments on me. 


_to me, 
_ Back ag proper owner. Take them 


(Lays jewels on the table.) 
This, too, that like an arrow struck my 
heart— 


(His. love-letters.) 
And thi 
(Weeping violently, and about to 
retire in haste.) 

But I paRT NOT WITH THE WouNDs! 
Fies. (Agitated, and detaining her.) 
Nay, what a scene, Leonora !—For Hea- 

, ven’s sake !—— 
Leon, If I deserve not now to be your 


wife, 
Still, for your sake, I should have been re. 


And yet, how tongues malicious hiss at me, 

And Genua’s maids and matrons look 
askance 

apne“ Mark howthe vain beau- 


_ Who married Count Fieske !’”"—So they 
speak, 


And cruelly my.sex revenges now 
The pride, that once I cherish’d, when 
Fiesko 


Stood with me at the altar. 
Fies. What wild words ! 


I pray you, Countess— 
Leon. (Aside.) Ha! he changes colour— 
Now pale, now red.—I breathe again ! 
Fies. Two days— 
Only for two days trust me. 
Leon. But to think— 
(Oh virgin light of day ! how dare I speak 
Of such a crime ?) to think that I am thus 
Renounced and c&st off for a lewd co- 
uette !— 
o~- ‘on me, Fiesko. What! those 


eCYeSc 
Whereat all Genua trembles, cannot meet 
Avwoman’s teara?.. 


Aug. 
:. Files. No more of this, 


is, Signora, 
Leon, (Bitterly) To tear and crush a 
- weakly woman’s heart ! ; 
Oh! this, forsooth, doth well become a 
hero. 


I threw myself into this warrior’s arms, 
Confiding to him all mine earthly hopes 
And joys ; now they are sacrificed, and all 
Given up for one who—— 
Fies. (Vehemently.) No, my Leonora ! 
Leon. My Leonora !—QOh !. thanks, 
thanks—Kind Heaven ! 
That tone again had love’s true melody. 
False man !—yet I should hate thee, and 
I snatch 
Eagerly at the broken crumbs that now * 
I, as a beggar, gain from thine affection. 
What have I said, Fiesko ?—Hatred >— 
No! 
My falsehood well may teach me how to 
die ; 
But to hate thee !__Oh, never ! 
Fies. Leonora, 
Grant me one poor request. 
Leon. Whate’er thou wilt 
Of me demand, only not cold indifference. 
Fies. This is all—But for two days 
Ask me no questions, and condemn me not. 
(Exit.) 
At length, towards the end of the 
fourth act, Fiesko, though his plans are 
yet unknown to the public, has ripen- 
ed them all. He has on his side a re- 
ular band of conspirators, among the 
eading members of whom are Verrina, 
father of the injured Bertha, and Sci- 
pio Bourgognino, her lover. The 
troops that he had expected have se- 
cretly made their way to Genua, and - 
are prepared to execute, at a given sig- 
nal, whatever he may command, in or- 
der to complete the work of the revo- 
lution. . Under these circumstances 
Fiesko gives another great festival, 
under the pretext of having hired a 
company of comedians for a grand 
dramatic spectacle. This is te take 
place at his own house, where, on 
some pretence or another, he contrives 
to lead the Princess Julia imto a dark 
room, where he has previously direct- 
ed his Countess, Leonora, to éonceal 
herself behind the arras. She obeys, 
humbly and passively, without know- 
ing wherefore. To this succeed the 
three following scenes, which we think 
unrivalled. The first of them depends 
more on the effect of situation than on 
lan. e; and his charaeter of Julia 
is, perhaps, too coarsely drawn, but 
the ing dialogue between Fi- 


esko and Leonora has every possible 
beauty. 


. 





»* 


veg 
“scENE x11. 


Jutta. Fresxo. (Enter together.) 

Julia. (Agitated. 
No more, my lord! 
Your words no lon 
But on a eating, 


am I? 
We are Nice; mid the seductive darkness. 
Oh, mae Count, are you resolved to 
d 


fall on heedlegs ears; 
urning heart.—W here 


Your careless and confiding ae ? 
‘ Fies. Where love 
Grown desperate, feels new ebuthige, and 
where passion 
With passion freelier gg 
Jul. No more, Fiesko, 
For Heaven’s ake let me go. Were not 
the night 
So dark, thou would’st behold how my 
cheek burns, 
And have compassion. 
Fies. Rather from that fire, 
My courage would be kindled into fame. 
(Kisses her hand.) 
Jul, Ha, truly, Count, your lip burns fe- 
verishly, 
Like your discourse, and. op my features, 


too, 
I feel with shame, the reflex of a fire 
Before unknown—Then let us go from 
~ hence ! 
Amid this gloom our senses might delude 


us ; 
And then your party waits. I do conjure 
! 


- you! 
Fies. And, wherefore, Princess, this an« 
xiety ? 
Can then the mistress fear her slave ? 
Jul. Oh MEN, i 
And. their unlimitable artifice ! 
As if when you appeal to our self-love, 
You were not then the fearfullest conque- 
rors. 
' Fiesko, shall I tell at once the truth,— 
That vice alone till now preserved my 
virtue ? 
My pride alone defied your stratagems ; 
And but so far my principles upheld me : 
But when you lay your wonted mask aside, 
I am by them forsaken. 
Fies. And in sooth, 
What inj’ry by such loss can you sustain ? 
Jul. - i unthoughtful thus confide to 


The key of ‘of all that woman holds most sa- 


Whearekh whene’er thou wilt, thou 
mak’st me blush, 
What have I less to lose than all ? 
Fies. That treasure 
Where, Julia, could you place at interest 
igher, 
Than in the exchequer of my boundiess 
love? 
Jul Ay, traly, nowhere better, no- 
where worse. 
But how oa will that boundless love en- 


dure : 


‘Schiller’s Fiesko. 


Too much already I’ve betray’d td. 
Now to einai aaght. To canes Oy 


heart, 
I doubted not, that I had charms, but how 
To hold thee fast I knew’not-— 
(Si back and covers her face. 

Oh, for ne ) 
What have I uttered ? 

Fies. Even in one breath twocrimes—. 
Mistrust of thy Fiesko’s judgment, then—. 


High — gainst thine own apaing 


uty 
Of these what is the hardest to forgive ? 
Jul. Falsehood is but the armour of a 


fiend, 

And can Fiesko need it to ensure 

His victory over Julia ? Hear one word ! 

We are _ heroines while we know that 
stil 

Our virtue is in safety ; but are babes 

If we defend it—furies in revenge, 

When ’tis ignobly lost. If coldly thou 

Should’st work my ruin —— 

Fics. (Suddenly, as if in anger.) Colds 

ly ? Nay, by Heaven! 

What —_ the unsated vanity-ef: WES. 


When Man floth kneel before her in the 
ust, 
And still she doubts !~Ha ! now my is 
rit wakes ! 
In good a have mine eyes been open’d, 
ye 


(With cold composure.) 
What then would I obtain bysu ion ? 
Can all the favour Woman ‘bestow 
ere ea een 


(With a-distant bow.) 
Take courage, then, Signora ; you are safé. 
Jul. (Confounded.) Count, ‘phat, i in all 
the world ? 
Fies. (With increasing coldness.) Nay, 
nay, Signora, 
Your words were wise and prudent. We 
have both 
Honour at stake. Therefore, allow mé, 


Princess, 
Amid the friendly circle that awaits us, 
To manifest once more my full respect 


And reverence. 
(Is about to go.) 
Jul. (Brings him back.) Stay! stay? 
Art thou mad ? Must then 
Thy —— forte from me this declara- 


That all Tl thy sex, prostrate, with ‘groans 
and tears. 

As on = rack, should vainly strive to ex. 

From soul aa heart like mine ? Biven:this 

Is not prom hide upon my cheeks 

The fiery sesiad tay words enkindle, 

Henceforth, all ares by me dis- 


graced 
And wounded, will’ my name abhor.— 
Fiesko, 
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A tennied weet theat : ee ee ee 
_ (Falla at his feet.) 
| Fles. (Recoils three steps, leaving her 1 deik eat ily he feb seus: 
with a laugh of triumph.y And thus resign my stage habiliments, 
Indeed, Siguora ? No longer needful. 
a ere RE (Gives her the portrait, with a low 
(He lifts the arras, and brings out bow.) 
Leonora.) Leon. (Timidly entreating.) Nay, she 
Here, my love. weeps, Fiesko ! 
My dearest wife !— I pray you, spare her! 
(They embrace.) Jul. (Violently.) Hated reptile, silence ! 
Julia. Cee up.) Fies. (To a servant.) Come hither, 
villain, villain ! friend, and shew your gallantry. 


SCENE XIII 
ConsprraTors, (entering from one 
side.) Lap1eEs, (from the other.) 


Like hers, deserved no less, and to thy 
tears 
I owed this compensation. Worthy friends, 
Think not that on occasion light, or none, 
My temper thus would break out into 
wrath. 


No; mortals by their folly long amuse 
Ere they provoke me; but for her who 
stands (Pointing to Julia.) 
She merited mine anger ; for "twas she 
Who mix’d this poison for my angel wife. 
(Shewing the phial.) 
Jul. (With repressed anger, and about 
to go.) 
Good, my lord ; very good ! 
Fies. (Draws her back.) I beg your pa- 
Yet for a space, d 
et for a Signora; we've not done. 
My py friends would gladly know the 


Wherefore, s so long, I did pretend to have 
lost 


All rational identity, and play’d 
That comedy | with Genua’s arch-coquette. 
Jul. No, tis not to be borne ; but trem- 


Fies. Fearful words, Signora ! 
But, alas! I must bring th’ unwelcome 


news, 
That from your puissant brother’s stolen 


crown 
Fiesko de Levagna hath woven a noose, 
pom * remem aati night to up- 


That ieaoee an unlook’ d-for elevation. 
— pale, and he laughs scorn- 


Ha! oe was unexpected.—Mark you, 
Therefore ‘deem’d it best to furnish out 
Some special objects for the watchful eyes 
Of your illustrious house to gaze upon. 


And left this precious gem neglected here. 
(Pointing to Leonora.) 





This demoiselle would visit our state pri- 
son ; 

Give her your arm, and take strict care that 
no one 

Come thither to disturb her privacy. 

The night air is too sharp ; were she with. 


out, 
The storm that rends to-night the oak of 
Doria, 
Might scorch her lovely tresses. 
Jul. All the plagues 
Of hell be on thy head, thou hypocrite ! 
(To Leonora.) Yet, boast not of thy vic- 
tory !—Ere long 
He will bring ruin on himself and thee ! 
(Rushes out, followed by the servant.) 
Fies. (To the guests, ladies, &c.) 
You have been witnesses ; go, clear mine 
honour 
Mid all the citizens of Genua. 
(To: the conspirators.) Friends, to your 
duty. Here shall I remain 
Till the a cannon-shot : be that the sig- 


(Excunt all but Leonora and Fiesko.) 
SCENE XIV. 
Leonora. FrixEsxo. , 
Leon. (Comes timidly up to him.) Fies- 
ko, I but half can understand, 
And yet begin to tremble. 
Fies. Once, Leonora,— 
*T was at a proud and public festival,— 
I saw thee 4 vour’d with a second place 
At the left hand of a Genuesan lady ; 
Saw the knights lead thee second in the 
dance— 
That sight was painful to mine eyes ;—I 
swore 
It should not be so, and it shall not be! 
Go Countess now to rest! By dawn of 


. day, 
I come to wake thee,—Duchess. 
Leon. (Clasps her hands, and throws 
herself into @ chair.) 
Mercy, Heaven ! 
My worst fears then are all confirm’d ! 
Fies. (with dignity.) 
Nay, dearest, 
Hear me but calmly,—I had ancestors 
Who wore the triple crown. Fieskan 
blood 


Flows tranquilly but under purple robes! — 
But — husband be with borrow'’d 


9 ° 















ad 


at 
weber eQeek veer 


Shes Kneaded up, 
es of the past, a 
Like Giovanni Fiesko ? 
Fabs p vty —I am far too proud, 
To take that as a gift, which for myself 
E can with powerful arm obtain ;—and 
therefore, 
Ere one day more hath dawn’d, I shall 


My ber. plumes back to th’ ancestral 

Leeyagna’s ounts from henceforth are ex- 

From that hour shall the princes date their 
én. hed in her own wild thoughts.) 


I see him overpower’d by deadly wounds ; 
See the doe silent bearers bring towards 


hat tnd 


My husband's bloody corse ! that cannon- 
sh eit 4 


ot, 

That first that fell amid his friendly band, 
Hath struck him to the heart ! 

Fies. Be quiet, child ; 
Twill net be so! 

Leon. So confidently, then, 
Fiesko dares to challenge Providence ! 
And —? a thousand,—thousand 


*T were poss it might be true,—and I 
ane 


Might 7 husband !—Oh, Fiesko, 
Heaven i is is Tike and if a billion prizes 
Were to be drawn, and but one blank for 
all 


> 
Yet would you dare this fearful lottery ! 
Heaven is at stake,—your soul’s eternal 
weal, 
And is not every venture on such game, 
Rebellion ’gainst your God ? 
Fies. Be unconcerned. 

Fortune and I are friends ;—but oF ALL 
' DANGERS, 

THE DEADLIEST Is FAINT-HEARTED 
" COWARDICE ; 

And Grandeur from her votaries must have 


homage. 
Leon. Grandeur, Fiesko ? oh that with 

my heart wail | 

Your spirit bears so little sympathy 

Make t shall trust to that which you call 
fortune. 

Say you have conquer’d ; woe’s me, then, 
of all 


On earth, the poorest, most unhappy wife ! 
You fail—then I am lost !—W orse, if you 
triumph. 

Here is no choice, Fiesko must be duke, 

Or perish ; but when I embrace the duke, 

I lose for evermore my dearest husband. 
Fies. Leonora, now you speak in mys- 
~~ * teriés, ’ . = tole in 


Leon. N 


around a e, 
Vou. XVI. 


Schiller’s Fiesko. 


no. Mid the cold sphere 
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Love like a tender fower must pine and 
wither, 


ee weer Syne were 
that heart, 


Has not for two conflicting tyrant 
At one time s her would’at 
thou hy pene: 
Thy head aes my bosom, but thou hear’st 
Rebellious vassals storming at thy gate, 
Smiling, I’d rest in my true! 's arms, 
But with a despot’s faltering heart he hears 
The rustling of a murderer's step behind 
The costly of th’ imperial hall, 
And flies from room to room. Nay, dark 
At le Fig all household unity. 
And i ig thy parch’d lip holds 
The owt refreshing cup, thou dar’st not 


rink, 
But deci st that with the Didndistment 
of love” 
She brings thee poison ! 
Fies. (Much agitated.) Hideous dreams ! 
Nomore! ~ TPS) 
T cannot now recede ; debtitdejeretiinida 
I came so far is broken from behind me. 
Leon. And this were all? Oh, deeds 
alone, Fiesko, 
Are hereirrevocable. (Tenderly and half 
ironical.) In past days, 
Have you not sworn that Leonora’s beauty 
From proud ambition’s paths had hee 
misled you ? 
Flatterer! these rors were false, or her 


Have airy faded. Question thine own 
heart, 
Who is to blame ? 
(Ardently, and embracing him.) 
Come,—-come to me once more! 
Be yet a man! Renounce these fearful 


schemes, 
And love shall'be ¢ If such 
Affection cannot still thy restless mood; 
Trust me, the crown ‘will prove yet more 
deceitful. 
Come, re ghar each wish of 
t 
Willi — kes blend all the charms of 
love, 
That in his silken bands I may fir-ever 
Hold thee, too venturous runaway ! (In 
tears.) If *twere 
But to make one happy, one, 
Who but upen’thy tessa ves i beneed, 
Say, should not this alone fill every void 
Within thy restless heart ? 
Fies. (Overcome.) Qh, Leonora, 
What have you done ? How shall I meet 
the looks 


Of those who now will claim my promises ? 
Leon. ( Ps -) Oh, dearest, let us fly 
cast off | 


At once all powmp 3 Poy fe TES 
In sas and fields live but for 
ove 


Clear as the Heaven's unchanging azure 
2C 
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Our souls will be no more with sorrow 
; dimm/’d, 
em eageire pleasant stream, our 
ves 
Roll onward to the Giver of all good. 


roe tobe same fi beaagehe 
terru e cannon-shot, 
the ui Cp ape tors, seve- 
ral of whom now rush into the apart- 

ing, that “ the hour is 


her , and attended by her 
confidantes,” Sophia and Rosabella ; 
then rushes out with his companions, 
This ends the fourth act. 

Were we to analyse the fifth, al- 
most as many columns would be re- 
quired as we have allowed to the four 

ing. It involves the accidental 

eath of Leonora, and closes with the 
suicide of Fiesko. Several critics in 
Germany have objected to the manner 
of Leonora’s death, yet most of them 
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have agreed, that in order to the com- 
letion of a perfect tragedy, it must, 
wever objectionable in other re- 
spects, be suffered to remain as it now 
stands. Our ideas are different, how- 
ever. We think the fifth act might 
be sufficiently tragical, and yet admit 
of sueh changes as would obviate the 
censures to which its plan is at pre- 
sent liable. 

In the few extracts that we have 
given, some instances occur where 
strict literality might have been adhe- 
red to without eo roy the ge- 
neral impression, and this, according- 
ly, has not been done; for example, 
in Leonora’s allusion, in the last line 
of her eloquent supplication, to the 
“ flitende quelle,” (musical fountain. ) 
But, in fact, such accuracy has never 
been aimed at in the hasty sketches of 
which our “‘ Hore Germanice” have 
consisted, (of which, by the by, we 
intend for the future a regular con- 
tinuation. ) 





THE POLITICAL ECONOMIST. 
Essay IIT.—Part I. 


On the real nature and utility of what are called facts in Political Economy : 
—are they such as to supersede the necessity  eaEnG it on general prin- 


ciples, and reducing it to the form of a science $ 


It was a frequent and favourite remark of the late Dr Cullen, that there are more 
false facts current in the world, than false theories ; and a similar observation occurs 
more than once, in the Novum Organon. ‘ Men of learning,” ‘says Bacon, in one 
passage, ‘ are' too often led, from indolence or credulity, to avail themselves of mere 
rumours or whispers of experience, as confirmations, and sometimes as the very ground- 
work of their philosophy; ascribing to them the same authority as if they rested on 
legitimate testimony. Like to a government which should regulate its measures, not 
by the official information received from its own accredited ambassadors, but by the 
gossipping of news-mongers in the streets. Such, in truth, is the manner in which the 
interests of philosophy, as far as experience is concerned, have hitherto been admini- 
stered. Nothing is to be found which has been duly investigated; nothing which has 
been verified by a careful examination of proofs ; nothing which has been reduced to 
>. standard of weight or measure.”.—STEWART’s Elements, Vol. II. p. 441-2, 4to 

it. 


Quin et factis ipsis, licet humani animi pignora sint certissima, non prorsus tamen 
fidendum, nisi diligente ac attente pensitatis prius illorum et magnitudine et proprie- 
tate.—-Bacon, De Augment. Scient. Lib. viii. c. 2. i : 

Ita finitima sunt falsa veris, ut in precipitem locum non debeat se sapiens commit- 
tere.—CicER. Ques. Acad. Lib. iv. c. 21. . r 

I haye no great faith in Political Arithmetic.—Apam SmitTH, Wealth of Nations. 
Vol. Il, p. 310. 8vo Edit. 1799. 





" Rasa and unwarranted conclusions ence, gga ¥ we 0 ht to be 907 
are perhaps inno investigations more carefull continually on our guard, 
frequent and deaiedin ae in those enpeclily as they often steal upon us 

hich relate to Political Economy. unawares, or insinuate themselves in- 
Against their occurrence and influ« to our opinions or reasonings, under 





1824."] 
the s of well-founded and indis- 
This par is : particular! 
This caution is more i y 
y and salutary, when ite 
and icting opinions are under our 
examination and judgment : aha | 
succeeded in proving satisfactorily an 
unequivocally, that one set of opinions 
are —— , we naturall . y and almost 
im i it the ite set 
tanilic inte cdr sxinds, and to take 
firm and permanent possession there. 
It is well 1 th quaintly remarked 
by the author of “ New and Old Prin- 
ciples of Trade com »” that almost 
every Scyllain Politics has a Charybdis 
in its neighbourhood ; and that we 
must remember in vitium ducit culpa 
Suga, si caret arte. 

To hasty and superficial reasoners 
it might seem, that, because we have 
succeeded in proving that the most 
popular and celebrated Political Eco- 
nomists have failed in establishing 
that omenee on — and ae 
tionable principles, and in explaining 
what be te and pointing out 
what ought to be done in the economy 
of nations—Political Economy would 
resist all attempts to be moulded into 
a pe eee possessed no 
— over it—it did not admit of 

ing reduced to first principles—and 
that what are called practical, or mat- 
ter-of-fact men, were the only safe- 

and instruetors in whatever re~ 
to it. 

Hasty and superficial reasoners will 
be the more apt and disposed to ad~ 
mit these, conclusions, because they 
find a powerful ally in almost every 
mind, in the ion which is so 
generally entertained in favour of what 
is called experience and fact, when set 
in opposition to what is called theory 
and speculation. To all general rea- 
soning, however sound may be the 
principles from which it sets out, how- 
ever regular and connected the _ 
tions and links of argument, drawn 
from those principles, and conducted 
toa legitimate conclusion—it is deem- 
ed quite sufficient to oppose what is 
called a fact, or to appeal to experi- 
ence ; few, after this, will venture to 
maintain the speculative opinion. 

Perhaps no illustration 
and proof of the evil influence of mere 
words in. checking the of truth 
can be given, than that to which we 
have just alluded ; since the Baconian 
method of induction has gained such 
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without any proof, to operate that 
A in 
—— which would account for the 
phenomenon under investigation. In 
many cases, mere words, to which no 
possible meaning could be fixed, were 
substituted for causes, or first princi- 
ples. Philosophy, and the 
the human mind and of society i 
that concerns their real 
oe Bacon : i 
entirely and essentially ; he taught and 
proved that heeilen and experi- 
ence alone can conduct us, 
facts, to the laws of nature, which we 
may, after we understand them, ap 
ply to our benefit. 

Bacon was tight ; but we must not 
be —— by ser We cannot 
possibly have any safe guides to sci- 
ence but facts ; bat we must not call 
those facts which are not such ; we 
must not confound words, or preju- 
dices, or inferences, a ae nor 
place any reliance upon as 
are not viewed in every ible light 
under a great variety of circumstan- 
ces, and in all their connexions and 
consequences. 

What is the real value and use of 
the testimony of practical or matter 
of-fact men, in questions ing to 
Political Economy? Are their testi« 
mony, experience, and advice, so en- 
oa sound, and universally ap= 
plicable, as to supersede the necessity: 
of establishing and applying i 
phical principles, to this su ? 
they are, we need not undertake 
prove that Political Economy can be 
reduced to ——_ A we i 
investigation will therefore 
and nan , in which we shall cues | 
mine the of — men ‘= 

ide us through mazes 
Siificalties of Political Economy. The 
difference between practical and 
culative opinions in Political 
my, is and fairly poi 
the following 


art :— 


If 
to 
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quiries connected with population, na- 
tional wealth, and other collateral sub- 
jects; may be divided into two classes: 
to the,onée of which we may, for the 
sake.of distinction, give the title of 
Political Arithmeticians, or Statistical 
Collectors ; to the other, that of Po- 
litical Philosophers. The former are 
y to have the evi- 
ence of experience ift their favour, 
and seldom. fail to. te to them- 
selves exclusively the merit of tread- 
ing closely in the footsteps of Bacon. 
In comparison with them, the latter 
are considered as little better than vi- 
sionaries, or,’ at least, entitled to no 
credit whatever, when their conclu- 
sions, are at varianee with the details 
“ae , th la h 
n. opposition to these claims, he 
goes. on to state generally the real 
mierits of those two classes:—‘ It 
may with confidence be asserted; that, 
in so far as those branches of know- 
ledge have any real value, it must rest 
on a basis of well-astertained facts ; 
and that the difference between them 
consists only in the different nature of 
the facts with which they are respec- 
tively conversant. The facts accumu- 
lated iby the statistical collector, are 
— results; which other 
men have seldom an opportunity of 
ifying, or of disproving ; and which, 
to those who consider them in an in- 
sulated state, tan never afford any im- 
portant information. The facts which 
the political philosopher proposes to 
investigate, are exposed to the exdmi- 
nation of all mankind ; and while they 
enable him; like the general laws of 
physics, to ascertain numberless par- 
ticulars —— reasoning, they 
furnish medns of estimating the 
credibility of evidence resting on the 
testimony of individual observers.” — 
Elements of Wy; Vol. IT. c. 4: 
§ 5. p. 447-8. 4to edi 
But it will be necessary to examine 
more closely and minutely; the real va- 
lueof thefaets,as they are styled; of the 
political arithmetician; in order that 
we may dscettain whether his labours 
se to supersede those of the political 
lilosopher: The political arithmeéti- 
cian boasts that he rests on facts aldne, 
and does not permi 
of prejudiced by general rea- 
r thee ; snd thee therefore, 
sae safe guide in Politital 
Economy. } or ce 
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mind, than the political arithmetician 
is aware, when he boasts that heis 
exempt from their influence. Hemust 
possess a very rficial and limited 
acquaintance with mankind, who does 
not perceive, that on all subjects where 
their interest is concerned, or which 
are surrounded with a variety of cir- 
cumstafces, prejudice or theory either 
renders facts imperfectly or erroneous- 
ly seen, or prevents them from being 
stated exactly as they exist and appear. 
The remarks of Mr Stewart apply 
with equal propriety and force to prac- 
tical Political Economy, as to medi- 
cine. ‘* So deeply rooted in the consti- 
tution of the humah aes is that dis- 

ition on which philos¢ is graft- 
ET, thet the simplest nateative of the 
most illiterate observer, involves more 
or less of hypothesis: Nay, in general, 
it will be found, that in proportion to 
his ighoraticc, the greater is the num- 
ber of conjectural principles involved 
in his statements. 

“ A village apothecary, and, if pos- 
sible, in a still greater degree, an ex- 
perienced nurse, is seldom able to de- 
scribe the plainest case, without em- 
ploying a phraseology, of which every 
word is a theory; whereas, a simple 
and genuine specification of the plie- 
homena which mark a particular dis- 
ease ; a specification unsophisticated 
by fancy, or by preconceived opinions, 
may be regarded as unequivocal evi- 
dence of a mind trained by long and 
Successful study, to the most difficult 
of all arts; that of the faithful inter- 
pretation of nature.”—P. 443. 

_. The stdtements of the political 
arithmétician, therefore, and what he 
calls the results of his own observa- 
tions, and experience, and inquiries, 
drawit aside as they are by interest or 
theory; on this ground alorie, are cer- 
tainly undeserving of the character 
and claims which they assume, and 
cahnot be permitted to supersede the 
investigations of the political philoso- 


But it may be urged, that those who 
are practically engaged ii commerce, 
are more worthy of our confiderice as 
instructors and guides in Political 
Economy ; and that the facts which 
they have accumulated during a life 


of personal obsetvation and experience, 
also Biseetly and “profitably applicable 

ta cable 
to thevthad aifleclt and potent 
cases of this scietice. 








Tle — Econontist. 


This, however; we suspect will be 
found far from the truth. In the first 
place, few men ‘in commerce 
- ted with any branch of it 

that which they themselves 
follow: in the second place, the small 
number whose thoughts and interests 
are pet os to Pree ie objects on 
a large scale, seldom or never —— 
a deep and extensive insight in- 
to human ‘nature. It iedntie there- 
fore, impossible to meet with merely 
practical men, who can instruct us 
from their own observation and expe- 
rience in the fundamental principles 
of commerce. Let us; however, exa- 
mine of what worth and utility they 
will be as guides in their own parti- 
cular department. The object of Po- 
litical Economy, as a science, is the 
increase of wealth and prosperity of 
communities at large, not of any class 
or portion of them, at the expense of 
another. The object of the commer- 
cial man is to benefit himself: he 
looks no farther ; he decides on the 
propriety, the prudence, or the wis- 
dom of every plan and measure, ac- 
cording as it is advaritageous to the 
line of business he pursues, and, more 
especially, according as it is advanta- 
geous to himself individually. 

Hence, navigation and corn-laws, 
bounties, ee of ag goods, 
or heavy duties m them, have = 
only been defended; but extolled 
beneficial ; and facts are appealed to in 
support of this opinion, in opposition 
to what is sneeringly called specula- 
tive notions on Political Economy. 
Here, then; is one fertile source of 
- fallacy in the facts of practical mien ; 
they state the fact and consequence of 
any measure, but not the whole fact 
and consequence ; the fact and con- 
sequence as they affect their own in- 
terest, or the interest of that particu- 
lar branch of trade in which t ey are 
engaged, but not as they affect the na- 
tional interest. They know and feel 
that they are benefited by the mea- 
sure, but they are ignioranit, and they 
do not —- whether, while they 
are benefited, by theit very benefit, 
pres and the i nation at large, are in- 
uw 

“ In all his meditations upon these 
principles,” observes Child, in his Dis- 
—a Trade, “ the reader should 

arily distinguish between the profit 
of the meréhint arid the ; of the 
kingdom, which ate so far from being 
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Essay I1:-=Patt I. 
parallels, that pipe 


counter one to the 
most men, by their. 
siness, having fixed t 
wholly upon the cw 


Adam Smith has a similar remark. 

—** The merchants know 
well in what mariner to enrich them- 
selves ; it was their business to know 
it; but in what midnner it enriched 
their country was no part of their bu- 
siness.”—SmitH’s Wealth of Nations, 
Vol. II. p. 8, 4to edition. 

But facts, to be useful, must be 
stated not only imp rally, and with 

a full and clear y of their in- 
taste on the weal = the commu- 
nity at large, but they must also be 
caeed to their retiote and permanent 

— ences. In this respect, we 
nd the facts of practical men of 
little value or utility; they do not 
look wide enough, and they do not 
look fat enough ; their individual in- 
terest does not require stich 4 view, 
and therefore t do not take it. 
But the interest of society absolutely 
requires not only an extensive view on 
all sides, but a penetrating and jong 
view to remote and permanent con-~ 
Sequences. 

Whit is the a of ari in 
crease in the citeulating medium of 4 
country ? To this question, very 
posite answers will be given by 
tical men, er \ answer ap. 

1 to facts ; but if we examine these 
‘acts, we shall find, that they eithet 
do not take in all the citcumstarices, 
(a source of error we shall afterwards 
advert to,) or hoor Bre not traced in 
all their con 

Those who stiainedin that ari in 
crease in the circulating medium dots 
not enhancé ry nor add td or 
duce, state the facts in sttpport of 
their opifiioht in the following man- 
ner. 

They admit, that the first and iii- 
médiate effect of ati incréaséd  circu- 
lating medium is to enhance the 
of the article on which it is éxpi 
but this effect, dina 
teracted b 
becasione 
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chased acertain quantity of meat, de- 
termine to diminish their purchases, 
owing to the increase of prices. This 
part of the fact ; aad thus 

‘say the whole facts bear out 
position, that an increased quan- 

ty of money, by being brought to 
on any parti article, h 
Seaton ces the a yet by 
circumstance repelling a por- 

tion of the former demand, the price 
reverts to its former level, or nearly 


are confound- 

y distinct, and the 

whole fact is not traced. A person, 
in consequence of the increased price 
of meat 25 per cent, may resolve to 
25 per cent less than usual. 

As far as he is concerned, therefore, 
there is a demand for less meat ; but 
if he determines to spend as much 
money- in the butcher market, and 
this, in fact, he will do, if, when the 


price is raised 25 per cent, he buys 25 . 


per — mats the yg in 
i , the money s out 
being to the same amount, pn 4 have 
any effect in counteracting the sup- 
posed increase in the quantity of mo- 
on pi into the butcher-market. 
ut our principal business at pre- 
sent is to prove, that the fact is not 
traced far enough. Let us then grant, 
that in consequence of the increased 
price of meat, a certain class of pur- 
chasers expend on this article 25 per 
cent less money than formerly ; this, 
certainly, will tend to bring the priee 
of meat down to its former Get But 
what becomes of the money thus with- 
drawn from the butcher-market ? We 
cannot su it is suffered to lie idle 
and unemployed ; it will be spent on 
some other article of food, probably 
on bread. In this case, the specula- 
tive demand for bread is increased, 
and its price will rise, and if, in con- 
sequence of this rise in its price, some 
persons expend less on it than they 
were wont to do, what is thus with- 
drawn from expenditure on bread will 
be spent on some other article, the 
price of which it will enhance. We 
us See what a difference it makes in 
_ the nature and bearing of a fact, when 
we.stop short in the middle of it, and 
when we trace it to its termination. 
Let. us illustrate this position by an 
examination of the facts of the oppo- 
site party, of those whe declaim against 
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any increase in the circulating me- 
dium, as having no effect but the bad 
one of raising prices. They stop short 
at the first and immediate consequence 
of an increase in the circulating me- 
dium ; it necessarily must raise prices ; 
on this d they rail against it. 
They no farther ; they do not 
even look at the other side of the fact. 
Prices are raised ; this is bad to those 
who have to purchase, but it is good 
to those who have to sell ; it holds out 
a stronger stimulus to their industry ; 
and the usual consequences follow : 
more is produced, the community is 
rendered more wealthy, and prices 
fall. Thus, the whole fact leads to an 
inference quite opposite to that drawn 
from the partial fact ; the general and 
nent result is yery different 
om the immediate and temporary 
result. 

Machinery is introduced into a cer- 
tain department of manufactures, 
which previously were wrought by 
manual labour: the workmen are 
thrown out of employment. Here is 
what the enemies of machinery call a 
decisive and pndoubted fact in sup- 
oe of their Opinion. Can anything 

plainer or stronger? they exclaim. 
Speculative notions must yield to ex~ 
perience. Let us, however, view the 
case a little more closely. Machinery 
is introduced: employment is less 
sy procured, and wages fall. We 
shall allow, that the introduction ‘of 
machinery is the cause of this evil, 
though ‘“‘ the only facts in this case 
are, that the machinery is in operation, 
and the men are destitute of employ- 
ment ; that one is the cause of the 
other, is an inference to account for the 
state of affairs.” To this blending of 
facts and inferences, which is one of 
the grounds of the objections of mere 
matter-of-fact men to the conclusions 
of Political Economy, and of the as- 
sumption continually made with re- 
gard to that science, that theory and 
experience are at variance, we shall 
afterwards advert. 

First, as we have said, we shall 
grant, that the introduction of ma- 
selossy > thosanenst Sin anil Why 
is machinery employed ? Because thus 
the goods can be made, and conse- 
quently sold, at a cheaper rate, than 
when manual labour is employed in 
their manufacture. But if they are 
sold cheaper, will they not be within 
the reach of a greater number of peo- 
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e, and will not this ‘enlarge the de- 
eat tna) and, in ate - -_, 
‘employment not to those 
asoaner tl at first mite chewwn out 
of ent, but to many more? 
The w fact, in all its consequen- 
ces, has been so palpably and frequent- 
rab oy vt bps the = 
century, that an a to ‘the 
“ as of the mama 
now possesses lit 
weight. Indeed, this is a most stri- 
king and instructive instance of a fact 
permet appealed to, against what 
are tive opinions, gra- 
dually unfolding itself, till it proves 
decidedly hostile to those very persons 
who: brought it forward, and as de- 
cidedly in favour of Political Eco- 
nomy. 

But the consequences of the intro- 
duction of machinery may be traced 
in another direction, which will equally 
prove our position, that facts are little 
worth unless they are whole in them- 
selves, and viewed in connexion with 
all their consequences ; and that whag 
are called the facts of practical men 
seldom being of this description, are 
more likely to be ‘prejudicial than 
serviceable—to lead from the truth, 
and the well-being of society, than to 
them. 

Machinery saves labour and lowers 
prices; but the money thus saved 
from expenditure in articles made by 
machinery, will be expended on other 
articles ; this will increase the demand 
for them, and, of course, for labourers 
to make them ; and thus machinery, 
which directly threw workmen out of 
employment, will indirectly procure 
them employment. 

We trust we have said enough to 
prove, that what are called facts are 
not always such ; that they are often 
mixed up with theory and prejudices ; 
and that even when political arith- 
meticians or practical men state what 
is really the case, they do not state 
the whole case ; that when they assert 
that a certain measure is ence or 
injurious, they most uently have 
viewed it only as nnathr en ser own in- 
terest, or particular line of inquiry or 
business, or in its immediate and tem- 
porary results, and not as it affects the 
interest of the community at large, 
and displays itself in its remote and 

t consequences. 

We shall now attend to the circum- 

stances of facts,.on which, as much as 
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as opposed to them, 
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in their ences, depend their 
value and y, either as the 
ground-work of general principles, or 

A general principle in Political Ecos 
nomy; or any science, is laid 
down, after having been carefully de- 
ye ee of facts and 
0 tions, a great variety of 
circumstances. A ical man de- 
nounces this principle as er- 
roneous and prejudicial ; he says, it 
recommends a certain measure, whi 
he has adopted, and found not to be 
attended with the alleged result. The 
advocate of this general principle first 
examines whether it recom- 
mends the measure proposed ; he finds 
it does ; he next investigates the con- 
sequences said to have flowed from 
the adoption of this measure, and he 
finds them, their whole ex- 
tent and train, to such as des¢ri- 
bed, and quite at variance with what 
his general principle predicts. He is 
staggered : t is one other inquiry, 
however, to be made ; under what cir- 
cumstances was the measure adopted 
and pursued? This inquiry ucts 
him to the real fact, which he no 
longer finds to be at variance with his 
general —, The measure was 
good in itself; it was exactly such 


as the i recommend- 


ed, and it would have produced the 
beneficial results pointed out in the 
general principle, but it was adopted 
and pursued under circumstances 
which altered essentially its character 
and effects. Stript of these circum- 
stances, the measure would have pro- 
ved beneficial: altered: by them, it 
has proved injurious ;—but both re- 
sults are, in fact, confirmations of the 
general principle. “ Little, ifany re. — 
gard,” observes Mr Stewart, “ is due 
to a particular phenomenon, when 
stated as an objection to a conclusion 
resting on the general laws which re- 
gulate the course of human affairs. 
Even admitting the phenomenon in 
question to have been accurately ob- 
served, _ = cr itis 
yet possible that we may be imper- 
fectly acquainted with that pti. i 
tion of circumstances whereby the ef- 
fect is modified ; and that if these cir- 
cumstances were fully before us, the 
— exception would turn out an 
ditional illustration. of the very 
truth which it was brought to invali- 
date.” (P.\448-) : 
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Theat i udicial to a nation, 
i rong of our nner 
, and direct- 

ing them to schemes of ambition and 


conquest, —in introducing, confirming, 
abits of na- 


a 


as from those fluctuations in 
of labour and in the manu- 
trade of acountry, to which 
more frequently and deeply 
in war than in a is a maxim 
firmly fixed in the minds of 
reflecting and observant people, a 
maxim drawn from the experience of 
the world as far back as history carries 
us, and not less convincing to the po- 
litical philosopher, than it is consoling 
to the friend of humanity, who is ac- 
customed to regard these evils as some 
check on the ambition both of princes 

and their subjects. , 
- But we all must recollect how ex- 


aH 


ie 
£ 


ities was hailed as a certain pre- 
lude to ers national ae and 
prosperity. e philosopher was in- 
creduous, andthe friend of bumanity 
was shocked at this ine, and re- 


dangerous Sew less ger than 
the supporters of it were 
y with what they called facts. 


These, | contended, were obvious, 
Fi lags A numerous. They appeal- 
ed to the state of our commerce pre- 
vious to the commencement of the 
war, during its progress, at its termi- 
eaten, cok attr ik hed ceased for 
some time. = tables 7 our Sweipel 
and imports—the state of our princip 

manufactures—the rapid and large 
fortunes made by our merchants—the 
enormous loans they were able to ac- 
commodate government —s a 
provements in iculture, and the 
igns of im see and wealth dis- 
played in the increase of building and 


a 
of living among many classes— 
“were facts appealed to, as proving 
that war, so far from being an evil, 
This is plausible reasoning ; to all 
appearance it is supported by a train 
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of obvious, undoubted, and applicable 
facts. But it will not bear and 
careful scrutiny and examination, and 
instance and proof 
of the worthlessness of what are call- 
ed facts, in many topics of Political 
Economy, and the doubt and suspicion 
with which they ought to be regard- 
ed ; especially when, as in the present 
case, so directly and utterly at variance 
with general principles, that is, with 
the confirmed and long experience of 
mankind. 

In the first place, the supporters of 
this opinion bring into notice only the 
fair side of the question ; they care- 
fully keep out of view all the evils 
which the war they so loudly com- 
mend inflicted on commerce and na-~ 
tional happiness, directly and indirect- 
ly. They appeal to the list of exports 
and imports, but they forget, or wil- 
fully overlook, the list of bankrupts. 
They appeal to the wages of the ma- 
nufacturers, but they forget the in- 
crease of the poor-rates ; and they do 

t advert to the circumstance, that, 
lf wages were sometimes very high, 
they were often also very low ; that 
these fluctuations were rapid and ex~ 
cessive ; and that no circumstance can 
be more prejudicial, not only to the 
real and permanent wealth and pros- . 
perity of a nation, but also to its mo- 
ral improvement, than these rapid and 
excessive fluctuations of wages. Se- 
condly, they not only overlook the 
evils, but they do not carefully ex- 
amine, whether, what they called the 
good of war, was really so, or only in 
eppenants and whether it was not 
the of one portion of the com- 
munity, procured at the expense of an- 
other portion. If so, it could not be 
national good, nor could the fact ap- 
pealed to be indicative of national 
wealth and Lage oes But that this 
was the case ; that in many respects 
the good was rather specious than so- 
lid, and that in other respects it was 
only individual good, acquired at the 
ex of other individuals, will, we 
believe, appear evident on a close and 
im investigation. 

irdly, what is the obvious and 
poe | consequence of this doc- 
trine ? Is it not that we should always 
be at war, because war advances na- 
tional prosperity more than a state of 
peace? But ought not those facts, as 
they are called, which seem to lean to 
this conclusion, be rejected as unfound~ 
2 
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ed or inapplicable ? They recommend 
net only a state of war, but a state of 
continual war ; that is, not only what 
all considerations of justice and hu- 
manity condemn, to which the expe- 
rience of all ages and nations is oppo- 
sed, but what is absolutely impossible. 

Fourthly, all the consequences of 
that. war, which is so strikingly recom- 
mended as productive ef national pros- 
perity, are not brought forth and ex- 
an 2 to view by those who maintain 
this opinion. As it is impossible a na- 
tion can always be at war, the conse- 
quences of war, when peace returns, 
ought to be regarded, as well as its 
alleged good effects, while it conti- 
nued. This conducts us to the expo- 
sure of another weakness in the cause 
of those who appeal to facts in defence 
of the advantages of war, and its pre- 
ferableness to peace. War is beneficial 
to the commerce of a nation, and peace 
the reverse, because while at war, we 
flourished, and at the return of peace, 
our prosperity languished. But w 
the peace the cause of this decline i 
our commerce? Was it not the effects 
of the long war, in which we had been 
stimulated to make such unprecedent- 
ed and extraordinary exertions? And 
is it not as absurd and unfair to ascribe 
our decayed prosperity, on the return 
of peace, to peace, asit would be to 
ascribe the feeble and worn-out con- 
dition of a person who had been long 
stimulated to great exertions by power- 
ful exciting causes, whether applied 
to the mind or body—not to these cau- 
ses, but to the cessation of their appli- 
cation ? 

If peace had really brought national 
evil, would not that evil have conti- 
nued, and increased as the peace con- 
tinued? Is this the case ?—Is not the 
reverse the case? If, therefore, war, 
allowing for a moment that it really 
benefits a nation, must close at some 
time or other, and at its cessation must 
cause a revulsion, probably propor- 
tionate in degree, extent, and conti- 
nuance, to those circumstances attend- 
ing it, which rendered it really, or in 
appearance, conducive to national good, 
ought not this fact to be taken into 
consideration and account by those 
who appeal to facts in behalf of the 
advantages. of war? And in contrasting 
the effects of war with those of peace, 
ought not the latter to be in ope- 
ration, and not struggling with the 

Vo. XVI. 
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evils entailed on it by war, before: its 
real and p effects. are traced ? 
But, lastly, a most important circuni+ 
stance, which istingui our wars 
with revol rance from all 
former wars, is omitted by the advo- 
cates for war. We allude to the im- 
mense expenditure by government, 


chiefly su by loans. . Large 
he lh py ed given to foreign 
powers, not, indeed, in the shape of 
money, but in the produce of our ma-~ 
nufactures ; or rather, foreign nations 
were enabled to purchase an increased 
quantity of our manufactures by means 
of the money our government supplied 
them, gnd which money was raised in 
this country by loans. This is a circam- 
stance which cietingpieeee the revolu- 
tionary war from all former wars, and 
which therefore ought to be specially 
and particularly noticed and estima- 
ted, in considering any results of that 
war, differing from the results of wars 
in general. We have dwelt thus long 
in our own consideration of this case, 
because it affords an instructive in- 
stance of the different aspect a fact as~ 
sumes. when partially viewed, and 
when viewed in all its circumstances 
and consequences. 

But it is not only matter-of-fact 
political economists, who are led astray. 
themselves, and lead others astray, 
from not attending to all the circum- 
stances of a case. Even those writers 
who insist most strongly on the neces~ 
sity and advan of general princi- 
ples in political economy, are apt, 
when they state facts in confirmation 
and illustration of their principles, 
to take a narrow and imperfect view 
of them. In the last Number of the 
Edinburgh Review, LX XIX., there 
is a glaring instance of this. We allude 
tas - elaborate article on the fot 

National Prosperity, an e 
Rise and Fall of Profits. On the doc- 
trines aby which ther el , and the 
reasoning by whic are support~ 
ed, it is not our to animad. 
vert ; but only to notice one part. of 
the article, as i ace eege. Mp osition, 
that facts, unattended with all the cir- 
cumstances attending’ them, are worse 
than worthless, are actually deceptive, 
and injurious to the cause of truth, . 

The reviewer, after extracting from 
Mr Malthus’s pamphiet on Value, an 
authentic account of the price of day 
labour at na in the stew- 

@ oe 
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per cent ; 
that husbandry labourers got 
224 per cent less of the produce, or 
of the value of the produce, raised by 
them in 1812, than in 1793 ; a fall of 
proportional wages sufficient to ac- 
eount for a very t rise of profits ! 
* This table an y satis~ 
factory solution of the fall of profits 
that has taken place since the peaee. 
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The —- price of wheat at Kirk- 
eudbright in 1811-1812, was £5, 18s. 
5d. per boll ; and its price in 1822 was 
£2, 7s. 5d.; being a fall of nearly 60 
sero ‘But the money prices of la- 
had, in the same period, only 
fallen 39 per cent ; so that its relative 
value, as compared with the main ar- 
ticle of agricultural produce, had real- 
ly risen 21 per cent., accounting com- 
pletely for the fall of profits in the in- 
terval.” (P. 20—29.)* 
’ The doctrine the reviewer wishes 
to establish is this, that profits must 
always vary inversely as wages ; that 
is whee wages rise, profits must fall, 
and when wages fall, profits must rise. 
(P. 11.) We shall not object to this 
doctrine, that, if it means anything, 
it must mean, that the fall and rise 
must be proportional, or at least ac- 





* This article, as well as one in the Second Number of the Westminster Review, on 
Tithes, affords additional confirmation, if it were wanting, of what we endeavoured to 


establish in our last Essay, that Political 
im the mazes of this science ; and that, in 


applicable to them :— 


nists of the present day are blind guides 
st cases, Milton’s description of Chaos is 


——Chaos um sits, 
And his decision more ils the fray. 


' A very few observations on the Tithe article, will, we think, justify the censure, so 
far as the Westminster Review is concerned. One of the objects of the Reviewer is, to 


controvert the opinion that tithes are no tax, but a portion of the rent of land. “* They 
who support this proposition,” he observes, “ are driven to deny the doctrine of rent, as 
propagated by Mr Ricardo,” &c. This doctrine, therefore, he explains : ** Rent is that 
portion of the return on capital, employed upon the land, which exceeds the ordinary 


eet stock, and is paid to the landiord for the use of the land.”” Again—‘ The 

fertile soil of all, or that which returns no more than the ordinary profits of stock, 

will return no rent whatever.” It is not our intention to examine this doctrine, but 

only to shew from it and what the Reviewer says of tithes, that rent and tithes are proved 

him to be the same, though his object is to prove them quite distinct and different. 

Ve now come to the important conclusion. This may be stated in a few words. “* The 

lowest soil im cultivation pays no rent. Every soil, from which produce is extracted, 
pays tithes. Rent, therefore, and tithe, are not identical, but altogether different.”’ 

is very logical in form and in word, but the reverse in reality. Tithes are part 

ce they are evidently not the property of the cultivator, and therefore do 

the profits of stock ; they are therefore that portion of the return 

the land, which exceeds the ordinary profits of stock ; but this 

ition of rent. Tithes and rent, therefore, are not different, but 

identical. The Reviewer, indeed, adds to his definition of rent, that it is paid to the 

landlord for the use of his land ; but it matters not under what name, or to whom that 

portion of the return on capital employed upon the land which exceeds the ordinary 

profits of stock, is paid; that cannot alter its real nature. Tithes and rent, therefore, 

ing to the Reviewer’s own shewing, are essentially the same, though paid under 

names, and to different people, The real difference, however, ty not pointe 

éd out ; it is this—Rent is arranged Gamen tenant and landlord ; if in money, its pro- 

j value to the produce depends upon and varies inversely, as the quantity of 

i by its price; if in kind, its rtionate value to the pro- 

ce ; whereas tithe is fixed independently of the former, 

to the produce. Rent is paid for the landlord’s 

land, and for the capital laid out in improving it; but not for 

e currency of a lease. Tithe is paid for the tithe-owner’s right 

for the capital laid out in improving it, and rendering it more 

capital expended during the lease, in so far as that increases its 
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cording to some definite ratio, other- 
wise it is i of proof. We shall 
not object to it, fot, serene arene 
very small expenses of a 
fa ma Se ye A me 
tion of them ae small in- 
in hi a t rise 

i produce a euath dice 
in his profits. Nor shall we 


when wages rise and profits fall, or 
when the reverse occurs, which is the 


this but saying, that the real wages 
of the labourer, which depend on the 
price of corn, are the cause of the rise 
and fall of the profits of the farmer ? 
or, in other words, are both cause and 
effect! We shall not urge these objee- 
tions, because at present we are not 
examining the general doctrine. We 
shall confine ourselves to the facts, and 
endeavour to shew, that they are not 
stated in all their circumstances. 

In the first place, the wages of the 
‘labourer are measured by their pewer 
over the purchase of wheat, and they 
are said to be greater or less, aceording 
as they enable him to purchase more 
or less of it. Why is not the same 
standard applied tothe profits of the 
farmer ?— Why is an increase in the 
mere money price of his wheat set 

as an increase of his profits ; 
and a diminution in the money price, 
as indicating a diminution of his pro- 
fits? The same standard ought to be 
applied to both ; either the money re- 
eeived for wages and wheat, or .the 
power of money, in both cases, over 
commodities. If the real wages of la- 
bour, though advanced from 12 to 18 
im money, are in fact no higher, be- 
eause wheat has advanced from 60s. 
te 90s., neither are the real profits of 
the farmer, if, while he gets the latter 
price for his wheat, he be obliged to 

y. 50 per cent more for what he buys- 
ite can live no better than he did, and 
he can save no more than he did. 

But there is an omission of a much 
more material circumstance than this : 
the of the farmer are estintated 
by the price of his wheat alone, and 
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quarter of wheat for 90s. instead of 

he receives 50 cent more fer 
quarter ; but if his produce is only 24 
bushels per sere instead of 36, a h 
caleulation will convince us, that 


iting the proportion ofthe produ 
tain: porti 

or of the value of the produce shtiier 
ed by husbandry labourers, by means 
of the im perfect faets supplied by those 
tables, as it is evident that this propor- 
tion must depend not solely on the 
wages and the prices of wheat, but on 
the price of wheat multiplied into the 
quantity We may further 
observe, that there is no 

connexion between fluctuations in the 
real wages of labour, or their: com~ 
mand over produce, and fluctuations 
in the pi ionate share of the pro« 
duce or the value of the produce raised 
by them, whieh their wages will 
cure; a simple case will hoe thes 
let us suppose wheat to rise from 40s. 
to 60s., the. quarter and wages from Is. 
to ls. 6d. a-day. It is evident that the 
real wages of the labourer are not al~ 
tered. Let us new suppose that when 
wheat is at 40s. the preduce per acre 
is — quarters, and nee when it isat 
60s. the produce is only two quarters 
that is, in the first pes apr: Ls the 
acre ; and in the other, only L.6.: It is 
obvious that the wages of the labourer, 
in both instances enabling him to pur- 
chase the same: quantity of wheat, in 
fact give him command over a 
greater portion of the produce of an 
acre of land, and of the value of that 
produce, in the latter instance thamin 
the former. His veal wages, and: his 
share of ge perme: remain 
stationary, money. wages 
advanced from 1s. to 1s. 6d., FA while 
wheat rose fronr 40s: to’ 60s:, the pro= 
duce remained thesame ; and his real 
wages would remain stationary, while 
his share in the ce- would be.di- 
ininished,. if, while wheat. rose. from 


in wanes remaina? ut ‘Ps 


Again, if 
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have fallen, though, if along with this 
rise in the price of wheat the prodace 
had fallen four quarters to 'two, 
his’share of the ce, or of the va- 
lue of the produce, would have been 
increased. 


‘But to conclude this digression, 
what then becomes of all the inferences 
drawn from tables, which exhibit only 
the price of wheat, and not also the 
quantity sold, in support of the doc- 
trine, that when wages rise, profits 
must fall, and when wages fall, pro- 
fits must rise, since such tables do 
not exhibit all the facts on which 
profits can be calculated ? 

Let us next suppose that all the cir- 
cumstances attendant on any particu- 
Jar measure .or occurrence are faith- 
fully and fully stated, and that all the 
consequences resulting, not only im- 
mediately, but ultimately and perma~ 
nently, not only to a particular branch 
of commerce, but to national so 
nity are also faithfully and fully sta- 

: there is still a source of error 
towhich Practical Political Economists 
are liable. They are apt to substitute 
inferences for facts. ‘* The utility of 
the distinction between them,” ob- 
serves a sensible and ingenious author, 
‘is very perceptible in all questions 
of national policy. In public affairs 
there is commonly such a multiplicity 
of principles in operation, so many 
concurring and counteracting circum- 
stances, such an intermixture of de- 
sign and accident, that the utmost 
caution is necessary in referring events 
to their origin ; while in no subject 
of human speculation, perhaps, is there 
a greater confusion of realities and as- 
sumptions. It is sufficient for the 
majority of political reasoners, that 
two events are co-existent or consecu- 
tive. ‘To their conception, it imme- 
diately becomes a fact, that one is the 
cause of the other. These remarks 
serve to shew, what at first sight may 
appear paradoxical, that those men, 
who are generally designated as prac- 
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tical and enced, have often as 
much of the hypothetical interwoven 
in their opinions, as the most specula- 
tive theorists. Half of these facts are 
mere inferences, rashly and erroneous- 
ly drawn. They may have no syste- 
matic hypothesis in their minds, but 
they are full of assumptions, without 
being aware of it. It is impossible that 
men should witness simultaneous or 
consecutive events, without connecting 
them in their imagination as causes 
and effects. There is a continual pro- 
pensity in the human mind to establish 
those relations amongst the phenomena 
subjected to its observation, and to 
consider them as possessing the cha~ 
racter of facts. But in doing this, 
there is great liability to error, and 
the opinions of a man who has formed 
them from what Lord Bacon calls 
mera palpatio, purely from what he 
has come in personal contact with, 
cannet but abound with rash and fal- 
lacious conclusions, for which he fan- 
cies himself to have the authority of 
his own senses, or of indisputable ex- 
perience.”* 

There are two classes of cases in 
which mere practical men are most 
liable to confound facts and inferences ; 
the first is, where an event is preceded 
by a single circumstance ; the other 
is, where an event is preceded by se- 
veral circumstances. 

The first does not occur so frequent- 
ly as the second, nor is it so liable té 
lead us into error; it happens, how- 
ever, sometimes, that two events are 
simultaneous or consecutive, to which 
wé assign the respective names of 
cause and effect; whereas we cither 
mistake the one for the other, or re- 
gard them in this relation, though in 
fact they are both effects of some la- 
tent and unnoticed cause. If any 
very striking occurrence takes placé 
which strongly draws our attention 
and interests us, and this has been ac- 
companied or preceded by any remark- 
able event, the mind imperceptibly 
unites them as cause and effect. The 
flash and report of a gun, the light- 





*. “ Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, and on other Subjects” 


“¢ Essay on Facts and Inferences.” 


This little volume is much less known than it de- 


serves to be ; it is distinguished for a clear, successful, and interesting application of in- 


tellectual and metaphysical inquiries to the most important practical 


purposes. The 


subsequent work of the same author, “* Questions on Metaphysics, Morals, Political 
Economy, &c.” is of very inferior merit ; the thdught from which it sprang is good, 
but the plan and execution are very defective. 
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ning and thuuder, are set down as 
respectively cause and effect, by those 
who are unaccustomed to them. There 
are many similar instances in Political 
Economy, where two events are re- 
garded as cause and effect, where there 
is either no such connexion between 
them, or where both are effects pro-~ 
ceeding from one unobserved cause. 
Sometimes the effeet is mistaken for 
the cause ; what opinion is more com- 
mon than that a free constitution will 
render men enlightened, free, and pros- 
perous?. This mistaken notion has led 
to the foolish expectation, that, in or- 
der to give civil, religious, and politi- 
cal freedom to a state, it. was only ne- 
cessary to decree that the power of 
the sovereign should be limited,—the 
people should be represented, discus~ 
sion on all topics allowed, &c. The 
advocates for this opinion appeal to 
what they call facts; they appeal to 
Britain and America ; these countries, 
they say, have free constitutions, and 
the people are enlightened, free, and 

The consequence seems 
to them to follow semailp ; the state 
of the people is the effect of their con- 
stitution,—therefore give the same 
constitution to other people, and they 
will also become enlightened, free, and 
prosperous. 

This unfolds to us another source 
of error, in collecting what are called 
facts ; it not unfrequently happens that 
what has been the cause becomes the 
effect, and it is very necessary to at- 
tend to the period and circuinstances 
of this change in the character of the 
event. Britain contains the most nu- 
merous and the best modes of convey- 
ance of any nation in the world, but 
it is evident that these must facilitate 
commerce: the inference seems fair 
and sound; make similar modes of 
conveyance in another country, and its 
commerce will also flourish. Here is 
an instance of misapprehension of 
facts, or rather of the connexion be- 
tween cause and effect, from not at- 
tending to the change of character in 
consecutive events to which we have 
alluded. The process seems to be, a 
certain stimulus given to industry, 
enterprize, and the consequent acqui- 
sition of a certain portion of capital ; 
these lead to the formation of roads, 
canals, &c. and these, in their turn, in- 
crease industry, enterprize, and capi- 
tal. The facts viewed in this lightand 
connexion are useful and important ; 
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viewed otherwise, woos. rare lead to 
mio mw real roe and 

So respect to a 
free constitution ; real freedom must 
first spring from circumstances which 
enlighten men, and teach and enable 
them to expand their views and wishes, 
ein “ a eopabili his will : 

ights and capabilities. Thi 
duce not enly the forms, laws, pliehs 
leges, and protections, of .a free con- 
stitution, but infase into all these 
such an animating and influential 
spirit, as will, in its turn, act on the 
state of the people, and increase their 
freedom, 

The other class of cases, in which 
mere practical men are liable to con- 
found facts and inferences, compre- 
hends all those where an event is pre- 
ceded ‘by several circumstances. 

In such instances a mere ical 
man is apt ya be ee and led 
astray, especially if it happens (as it 
often does) that his prejudices, ¢ his 
individual interest, lead him to fix-on 
one circumstance, without examina- 
tion or inquiry, to the exclusion-of all 
the others, as the only real and effi+ 
cient cause. Numerous cases of this 
kind are continually occurring: one 
may suffice. Soon after the establish= 


ment of peace, there was a very great 


culta- 


depreciation in the price of 
in the 
was 


ral produce, and consequen 
rent and value of land. 
the cause of this? The circumstances 
immediately preceding, were a change 
from war oe the renewal of 
commercial intercourse with foreign 
prvwes Ceres ag oer ex- 
nditure—the return to - 
cans sae two or three ora 
harvests. Each of these pi 
events was separately and exclusively 
assigned as the cause of the depression 
of agriculture: and each party appeal- 
ed to what they called facts. icul- 
ture flourished during war, and while 
we were shut out from the continent : 
—it languishes now that there is peace 
and intercourse with the continent ; 
the case is clear ; here is double proof 
—an event occurring under certain 
circumstances, being co-existent with 
those circumstances, and disappearing 
when they do. The advocates for the 
other opinions argued in a similar 
manner. Such is the worth of what 
is usually styled facts and experience. 
How the real truth is to be obtained 
in such cases, we shall afterwards in- 
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the mode 


pernent of Political fon, consi- 


conveyed in his 


‘ly exuberantand flowing style: 


considerations, it 


t im polities, as well 


of- the 


ateikingly contrasted 


other sciences, 
for experience, 
to its 


téelleetual habits in general: the for- 


wer i en 
lection for restraints 


ing a predi- 
checks, and 


all the other technical combinations of 
an antiquated and scholastic pale: 
the latter, by inspiring, on one 

» a distrust of the human powers, 
when they attempt to embrace in de- 
tail interests at once so complicated 
and momentous ; and mi the other, a 
religious attention to esigns of 
Nature, as displayed in the general 
laws, which te her economy, 
leading uo less irresistibly to a gradu- 


al and ive simplification of the 
political mechanism. It is, indeed, the 
never-failing result of all sound phi- 
losophy, to humble, more and more, 
the pride of science before that Wis- 
dom, which is infinite and divine ; 
whereas, the farther back we carry our 
researches into those ages, the institu- 
tions of which have been popes 
regarded as monuments of the supe- 
riority of unsophisticated good aa 
over the false refinements of modern 
arrogance, we are the more struck 
with the numberless insults offered to 
the most obvious suggestions of nature 
and of reason. We may remark this, 
not only in the moral depravity of 
rude tribes, but in the universal dis-~ 
ition which they discover to dis- 
e and distort the bedies of their 
infants :—in one case, new-modelli 
the form of the eyelids ; in a stom 
lengthening the ears ; inathird, check- 
ing the growth of the feet ; in a fourth, 
by mechanical pressure applied to the 
head, attacking the seat of thought 
and intelligence. To allow the hu- 
man form to attain, in perfection, its 
fair preportions, is one of the latest 
improvements of civilized society : and 
the case is perfectly analogous in those 
seiences which have for their ebject 
to assist nature in the cure of diseases ; 
in the developement and improvement 
of the intellectual faculties; im the 
correction of bad morals; and im the 
ions of Political Eeonomy.’— 
Elements of the Philasophy,de.Vok. UU. 
p» 451-2. 
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CHAPTERS. ON CHURCHYARDS., « 


CuHaprter Iil. 


Wirarn a short distance of my own 
habitation stands a picturesque old 
church, remote from any town or ham- 
let, save that village of the dead con- 
tained within the incts of its own 
sequestered burial-ground. It is, how- 
ever, the parish church of a large ru- 
fal district, comprising several small 
hamlets, and numerous farms and cot- 

, together with the scattered re- 
sidences of the neighbouring gentry ; 
and hither (there being no other place 
of worship within the parish bounda- 
ry) its population may be seen for the 
most part resorting on Sundays, by 
various roads, lanes, heath-tracks, cop- 
pice and field-paths, all diverging from 
that consecrated centre. The church 
itself, neatly in the midst of a very 
beautiful church-yard, rich in old car- 
ved head-stones, and bright verdure, 
roofing the nameless graves — the 
church itself stands on the brow of a 
finely wooded knoll, commanding a 
diversified expanse of heath, forest, 
and cultivated land; and it is a beau- 
tiful sight on Sundays, on a fine au- 
tumn Sunday in particular, when the 
ferns are assuming their rich browns, 
and the forest trees their exquisite 

tions of colour, such as no lim- 
ner upon earth can paitit—to see the 
people approaching in all directions, 
now winding in long straggling files 
over the open common, now abruptly 


ve «teers amongst its innumerable 
shrubby declivities, and ain emer- 
ging into sight through boles of 
e old oaks that encircle the church- 
yard, standing in their majestic beau- 
ty, like sentinels over the slumbers of 
dead. From two several quarters 


aeross the heath, ss the more 
condensed currents of the livingstream; 
one, the inhabitants of a far distant 
hamlet, the other, comprising the 
pulation of two smaller ones, within 
a shorter distance of the church. And 
from many lanes and leafy glades, and 
through many field-paths and stiles, 
advance small groups of neighbours, 
and families, and social pairs, and here 
and there a solitary aged person, who 
totters leisurely along, supported b 
his trusty companion, his stout oa 
staff, not undutifully consigned by his 
neglectful children to that silent com- 
panionship, but willingly loitering be- 


‘men, dispersed a 


hind to 


ful aspect of the ripening 
the sound of near and mirthful voices, 


the voices of children and 
varedhing tarde? War pail 
i t 
ory fr bk dg 


And sometimes the veneinl 


comes, accompanied by his old fai 
helpmate ; and then may be seen 
once more side by side, her arm 
locked within as in the days of 
courtship ; not, as then, resting on his 
more vigorous frame, for they have 
grown old and feeble together ; and of 
the twain, the burthen of lies 
heaviest upon the husband, for his has 
been the hardest portion of labour. Tn 
the prime of life, during the full flash 
of his manly vigour, and of her health. 
ful comeliness, he was wont to walk 
sturdily onward, discoursing between 
whiles with his buxom partner, as she 
oe with her little ones ; but now 
they are grown up into men and wos 
Dont in their several 
stations, and have themselves 
ones to care and provide for ; and the 
old couple are, as it were, left tp be- 
gin the world agai, alone in their 
uiet cot two alone 
years aque, McSdehoom thet Bellet 
years agone, bri and 
alone, but not forsaken—sons, and 
daughters, and grandchildren, as each 
can snatch an interval of leisure, or 
when the labours of the day are over, 
come d in under the honey- 
suckle porch, with their hearty greet- 
ings 5 and many a chubby great-grand- 
child finds its frequent way to Gran- 
nutn’s cottage ; many a school truant, 
and many a “ toddlin’ wee thing, 
whose little hand can hardly reach 
the latch of the low wicket, but whose 
baby call of “ flitcherin’ noise an’ 
glee” gains free and fond admittance. 
And now they are on their way toge. 
ther, the old man and his wife.—See ! 


—they have just th h the 
last field- a Sealing dhichor teed to 
the chureh. They are on their 

together towards the house of a 
and towards the place where they shall 
soon lie down to rest “ in sure and 
certain hope,” and they lean on one 





it not seem still, as they‘are thus again 
drawn closer together, asthey approach 
Lata Bethel ys 
union, as ‘if it were a ‘type and token 
of an eternal re-union in a better and 
a happier state? I love to gaze upon 
venerable pair,—ay, even to note 
air decent, antiquated Sabbath rai-+ 
ment—what ‘tailor—no modern 
one to be sure—can have carved out 
that coat of indescribable colour— 
something of orange ‘tawny with a 
i e—I suspect it has once 
been a rich Devonshire brown, and per- 
haps the wedding-suit of the squire’s 
, for it has had 2 silk lining, 
‘and it has been ees ~~ oo 
sort of lace, ably, and there 
adown each ere ie still the resplen- 
dent > sd of Sore basket-work 
ilt buttons, as as erown-pieces— 
have been the Squire’s grand- 
father’s wedding-suit. And how snowy- 
white, and how neatly plaited is the 
single edge of his old dame’s plain 
m 


cap, surmounted by that little 
black poke bonnet, flounced with rus- 
ty lace, and secured upon her head, 
not by strings, but by two long black 
corking pins. That bit of black lace, of 


veal lace, is a treasured remnant of 
what once trimmed her mistress’s best 
cloak, when she herself was a blithe 
and buxom lass, in the days of her 
y servitude ; and the very cloak 
itself, once a rich mode silk of ample 
dimensions, now narrowed and cur- 
tailed to repair with many cunning 
engraftings, the ravages of time—the 
very cloak itself, with a scrap of the 
same lace frilled round the neck, is still 
‘worn on Sundays, through the Sum- 
mer and Autumn, till early frosts and 
keener winds pierce through the thin 
old silk, and the good red hooded cloak 
is substituted in its stead: They have 
ae the yy cote wicket ; they 
have ° * thro it now, an 
herbed they aa aside a the 
a few steps beyond it, and stop 
a look ion that grassy hil- 
lock? It’ is ‘no recent grave, the dai- 
sies are thickly matted on its green 
‘sod, and the heap itself has sunk to a 
level nearly even with the flat ground. 
The little head-stone is half-buried 
toe, but you may read thereon the few 
words, the only ‘ones ever engraven 
there—** William Moss, 22.” 
Few. living now remember William 
Moss. Few at least-think of lim. The 
6 
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playmates of his childhood, the com- 

s of his youth, his brothers 
and sisters, pass weekly by his lonely 
grave; and none turn aside to look up- 
on it, or to think of him who sleéps 
beneath. But in the hearts of his pa- 
rents, the memory of their dead child 
is as fresh as their affections for their 
living children. He is not dead to them, 
though, eight-and-twenty years ago, 
they saw that turf heapéd over his cof- 
fin—over the coffin of their eldest 
born. He is not dead to them, and 
every Sabbath-day they tarry a mo- 
ment by his lowly grave, and even 
now, as they look thereon in silence, 
does not the heart of each parent whis- 
per as if to the sleeper below,—* My 
son ! we shall go to thee, though thou 
shalt not return to us.” 

Look down yonder under those arch- 
ing hawthorns ! what mischief is con- 
federating there, amongst those sun- 
burnt, a boys, clustering to- 
gether over the stile and about it, like 
a bunch of swarming bees? The con- 
fused sound of their voices is like the 
hum of a swarm too, and they are de- 
bating of grave-and weighty matters ; 
of nuts ripening in thick clusters down 
in Fairlee Copse, of trouts of ‘prodi- 
gious magnitude leaping by the bridge 
below the Mill-head ; of apples—and 
the young heads crowd closer together, 
and the buzzing voices sink to a whis- 
per—‘“‘ Of cherry-cheeked apples hang- 
ing just within reach of one who should 
climb upon the roof of the old shed, 
by the corner of the south wall of 
Squire Mills’s orchard.” Ah Squire 
Mills! I would not give sixpenge for 
all the apples you shall gather off that 
famous red-streak to-morrow. But 
wha _comes there across the field to- 
wards the stile ? a very youthful cou- 

e— Sweethearts, one should guess, if 
it were not that they were'so far asun- 
der, and look as if they had- not spo- 
ken a word to each other this half 
hour. Ah ! they were not so far asun« 
der before they turned out ‘of the sha- 
dy ‘lane into that open field, in sight 
of all the folk gathering into the 
church-yard, and of those mischievous 
boys, one of whom is brother to that 
pretty Fanny Payne, whose downcast 
ooks, and grave, sober walk, so’ far 
from the young niiller, will not save 
her from running the gauntlet of their 
teazing jokes as she and pass 
shemust,through the knot of conspira- 
tors. Never mind it, Fanny Payne! 





year 
ten. His periwig is so well plastered 
with flour and hog’s lard, that its large 
sausage side curls look as durably con- 
sistent, as the “‘ eternal buckles cut in 
Parian stone” that have immortali- 
zed Sir-C Shovel ; and from 
=way down his 
taper pig-tail, wound 
v ribbon, the which, 
about half-way, is tied info an ele- 
gant seer BP the top bs that 
satne peri perched a diminu- 
tive P tie Sod-rory such a cock! 
fierce! so triangular! the little 
ust crown so buried within its 
fortification ! The like was never 
seen, save in the shape of those ecolour- 
ed sugar comfits called cock’d-hats, 
that are stuck up in Jong glasses in the 
orci fainrerine Bs Se yd ol 

nging 3a 

foce is tiangulet too, the exact centre 
of ‘his ka eros tyre gp honey od 
periwig, bein apex t —his 
nose Ae tiangtlar—hi vitae eyes 
are triangula is is altogether 
, from Ee doit natrow 
, towhere it widens out, cor- 
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ats 


ing man, on whose broad 


furrow, though to 
ne trates fa 24 


once’ so thickly clustered about his 
temples. oe isa are a of 
and prosperity, and of rural 
Pg eat ty his general aspect and 
deportment ; but if he loves the —_ 
things of this world, and prides him- 
self;in possessing. thera, there is no- 
thing in the expression of his counte- 
nance that bespeaks a selfish and nar- 
row heart, or a covetous disposition. 
He looks willing to; distribute of his 
abundance, and gteetings of cordial 
goodwill, on both sides, are ex 
between ithe: farmet and such of hi 
labourers. as fall: into the same path, 
in their way to the church, Arm-in- 
arm with her spouse marches his parte 
ly helpmate, fat, florid; and, like him- 
self, “* redolent” of the good things of 
this world, corn, and wine, and oil, 
that sustaineth the heart of man, and 
maketh him of a cheerful countenance. 

A comely and a stately dame is the 
lady apr igen: yeprips - when, as 
now, paces is side, resplen- 
dent in her. Sunday-going garb, of 
ample and. substantial materials, and 
all of the very best that can be bought 
for money. One can calculate the pro- 
fits of the dairy and the bee-hives, the 
pin-money of the farmer’s lady—not 
to. mention his weightier accumula- 
tions—by the richness. of that black 
satin cloak and: bonnet, full trimmed 
with real lace, wane by. the pe 
nous plaits of that respectable-looking 
snuff-coloured silk gown and coat. 

It is true, her old-fashioned preju- 
dices would have been in favour of a 
large double silk handkerchief, pinned 
neatly down, and a flowered chintz 

, drawn up through the pocket- 

s over a white quilted petticoat ; 
but the worthy dame has two fair 
have been brought 

, and they have 
teazed their Ma’a out 
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_ tain, anyway. 
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the red, fat, fubsy hand, with short 
dumpty fingers nubbed between, broail 
and we up at the tips, looking as 


if the been created on purpose to 
dough, press curds; and put up 
pve ; yes !_on the fore-finger of 
right hand a great et ring set 

in silver, massy. Sanah’ fon the edge 
of a soup turcen.. It.is an, heir-loom 
from some -great-grandmother, who 
was somehow related to somebody who 
was first cousin to a‘ Barrow-knight,” 
and was herself so very rich a lady— 
and so the misses have rummaged .it 
out, and forcedit down upon their 
Ma’a’s poor dear fat finger, which sticks 
out as stiffly from the sensation of that 
unwonted compression, as if it were 
tied up and poulticed: for a whitlow ; 
and the poor lady, in spite of all hints 
and remonstrances, will walk with her 
gloves dangling in her hands, instead 
of on them ; and altogether, the short 
pillowy arms cased up in those tight 
cearments, with both hands and all the 
ingens spread out as if in act to swim, 
look, for all the world, like the fins of 
a turtle, or the flaps of a frightened 
gosling. Poor worthy dame! but a 
sense of conscious grandeur supports 
her under the infliction of this fashion- 
able. penance.' And -then come the 
Misses Buckwheat, mincing delicately 
inthe wake of their Pa’a and Ma’a, 
with artificial flowers in their Leghorn 
bonnets, sky-blue spencers, fawn-co- 
loured boots, flounces up to their 
knees, a pink parasol in one hand, and 
a pocket-handkerchief dangling from 
the other ; not neatly folded and car- 
ried with the handsome prayer-book 
in the pretty fashion that so well be- 
comes .that fair modest girl, their 
neighbour's daughter, whose profound 
ignorance. of fashionable dress and 
manners is looked on as quite pitiable, 
* poor. thing!” by the Misses Buck- 
wheat. For what are they intended, 
I wonder ! For farmers’ wives? To 
strain milk, churn butter, fat pigs, 
feed. poultry, weigh out. cheeses, and 
cure awe Pa Ep mh ‘They 
paint ips! and play on the piano! 
and dance quadrilles !.and make bead 
purses ! and keep Albums! and deat 
on: Moore's Melodies and Lord By- 
ron’s ! They are to be “ tutor. 


esses, or companions, or—something 
genteel— Ladies, for cer- 

So they have settled 
the weak, doating 
though the 


ves, and so 
mother fondly anticipates, 
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‘father talks as yet only of their pros- 
pomdipona Piadeng Kfar s- 
of establishing young ladies now,) as 
the wives of wealthy graziers, or sub- 
stantial yeomen,’ or farmers, or thri- 
ving tradesmen. But he drinks his 
port wine, and follows the hounds. 
And then, bringing up the rear of the 
family procession, lounges on its fu- 
ture representative, its sole son and 
heir. And he isa smart buck, far too 
genteel to walk arm-in-arm with his 
sisters ; so he saunters behind, cutting 
off the innocent heads of the dangling 
brier-roses, and the tender hazel shoots, 
with that little jemmy switch, where- 
with ever and anon he flaps the long~ 
bees sides of his yellow topped boots; 
his white hat is set knowingly on 
one side, and he wears a coloured silk 
handkerchief knotted loosely round his 
throat, and fastened down to the shirt 
bosom by a shining brooch,—an:| waist- 
coat of three colours, pink, blue, and 
buff,—a coat, with black 
velvet collar, and on his little finger, 
the wash leather glove is off on that 
») a Belcher ring as thick as the 
coil of a ver ad = cam Well oe 
H ! That was a clever 
Tien | Phere | a whole shower of 
hazel-tops. ta pity your shear- 
ing ingenuity is not as active amon 
the thistles ifr your father’s fields | 
The family has reached the churchi- 
gate ; they, are entering now ; and the 
armer, as he passes through, vouch- 
‘safes a patronizing nod, and a good- 
humoured word or two, to that poor 
widow and her daughter, who stand 
aside holding the gate open for him, 
and dropping humble curtsies to every 
member of the family. The farmer 
gives them now and then a few days’ 
work,—hoeing, weeding, or stoning, 
or, at hay or harvest time, on his broad 
acres ; but his daughters wonder “‘ Pa’a 
pore oe ea own so far as to nod 
iarly to suc objects.” They 
draw u ‘heir chins, flirt, their hand- 
kerchiefs , and pass on as stiff as po- 
kers. And last, in straggles Master 
Timothy—(He hates that name, by 
the by, and wishes his sponsors had 
favoured him with one that might 
have shortened buckishly into Frank, 
or ‘Tom, or—Tim won't do, and his 
-sisters scout the barbarous appellation, 
and have re-christened him ‘‘ Alonzo.” 
They would fain have bestowed on him 
the name of Madame Cottin’s interest- 
ing Saracen, Malek Adhel, but it was 
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impossible to teach Reey Agen mma | 

which she persisted in c | 
Coddle”)—In nothy 

zo, but he is even more condescen 
than his papa, and bestows a 
derly expressive glance at the 8 
daughter, as she drops her eyes, with 
goog Ah beh . Ab : 
ven! pr Sh td and her 
child follow at humble distance to their 
Master’s house.—They will not al 

be abased there. The widow May- 
thorn and her daughter Rachel area 
very poor, but a very ha’ ir. Her 
daughter is' sickly and delicate, and 
folks say, in our country phrase, “‘hard- 
ly so sharp as she should be,” but slie 
has sense enough to be a dutiful child, 
to suffer meekly, to hope humbly, to 
believe steadfastly.—What teth 
other knowledge? The mother arid 
daughter possess a little cottage, a bit 
of garden, and a cow that picks its 
scanty pasture on the waste. ‘They 
work hard, they want often, but they 
contrive to live, and are content. ‘THe 
widow Maythorn and her daughtér 
are a happy Pair !—Yonder, winding 
slowly up that shady green lane, cdrie 


the inmates of the parish work-house 


—thein-door poor: First, the master, a 
in cae | middle-aged man, 
with somewhat of pompotis sternness 
in his d ent; but there is no- 
thing hard or cruel in the expression 
of his eye, as ever and anon he looks 
back along the line of paupers, of all 
ages and sexes, so decently marshalled 
under his command. On the con ‘ 
he hangs back, to speak a few wi 

of hearty encouragement to that weary 
old man, who totters along so feebly 
on his crutches, under the burden of 
his fourscore years of toil and trouble, 
and the increasing load of his bodily 
infirmities. And the grateful look of 6ld 
Matthew, and his cheerful, ““Lord‘love 
ye, master!” are eloquent vouctiers, 
that for once; the man “ armed’ with 
a little brief authority” abuseth’ not 
his trust: "The mistress has’*less dig- 
nity, but more severity of ‘aspect, as 
her sharp, quick glance runs back ’of- 
ten and suspiciously along thé liné of 
females—and she calls them’ pérem- 
torily to order, if their voices are heard 


‘too voluble; and she rebukés ‘the 


straggling children, and denounces éx- 
emplary ers aw against those two — 
detected - urchins in “ parti¢ularde. 





material;—thick grey frieze for 


13] 


dark blue worsted hose, 
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m in a eoat 
i "a great- 

w dangle almost 

$ the collar is turned 
wn his back, or it would 


as to bury his head, 
is pepe fegun under 
he brim of which rests upon 


his. shoulders and the beitige of his 


ose; and when he hangs down his 

ou cannot see so-much as the 

i is fingers peeping from within 

enormous sleeves. To com- 

icture of comfort, he skuffs 

a pair of shoes, the stiff upper 

i to the mid- 

e poor little 

legs stick in them like two chumpers 

in a couple of butter churns. Altoge- 

ther he like a dangling scare- 
crow set up in a corn- 

But then, the little muffled. man 

ts a five contrast to his along- 


. 


‘side mate. His long-tailed eoat makes 


him a. short jacket. His arms are 
squeezed through the sleeves, to be 
sure, but then they stick: out like 
wooden pins on either side, with ex- 
pr pase Fogel 

a yard o » Jean wrist, 
and all the blood it his body seems 
forced down into these great blue 
bony knuckles. It. was a: hearty 
champs certes, that jammed down that 
stiff skimming-dish of a hat, even to 
where it now reaches on his unlucky 
pate. The great flat unkémmed red 
7 stick te from pays a two 

eaves ; r his shoes ! 
rrhe teckesith would have shod 
him better, and have inflicted lesspain 
in the ion ; for, see! his feet 
are dou 5 ay them, into the form 
of hoofs, and he hobbles along, (poor 
knave!). like a:cat in pattens, or as if 
the smooth green lane.were paved 
with red-hod flints...And the girls are 
not much better off ; some dragglelong 


r more than a decent proportion of 
those heron legs of hers, were it not 
that she has ingeniously contrived to 
tie the wild-boar penernt a reef below 

gown, thereby supply 
iencies of the latter. Well? 
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th leathern fet di 

aor kag a 
misery 


. “New clothes !” thinks he i 


—‘‘ Good clothes ! handsome clothes!” 
thinks Madam Buckwheat.—‘ Fine 


a 

gentleman in a full dress suit. Vanity ! 
vanity! thou universal leaven! from 
what human heart art thou absolutely 


excluded ? 
Hark ! the trampling of horses, and 


T ha: 
posses, into fn Yeney 3 the clerk ha: 
ollowed him ; afew mere i, ani 


the dust) have been committed | 
their narrow beds “in sure and cer- 
tain hope.” tof E Phas 
But my discourse to be of 
Churchyards only ; T have ram- 
bled from the text. No matter; I 
am come (as we all must) to. the 
churchyard at last, and my next 
Chapter_shall be of “graves, and 
stones, and epitaphs.” “as 
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E8Q. TO EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS. 
No. XVII. 


TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 
On the Last Westminster Review. 


Dean Norra, 


political speculators 
Edinburgh is ut- 
it. We gave it its 
‘he y—this new-comer 
coup-de-grace. 

, in its third number, we 

opinion of the Radicals as to 

the prosecutions of the Blasphemers, 
and, strange as it may sound, it tho- 
roughly coincides with mine, pink of 
-as I am. Our grounds of 

these tions are dif- 

the reviewer does condemn 


it is evident he hates; I, be- 
I know that there is no need of 
wretches by any 
pen. I am no more 
of the Deists or Atheists than I 
of the Whigs, at a time when 
some arg oh talent 
among them, for I felt con- 
t that we could write them down, 
we « and now I have the same 
that we could sguabash the 
same weapon. There 
t, some truth in what this 
of religion says in his article— 
the abettors of these prosecutions 
a moment, at the prima facie case 
are creating against Christian- 
history of ail ages and nations 
that man is a religious animal, and 
have a religion of some sort 
Fy istianity is allowed, even by 
its enemies, to be one of the best systems 
i if not the most excellent ; it 


by the most excellent 
by the most learned, and 
« deve howmet ie oh 
of about 18,000 

of about 8000 more, who 


» and a dis- . 


have, thus far, a common cause ; our pub- 
lic seminaries are uni Christian ; in- 
tly of the conditions attached to 
public offices, the state of opinion is 
such as to render avowed, or even suspect- 
ed. unbelief, anything but favourable to a 
man’s progress in society: religious perio- 
dical publications are sent forth in ok ool 
numbers, the sale of the Evangelical and 
Methodist Magazines is upwards of twenty 
thousand each, monthly; and they can 
scarcely be more than a moiety of the - 
whole: and we have Bible, Tract, and 
Prayer-book Societies, whose annual dis- 
tribution is, literally, reckoned by tens ‘of 
thousands, hundreds of ‘thousands, and 
millions ; it may be mentioned as. a sample, 
that in the year of Carlile’s trials, the Re- 
oe Tract Society added a million and 
a of tracts to its issue, which was four 
millions in the preceding year ; the average 
revenue of this Society is about L.9000— 
that of the Christian Knowledge Society, 
above L.50,000—and that of the Bible So- 
ciety, about L.100,000. Now, if religion 
with all this extensive aid, all. these im- 
mense advantages in addition to its proper 
evidence, cannot stand its ground without 
prosecutions for its support, we hesitate 
not to say, that it ought to fall. Were it 
the t imposture that ever existed, 
here is force enough to enable it to fight 
a long and hard battle with truth and com- 
mon sense. If with these fearful odds, 
there be the slightest occasion for penalty 
and imprisonment to secure its ascendancy, 
falsehood may be at once branded on its 
front. Those who contend for their inflie- 
tion are the real missionaries of Infidelity, 
and by farits most successful propagators.” 
I, of course,: do not admit the va- 
lidity of all the conclusions here adopt- 
ed, and am not. at all deceived as to 
the real feelings of their author, who, 
it is evident from his very tone, be- 
lieves that Christianity is at war with 
‘* truth and common sense,” (mean- 
ing, ibly, Tom Paine’s or Sir Ri- 
Phillips’s common sense, in 
which case I should agree with him,) 
—that “falsehood is branded on its 
front,” and that it “ ought to fall.” 
But I think with him, that a religion, 
defended as it is by the most learned 
and most eloquent men, (he might 
have added, by the mightiest geniuses 
and the most profound thinkers that 
ever adorned the surface of the earth, ) 
does not stand in any danger from the 
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efforts of the poor, malignant, and stu-’ 


pid creatures, who are now, attacking 
it, and that it can’ itself, pon-. 
deribus librata suis, without calling‘in 
the assistance of Newman; Knollys, or 
that eminent’ Christian Thomas Den- 
man...) 

I beg leave, however, 'toput in what 
the logicians of the schools would call 
a distinguo. When the Westminster 
reviewer takes up any other ground of 
objection. to the prosecution of the in- 
fidels thau those of their utter ineffi- 
cacy against Christianity, and the im- 
measurably pe powers.of their 
antagonists, he and I,part company. 
I cannot follow him through (his 
Gat plending y, as'to the. limits of, free 
and fair discussion on theological points, 
He argues, that an unlimited range of 
language be allowed to those who ad- 
dress the Bench in defence of their 
blasphemies, and reasons, with what 
he no doubt deems irresistible convic- 
tion, against the absurdity of endea- 
vouring to set bounds, either in speech 
or printing, to the decorousness or in- 
decorousness of language. I shall an- 
swer him by an argument of his own. 
When he comes, in thecourseofhis ora- 
tion, to the case of Carlile, he laments 
theseverityof tneqantarnenageines him. 
For the quantum of punishment in- 
flicted on him, he says that Carlile 
might have revelled in crime ; and the 
very first crimespecified by the review- 
er .is,.in| his own words, that ‘‘ He 
(C.) might have debauched half the 
ladies’ boarding-schools in London by 
the introduction of obscene pictures. ’ 
Now, Mr Reviewer,.on your own prin- 
. ciples, may I ask you, where is the 
crime there? I shall follow your own 
argument to the letter. _Weall know 
that the topies which form the subject 
of the infamous things you mention, 
are all to be found treated of copious~- 
ly and, minutely, nay, even, to a great 
extent, age 4 in pale $s! 1 oa i- 
cine, , physiology, pathology, 
&c. &c. We know, moreover, that the 
scenes they-describe all exist in na- 
ture... Where, then, is the offence of 
transferring to copper or canvass that 
which is made matter of grave discus- 
sion by some of the most virtuous and 
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thoughtfal mew in the world? If 
thet ‘tn expan thek: Pasmemeinioee 


lections of pain 
tute a crime.’”’* pYgards hea, 
Depend upon. it, Mr Philosopher, 
you will net get out of that: dilemma. 
Your defence of blasphemy cannot co- 
exist with your objection to obscenity. 
I know that you ean. answer by sayx 
ing, that these studies medicine, &e-) 
do not corrupt, and. that - 
jection arises feora-the filth pictures 
(which, ‘by the way,;are sold by the 
same class of booksellers; as. the ven- 
ders of blasphemous productions) be-: 
ing made use of for the purposes.of 
corruption. Your answer not 
avail you a fig’s end.. Do. you think 
that you or I could be corrupted by 
looking over all the productions. of 
Julio Romano? Of course, not. .But 
girls may be, so corrupted , will be re- 
joined. And)-why?., Because. their 
want of knowledge, or the more. in- 
flammable nature of their passions, ex- 
pose them to that danger from. which 
we are free. . If that be your answer, 
Mr Philosopher, and. I protest 1. can 
see no other, your cause.is given up. 
What you say of girls,.I say of the 
mob. As apdiagl disquisiti 


ing nein he coar- 
ser elements of passion might produce 
that result in the minds ne inex- 
perienced,—so say I, while di iens 
advmeens to the npperiaeda , or the 
ucated, on any point of theology, 
have no bad effect, blaphemics and 
ribald affronts to sacred things and ga- 
cred names, would decided] the 
habitual reverence for pn ings.in 
on een those eae 
the education nor (the abilities, for 
comprehending arguments of a higher. 
mood. There is no use in saying any- 
thing more about it. Whatever de- 
Sence can be set up for the vender or 
utterer of mere blasphemy, can be set 
up for the utterers af indecent pictures. 


Perit) 


ae aie 





© See Westminster Review, p. 17.‘ If the 


may be legally conveyed to the mind, what can be more absurd than to say, that to ex- 


Pet 
stitute a 
same. 


sition by certain indefinite and undefinable 
*” I have marked in italics the words altered. 1 
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Itrost my antagonist is too much of a 
may shrink from his own 

is there not some- 
not that the word?) 


HE 


z 
a 
as 


Sh = 
ae 
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‘teria ‘unimpeachable! I must say, 
that the very way in which Carlile 
Stids prin ucts qn ugainat tht 
a prim gase against their 

- We are told in this review, 

that their opposition to the Establish- 
ed Religion of the country, is similar 
to that exerted by the Apostles against 
i the reformers against 


Paganism—and 
7. (p. 7.) Does the man who 
tes th r 


the rubbish of Heathenism— 
Martin Luther denounced the 
of the —_s of Rome— 
no m mone 

They aif, not ealeuiate thet 
the of those they addressed 
afford them a revenue. They 
yom: no in, the Fleet Streets 
their ve residences, where, by 
puff and placard, and advertisement, 
and by all the meritricious tricks of 
bookselling, (enumerated at p. 13 of 
the Review,) they could throw off 

thousands of volumes per ‘ 
short, there is no trace of filthy lucre 
3 about Carlile and Ben- 
bow, (who has been just convicted of 
ing an obscene libel,) there is 
the trace of ing else—and.I wish 
for the discontinuance of the prose- 
cutions, principally to put down this 
pd , as I am parc 
present temper of the 
would not otherwise be heard of 
have written so diffusely on the 
first article of the Westminster, that 
I must gallop over the rest ewrrente ca- 
lamo. The second article, on War Ex- 
penditure, is written in the jargon of 
the new political economy, which I 
therefore leave to the bs authori- 
ties ; and the third, on Cowper's Corre- 
, is a common-place concern, 

not worth talking about. 

The next article, which is rather 
ee ae 


to the Living, is, on the whole, a cle- 
ver =; deting the danger and 
the dpeurdity of the prejudices against 
exhumating bodies for the purpose of 
pen 9 It _— — reading ; 
perhaps it would ’ ter to 

sink sub silentio. You ne- 

ill_argue away the prejudices 


is against the practice, and the best way 


is ‘to permit it to be done by conni- 

vance. In the course of my life, I have 

observed frequent ebpillitions of . 

lar feeling against exhumation, and as 
3 
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frequent laj , when it 
isnot called forth me discussion against 
it, or for it. I donot think the fe- 
op Serta ate 
t the’ ishment 
SSeuaisabty at he the dead should be 
ted—Say commu- 
ted ‘to an imprisonment of not more 
than two years; or less than one ca- 
lendlar month, and inflicted as rarely 
and as reluctantly as possible; always, 
of course, in the smallest quantity. 
The existence of a punishment against 
it would satisfy the mob, whom this 
reviewer does not hold in as high tes 
verence as his brethren do, and its 
slightness and facility of evasion would 
énstre® plenty of subjects. Let me 
extract one sentence from this paper, 
for I fear that there is some truth ‘in 
it. 
“* The Medical School of Edinburgh, 
infact, is now subsisting entirely on its 
reputation ; in the course of afew 
io it will entirely be at an end, un- 
lout the system be 
— ould be looked to. Dublin 
on us, a fact which should 
aon forth, not our jealousy, but our 
eaulaton I hope wer shill be able 
undimmed ‘the ancient and 
pany glories of the Northern Hive 
of M.D-’s.’ 
We have nextan Essa: 


ssay on Charitable 
Tustitutions, written im the peculiar 
vein“ of ¢old-blooded atrocity which 
characterizes this school of reasoners. 
It is laid down here flatly, that popu- 
lation is the evil of this country, and 
that “ encouraging procreation,” "(the 


actual infamous words of the review- 
er,)' is the great crime of several al- 
most e He objecttot ho 
hospi are the object is pecu- 
liar wrath: I shall quote his words. 
‘* If there were no such receptacles, 
women would thet be left to their 
own prudence, and might, perhaps, 
reflect upon the ineonveniencies that 
sieanaa @ state of prég- 
—s . re t them before- 
. P. 114. ‘@ pup- 
py theory, women are to veolons suffered to 
Lincs in: the streets.‘ He is graciously 
leased: to say something in behalf’ of 
Poupitals for accidental- wounds, be- 
cause these evils cannot be foreseen. 
And does the unmanly wretch imagine 
that women get into tlie * inconye~ 
niencies that attend ancy,” be- 
cause ged foresee that there is a . 
y 


— “xv in which they ma 
oL. X 
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in cold blood to‘ devise 
procuring — aboftion, 
voree, Ww which I dare not desbetbe 


Se good Sood w Eifatihe cme 


an in he > next twelvernionth—a p 
pp sehr hs 
the a 

men ! Theré is no need feed T Theol 
ng ag ainst such beasts as these. 

ilosophize in their own 

dirty cotéfies. * y cannot contami~ 
nate the , ™ 


public. 
‘The Memisits’ of the” Duchess” of 
Orleans afford ‘the materials ‘for ‘an 
afticle to abuse the ancient 1 é of 
_—— of which om worst wr Ba 
e worst period, ere de nh 
the most ing colours. It isa 
kind of ce of the necessity of'the 
Revolution. The whole argument i8a 
meré “Thése 
for in very few eines aid ton 
to’ state ‘crimés, ‘were all’ ca 
—— = were correc 
very king and queen whose 
cut off. At all événts, fe does not tek: 


of at 
Let 


> of 


low, that because the lidies” of the 


Regent's court were 16/172 
e should be ined in a 
in Paris for "nothing. Murder, 
ever’, was ; aid that’s ‘a 
these reviewers require. "It is, there- 
Sore, % AP nny Revolution: Tet me 
say, that bad as the French court'was, 
there is no réagon ‘for’ beli¢ving itso 
bad as here , for the Duchess 
was not very charitable im her: comi- 
mentaries, and évidently, ih bee 
stances, wrote through’ tere’ spi 
The ertots of the wretched inslato 
pic Whittaker, aré’ 
po Ae ed rte bons review. i 
las aes 
form the subject of the next’ ; 
and Lord in’ Greece, the last 
The former is no greitt affair. The lat- 
ter is curious, on ges of contain- 


dence. ‘ a 
tain vast laudation. -I hardly think 
so highly of —_, but let tt pass. 





review of Travels in the United 


Fare 


E 
e 
: 
; 


n ego amn @ that this very mo- 
the North American Review has 

in this country, shewing up 
wretched ignorance of a 
name of Hodgson, who 
e subject of all kinds of 
is accurate knowledge of 
The same Review ruth- 
the nonsense of Jerry 
people, in their extolment 
ink is the mode of do- 


ee 


al 
Pre: 


i 


F 


is 


They only wish 
own country, and cared not a far~ 
bing how it was done. 
_ We have nexta review of ——Red- 
auntlet ! ‘It is the established cus- 
tom of critics to commence all notices 
the Scotch Novels with some won- 
; touching the prolific powers 
of the author.” Heaven help the 
blockhead ! The established custom of 
‘ities! Much do saa care about 
renee on the Waverley Novels. 
] know they are poor hacks 
jth wr at so muc oshedt, 
ing their opinions on the pro- 
ductions of the first writer of the 
pl Who cares a blackberry about 
? This particular ass finds, 
among other things, that Nanty Ew- 
art is not worthy of a ing notice, 
and that W. 4 Willie's tale is a 
oN rt ee 
“ Newspapers,” isa panegyri 
gentlemen of the press, with a i 
praise of Mr Walter and other heroes 
of that stamp. John Bull is vehement~ 
ly abused in it, en passant. The prin- 


- P.S—The small text is not worth notice. The i of one 
crack men of the Edinburgh is, however, pretty well exposed in a review ot 
of Bentley's Hindu Astronomy. 
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cipal charge against John is, that he 
described the inte Lady Wrottesley as 
a woman of unchaste life, beeause she 
was a sister of Mr G. Bennet. Well 
did this writer know that he was wri- 
ting a falsehood. An effort was made 
to get up a dress circle for the late 
Queen, and John was employed in 

ving that the families who were 
te in this effort were no better 
than they should be. The most 
stinging part of the libel, though not 
only declared, was the song. (I 
quote from memory. ) 
‘6 Next the illustrious household of Tan- 
kerville 
Came in a body their homage to pay— 
They, who themselves are annoyed by a 
canker vile, 
Joy to find others as faulty as they. 
So, therefore, there came on 
The ci-devant Grammont, 
. And as Ammon, . 
Her eloquent spouse,” &c. &c. 


For this sin, John was proceeded 
against by information—the Whig 
way, you know, of defending charac- 
ter—and amply punished. It is ill po- 

icy to stir that business again. Lady 
rottesley was, no doubt, a very excel- 
lent woman, but John Bull was not 
the inventor of the anecdote about 
her. I am afraid to say anything 
Th ciad Il 
e Danciad, a silly poem, by a 
London dancing-master of the name 
of Wilson, is here attributed to Pro- 
fessor Wilson, as the ground-work of 
a dull joke. The writer is evidently 
actuated by some low spite against 
that eminent man, and goes as far to 
indulge it as he dares. I wonder Mr 
Baldwin, who owns this Review, did 
not recollect that he formerly had an- 
other editor in his wages, who began 
the same slanderous trade. If he re- 
membered it, he would, I think, have 
used a little before he made room 
or another of the same unfortunate 
gang to yelp to the same tune. But, 
as Hogg says, the whole effort at jest~ 
ing is “‘ a’ havers.” 
_ With which word now, I conclude. 
I am, dear North, yours, we. ‘i 


. Southside, August 15. 
of one of the 





vas 
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MAGALOTTI ON THE SCOTCH SCHOOL OF METAPHYSICS.* 


Recotrectine that the Emperor 
‘of Austria some months since 
to Rosconi, the learned Professor of 
Anatomy at Pavia—who begged of him 
some patent in remuneration for 4 dis- 
covery—that he did not like innova- 
‘tions even in anatomy, the present little 
volume as much surprised us, springing 
from Padua, as a sturdy little oak- 
plant would have done, rearing itself 

neath the shelter of the Upas. It is 
pleasing to find that philosophical re- 
search is not all extinct in the Univer- 
sity of Galileo ; whence, however, for 
many years, nothing learned has is- 
sued, save a dull German Journal of 
petty and pretended discoveries in the 
sciences, a new reading in philology, 
and accounts of some coin, or helm, or 
relic of antiquity dug up amidst the 
ruins of the city of Antenor. 
om - must be a -— of more o- a 

ina ius, who can step forwa’ 
Soin the background of a country, at 
least two centuries of civilization in 
arrear, and assume his place confident- 
ly amidst the philosop of more li- 
beral climes. The mere attainment of 
books is 2 matter of enormous difficul- 
ty, in the ci-devant Venetian States 

i y ; a train of argument, if not 

treasonable, brings down upon the rea- 
soner the utmost vigilance of the po- 
lice ; and, all these difficulties sur- 
mounted, where is the audience, where 
the readers, even in Padua, to whom 
such disquisitions could be addressed, 
with any prospect of their being un- 
derstood ? But if Italy be subdivided 
and parcelled out between different 
rulers, she has a common bond in lan- 
guage, and the Paduan Professor, who 
can find no disciples in his own uni- 
versity, may hope to be read by the 
calightened and unpersecuted literati 
of Florence, and by the solitary sages 
who meditate in secret in the princel 
hermi of Rome and Naples. Suc 
may be the hope of Professor Maga- 
lotti, or perhaps it is his desire to visit 
happier countries, and he employs this 
intellectual mode of making himself 
feared and banished, much in the same 
way that here an unfortunate vaga- 
bend picks a pocket, in order to get 


Erwhet bad beim pet ts 

eer nee in pre ies 
ignor Magalotti commences his es 

say y= some tee con on the 

state of phi y at oy ard 

(a date which, with us, may answer 


about br since ;) and whil 
he allows the praise of eabtllity anil 
acumen to the British followers of 
Locke, “ gli iste di Locke non 
essendo altri che i suoi seguaci,” he ac- 
cuses them of having lost sight of the 
fre Baw eerie ade n; 
ee time in 
quarrels and di ces, “ which arose 
merely either from their neglect or in- 
ability to define what they meant ei- 
ther by ewistence or idea ;” and, finals 
ly, that even when their exertions took 
the 


forward path of invention, t 
were still employed but “ in the 
3 a mask of the spiritual object ol 
Pp . 


osophy.” . 

** A system,” says he, “‘ which avows 
edly has had its origin in the wish to 
obviate the pernicious conclusions of 
another system, is one which, how- 
ever it may perform its proper object 
of refutdtions, can never, at the same 
time, establish a just one in the place 
of that which it has destroyed. The 
view, the end of the p , has 
necessarily been sinister from the be 
ginning, with one eye bent on his an« 
tagonist, the other on the truth ; and 
little is to be hoped from intentions so 
distracted,” &c. catia 

« But,” continues he, “ worship- snl 
ful (colendissimo) Doctor Reid has not 
even attained the soli’ 
tation ; for all the conclusions of his 
countrymen, Berkely and Hume, as to 
the non-existence of matter and spirit, 
can be-argued as well from his more 
ideal system as from Locke’s ideal,— 
from Reid’s impressions, as from 
Locke’s ideas. Nay, more—Reid leaves 
the existence of external objects rest- 
ing even upon a Jess solid proof than 
that left by his sceptical antagonists. 
For they argued but to the possibility 
of its non-existence, whereas, he says 





* Sulla Scuola Scozzese di Metafisica, Parte prima. Opera di Giambattista Magalott. 
Padova, 1824. . 
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its existence is suggested to us. Where's 
the difference? ’Tis true, he proceeds to 
invest this suggestion with the dignity 
and force of being a primary law of na- 
sense reject, without my taking 
fre rouble to di ene it, eminently 
* The existence or non-existence of 
sreeiosse feat survened is a ques- 
hich we may safely leave at is- 
sue, Permitting the rejectors of com- 
mon sense and the gospel to choose the 
8c side, if they please. The possi- 
ny of non-existence must remain 
while man retains the power of imagi- 
nation ; but the proof of the contrary 
must ever be confined. to the im 
bability—the ent advan by 
Descartes, that it is beneath the Al- 
ighty to deceive us. To this old and 
ected proof must we recur at last, 
. after the vain labours of the many re- 
nowned philosophers that have agita- 
ted the question.” 
_ After an eloquent introduction, in 
which Professor Magalotti asserts, that 
Germ ists have taken 


the 
pipeth. more aster though with a no-~ 


an 
and juster intention than the Bri- 
tish grammarians,—for such is the ex- 
pression, and if we recall old phraseolo- 
p not injurious appellation, by which 
e distinguishes our metaphysicians— 
he proceeds to examine the British and 
Scotch school of philosophy, previous 
to his entering upon that of the Ger- 
mans, “ it being wise,” says he, “ to 
observe the surface of a country, and 
cull the various fruits which it 

i , ere we attempt to sink 


mines into the earth, and search for 


__ It would trespass by far too largely 
on our limits, to quote at length bis 
examination of the ‘ Sistema negati- 
va,” ashe calls it,of Dr Reid; we can 
ment give a few hints, from which 
- imyereet ed in tee matters 

j of the scope and arguments 

of the Paduan philosopher. He begins 
with an examination of the word idea. 
“ Since Dr Reid has not defined this 
subtle little enemy, whose annihila- 
tion he meditated, I, as one of his op- 
ponents, would give him or his follow- 
ers too great an advantage by stepping 
Pawan Pom define it ; suffice it for me, 
if there be any ens, material or spiri« 
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tual, whose existence will produce the 
same conclusions which have been 
drawn from ideas.” That there is, he 
is to shew. 

“* In actual impressions, or in pas- 
sive memory, it is impossible to dis- 
inguish an idea from an impression ; 
but in active, self-exerted memory, in 
what Mr Stewart calls conception, it 
is absurd to uphold, that the objects 
of our thoughts are impressions or sen- 
sations. In the dark, dreaming, what 
has the retina or its sensations to do 
with the many and glorious visions 
which stand so palpably before our 
mental vision? ‘That there are ideas 
of the light at least—I can but appeal 
to anyreflecting man—is it not absurd 
todeny? But let me take Dr Reid’s 
own confession, his own words, and 
shew how therein ‘is involved the ex- 
istence of ideas of this sense at least. 
He talks in one place, of objects being 
painted on the retina—of the optic 
nerve taking up these paintings or im- 
pressions, and flashing them upon the 
mind. This flash is idea sufficient for 
my purpose ; and, indeed, this leads to 
what I think the most philosophical 
definition of a sensible idea, i.e, the 
point of junction between matter and 
mind. That it partakes of both essen- 
ces, is likely, but not to the purpose.” 
Signor Magalotti having thus, as he 
imagines, proved that there do exist 
ideas of sight, opens his system further 
by dividing the senses into dependent 
andindependent. Thedependent ones, 
i. e.-the touch; taste, and smell, are 
but impressions, and furnish no ideas. 
They may be perceived, and passively 
remembered, that is, when experien-~ 
ced the second time, they are recogni- 
zed ; but objects of active memory they 
cannot be. Ideas are the objects of 
active memory, and these senses afford 
more. “ Who,” says the author, “ if 
he reflects, can believe himself capable 
of recalling the idea of a smell, of a 
taste, or of fal, yaya kind of touch? 
He may recall such sensations by the 
help of visionary objects to which they 
were attached ; but it is only the visual 
peach or violet he can recall, and then 
pass to the odour,—the odour alone the 
recollection can by no means grasp.” 
** Here,” continues he, “is the true 
refutation of the sceptical arguments 
of Berkely and Hume ; their reason- 
ings apply but to the fallacious sense 
vision, of which these are ideas. 


- 
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But touch has none; and it is by 
touch alone that we are convinced of 
the existence of matter.” 

The Professor's arguments with re- 


pe to hearing, although, perbaps, 
the i 


y are more ingenious and new than. 


any others which he has breached, are 
still extremely meagre; so much 50, 
that we are quite at a loss to conclude 
whether he is for or against the exist- 
ence of ideas of this sense. 

“ The ews but ae a con- 
nexion with the organ of speech, would 
be evidently but otenandenn sense. It 
possesses faint reflections and echoes 
of sounds, especially of words, which 
one would be inclined to characterize 
as ideas, if they were not rather re- 
membrances of articulation, indepen- 
dent altogether of hearing. Words, 
nay, whole paragraphs, flit in our me- 
mory without being at all repeated: 
they are, I think, remembrances of ar- 
ticulation, though undoubtedly ex- 
tremely difficult to distinguish from 
the memory of objects of hearing.” 

“* Seeing and hearing, then, are the 
two independent senses : the eye sup- 
plied by the faculty of imagination, 
the ear supplied by the organ of speech, 
~ aie of nen — : 
Of spirit reception or thought, in 
po pmo gp pgp ob ae the 
mind with what are oddly called ideas 
of reflection,—with this part of the 
phenomena of mind, British philoso- 

ers have been, and are, quite in the 

k. They are worse than ignorant 
of this, the worthiest portion of me- 
taphysical science, inasmuch as all 
their opinions on the subjectare found- 
ed on analogies with sensations, into 
which, in spite of their affected vigi- 
lance, they all fall headlong,” &c.— 
‘* There cannot be a more remarkable 


. 
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instance of this than in the book of 
Professor Stewart,* which commences 
with such acute and — ical dis- 
tinction being established between mat- 
ter and mind, between sensation and 
reflection. No sooner,’ however, has 
the Professor the limits of his 
first chapter, than he- falls himself 
iously into the very analogical 
~ that he at first so justly cen- 
sures. In abstraction, a subject to 
which he devotes a considerable chap- 
ter, what can be more inconsonant and 
unphilosophical than to designate, by 
this one term, the very different ope- 
rations by which the mind arrives at 
general terms in material objects, and 
at general terms in spiritual ? In ma~ 
terial objects, every universal or gene- 
ral is made up of particulars, i. ¢. is 
really abstracted; not so in spiritual 
objects ; there every general is inclu« 
ded in every particular. It is absurd 
to apply the term abstraction to ideas 
of reflection ; and it is the grossest in- 
stance of that abuse of , 80 de~ 
nounced, and yet practised, by the 
Professor.” 
mreigyp rat ein g seems, for some 
reason or other, to rise when he speaks 
of Dagald Stewart,—whether it is 
that reverence for the dead checks any 
harshness towards the other objects of 
his remarks and animadversions, or 


that he has some i 

against peasy abel countryman, 
with whose writings, indeed, he seems 
but partially acquainted. The only 
volume he knows, he characterizes 
with force, and not without some jus- 
tice, as * é tosa assai, anche elo« 
guente, ma molto ya — this 
tranchante opinion Signor Magalotti 
concludes hie Essay, and we our no= 
tice of it. 





Signor Magalotti 
Stewart's Elements of P’ 


. his-country, the modern Thule of literature. 


i seems as yet ignorant of the existence of the second volume of 
hi 


losophy ; nce. athe aitings ok uenaumn:ss have ae 
m 


So is moral geography reversed. 








BALLAD. 


“* She is not dead—She has no grave, 
But lives beneath Lough Corrib’s water, 
And in the murmur of each wave, 
Methinks I catch the song I taught her !’’ 


Thus many an hour on Corrib’s shore, 
Sat Cormac, raving wild and lonely ; 
Still idly muttering o’er and o’er, 
*¢ She lives, detained by spells unholy !” 


*¢ Death claims her not, too fair for earth, 
Her spirit lives, alien of Heaven, 

Nor will it know a second birth, 
When sinful mortals are forgiven ! 


“ Cold is this rock, the wind comes chill, 
Dense mists the gloomy waters cover, 
But, oh, her soul is darker still, 
To lose her God—to leave her lover !” 


The lake was in profound repose, 

Yet one white wave came gently curling, 
And as it reach’d the shore, arose 

Dim figures—banners gay unfurling. 


Onward they move, an airy crowd, 

Through each thin form a moon-light ray shone, 
While spear and helm, in pageant proud, 

Appear in liquid undulation ! 
Bright barbed steeds, curvetting, tread 

eir trackless way with antic capers ; 

And curtain clouds hang over head, 

Festoon’d by rainbow-colour’d vapours. 


And when a breath of air would stir, 

That drapery of Heaven’s own wreathing, 
Light wings of prismy er, 

Just moved and sparkled to the breathing ! 


Nor wanting was the choral song, 
Swelling & in silvery chimes of sweetness, 

To sounds of which this subtile thing, 
Advanced in playful grace and fleetness ! 


With music’s strain all came and went, 
Upon poor Cormac’s doubting vision, 
Now rising in wild merriment, 
Now softly fading in derision ! 


‘¢ Christ save her soul!” he boldly cried, 
And when that blessed name was spoken, 

Fierce yells and fiendish shrieks repli 
And vanish’d all—the spell was broken. 


And now on Corrib’s lonely shore, 

Freed by his word from power of Faéry, 
To life, to love restored once more, 

Young Cormac welcomes back his Mary. 
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XPH A’EN YYMIIOLIC KYAIKON IIEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAGHMENON OINONOTAZEIN. 


PHOC. ap. Ath. 
[This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
in ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, ‘‘’Tis 21GHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
“ Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE ; 
“‘ But GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes."] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 
ODOHERTY. 

By the way, North, have you seen a little book lately put forth by Hurst 
and Robinson, ‘‘ On the present State of the Periodical Press?” The subject 
is worth your notice, I should think. F 

NORTH. 

Certainly, Ensign. I have considered the subject pretty seriously, I be- 
lieve, and I have also seen the duodecimo you mention. But I am not so well 
skilled in the minutie of these affairs as to be able to give any opinion as to its 
minute accuracy. 

ODOHERTY. 

I don’t mean to swear for all the particulars neither, for I have onl — 
into it; but it seemed to me that there was an air of credibility over us re ittle 
I read of jt. How did you find it as to the Journals with which you are really 
acquainted ? 

NORTH. 

Really, I cannot pretend to be really acquainted with many of them. Black- 
wood and the Quarterly are the only ones of the greater class that I alwa 
read ; and as for the papers, you know, I have long been contented with the 
Courier, New Times, John Bull, and Cobbett. I used to take the Chronicle 
while Jamie Pirie lived, and I took in the Examiner till his Majesty of Cock- 
aigne went to Italy. Of late I see none of these trash. 

ODOHERTY. 

Pooh! that’s nonsense—you should see everything. 

NORTH. 

Sir, I can’t read without spectacles now-a-days ; and I am well pleased 
to let Tickler read the Edin h and Westminster for me, and you may do 
the same for me if you have a mind, quoad the minor diurnals of the same fac- 
tion. Cobbett I always must read, because Cobbett always must write. I en- 


joy my Cobbett. 
ODOHERTY. 


Surely, surely. Bat what think ye of the proposal which this new scribe 
sets forth ? I mean his great plan for having the duties on the newspapers 
lightened ? .What will Robinson say to ‘that? 

NORTH. 

I have very little doubt that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will, in the 
—S. few payee to in and 8 ee oe It 
is way to leve' mee ose t a-thousand-times-over- 
be- = tarot wasn thie Old Times oy such like—the worst dis- 
grace of the nation. ; its 

: ODOHERTY. jal 

It would do that;tob , with a vengeance ; but ‘would not the revenue ~~ 

get some sore slaps? ~ 
i NORTH. 


Not one cuff, I honestly believe. These overgrown seampish concerns are, 
at present, enabled to brave, not merely the influence of government, for it is 
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no evil, but a great good, that should be independent of this—no, 
no, that is not what I think of«but herab indignation of all honest men 
of all parties, the wide, the deep, the universal scorn with which the whole 
virtue and sense of the British people the unblushing, open, avowed, 
acknowledged, even boasted profligacy, of some of those establishments. 
ODOHERTY. 

They are so toa cerfain extent, I admit; but, surely, the little book exag- 

gerates their triumphs. 
ote ' NORTH. 


I don’t know that, nor do I eare for a few hundreds or thousands, more or 
less. But this I am certain of, that if the duty on the advertisements were 
considerably lowered, and also the duty on the newspapers themselves, two 
consequences would infallibly be the result. People would advertise in more 
papers than they do at present, and people would take in more papers. These 
are clear and obvious consequences, and from them I hold it searcely less cer- 
tain, that two others would ensue. I mean, that an honest new paper would 
contend on more equal terms with a dishonest old one, and that the far greater 
number of advertisements published, and the far greater number of newspa- 

circulated in the sae wets more than atone to the Exchequer for the 


, Mr Robinson t at first si So mean mean: ir year 
decided as that of i off one half the newspaper tax, and of the tax on 
advertisements. 

a ODOHERTY. 
Which are-—— 


NORTH. 
Threepence-halfpenny on each copy of each newspaper—and three and six- 
pence on everything, however trifling, that assumes the character of an adver- 
tisemier itd. r ’ : . 


DOHERTY. 
I confess it a little hard to tax journals of one sort, so heavily, and 
journals of another sort not at all—Why not tax a Magazine or 4 Review, as 


well? - 
NORTH. 


Certainly. The excuse is, that newspapers are carried postage-free ; but 
this is, of course, quite inapplicable to the enormous proportion of all papers 
circulated exclusively in London and its suburbs—and it is far too much to 
make) @ man li in Bond-Street pay threepence-halfpenny, in order that 
a man living in the Orkney Islands may get his newspaper so much the 
c. . ‘ * 

ODOHERTY. ; 
Viewed in one light it may seem so; but do you not see the policy in those 
days of trying to make the provinces belance the capital, by equalizing their 
condition as to all such things, in so far as it is by any means possible to do 
80? 


‘ NORTH. 
Very true'too, sir. But I can tell you this, ODoherty, that see very great 
danger in this same balancing and. equalizing you talk of, and nothing so like- 
‘to meet the danger as the adoption of the plan I am lauding. It is 
ious, that the speedy conveyance of the papers published in the capital 
into acy part of the empire, is gradually enabling those who influence the 
political feelings of the capital to influence also, and this almost in the same 
moment of. time, the feelings of the remotest proyincialists. Thus, in another 
way: to be sure, London. fair to become to Britain, what Paris has so long 
been to France ;—-and that London never‘ can become, sir, without the whole 
character, not only of the Constitution, but of the nation, suffering an essen-~ 
tial and a most perilous change. To check the danger of this, I again tell you, 
I see naan half so likely, as the adoption of a scheme which will at once 
i anit danerenined villainy of its exclusiyeatieans of lucre, and soon 
uce all papers whatever under a decent measure ion to the general 
of decent society. Sir, had there been no three-and-sixpence duty on 
the thirty or ferty traders who own -the Times, would not 
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have dared to meet together in a tavern, and decide by a vote, whether that 
already infamous journal should, or should not, double its load of 
area battle of the late miserable Queen. | , 

had been spared. 

ODOHERTY. 
I don’t follow you, exactly—why ? 
I can’t help it, if you can’t whan do ter aunditeplela any pike-staff. 

can it, see is as 
gun aukall plaehcthiotane tt only one paper, because he ea afford to pay 
two three-and-sixpences to the Ki the duty only one shilling and 
ninepence, and he will give himself benefit of two aapieoeeeeass 
clever lad is he if he finds means to patronize another pa as 
the Times. But I take much wider ground than all 
paper press, puatienlaniri the. Sain chm ‘were-encheadeatd nd unsheatled, {I 
mean ag to taxes, ) as every other press is, we could not seeit so infinitely above 
any other that exists on the score of profligacy. We could not see it the 
daily, the hourly practice of a newspaper to take Briss, if the bribers were, 
in consequence of a greater competition, compelled to bribe many more than 
a present have to do with. Thus, for example, we should see no more 

e scandalous subjection to the interests of particular Stock-jobbers and 
brokers—we should hivald, (hime no more of these egregious lies a day 


shews and detects—-we should have no more of those attacks on men who 
ten guineas next day, or next week, to have their characters vindicated. This 


> ney evil of open venality would. at least be greatly, very greatly dimi- 


ODOHERTY. 

Well, I had rather see than hear tell.of it, as Hogg’s phrase is. 

NORTA. 

You remember what Clement of the Observer did about the trial of Thistle- 
wood. The Court prohibited in the most solemn manner the publication of 
any part of the evidence, in any one of that batch of trials, until the whole had 
been terminated. Mr Clement was the only one who disobeyed this. nnd 
he was ordered into the Court, and fined 500). for the contempt—and what 


followed ? 
ODOHERTY. 


I can’t thon my memory, i’faith, with such doings: 
NORTH. 
he paid the money, and after he had done so, very coolly i 
the public, at he had not only paid the fine out of the extra 
paper containing the offensive matter, but put, over and above, a 
some. suin into his own pocket. This was.as it should be! 
ODOHERTY. 
- Quite so. 
NORTH. 

The second part of my plan would, however, tell quitene severely 
other quacks, as on sheqnedin nt the Daily and Weekly Papers. If it. 
less to advertise, more would advertise— Your Solomon would 
thers nearer the throne—In short, the oe > 
the first, would soon and effectually correct 
in the little book you have tabled. 


ODOHERTY. 
Be it so. But things will go on in the old way, notwithstanding. “To tell 
you the truth, I skipped: affair at once, as le balaam.— 
What I looked to was the individual history of the di ir 
comparative sales, &c. &a» &c. j-yun bate me 
NORTH. | 
eeaprea sprmemtae s°of I scareely gave one glance’ toi! 
oH .ODOBERTY. | ye . % 


* Distrusting ? Why? ” reve suet 9 


Why? for this-chiiaghnananed ch tee oman rnin he 
themselves, to be sure, 


actual sale of any one-newspaper in existence. 
Vou. XVI. 2G 


¥Y eit 
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pretend, that, when refer you .to»the Stamp-office, which will prove in- 
contestably the iss hedeanty tension’ for such end:such a paper, 
it is impossible for any man in his senses to t that that number of the 
Times, the Chronicle, or whatever it be, was actually distributed among the 
British public on the day alleged. “But this is all the merest bam. The fact, 
sir, is—and I know it—that it is the daily custom of the Londen paperd to 
send and pay for a vast number of stamped sheets more than they want. Some 
P paper or other is*happy to make use. of their surplus paper, pro- 
vided the London office will only save them the trouble of having a separate 
eee in town, to get their. stamps for them. One paper, one of 
_ the principal i of which confessed the fact to me t’other day, suppli 
pa cw Ags than fifteen different provincial prints with their stamped pa- 
Fe is way: but, although I did not exaetly put that question, it cannot 

doubted the whole aggregated sale of the said fifteen is made to figure as 
part and parcel of the circulation of my friend’s own concern, in the yearly 
or half-yearly statements thereof, which you are in the habit of staring over. 
oS | ODOHERTY. i 

All this is, I confess, news to me.—So you believe nothing, then, of the 
statements they all do put forth? ‘ 

NORTH. 


Nothing; unless I happen to know of my own knowledge, that the property 
end management of the paper, (for I don’t speak at present of either of these 
taken seperately, ) ate united in the hands of a man above having any connec- 
tion wi - pgm of any falsehood on any enlioe: whatever.—Such 
@ man as Stoddart or Mudford, for example—nobody believes they. would 
lie for anything, far less for this sort of filth. 

ODOHERTY. 

Certainly not.—By the by, now you mention it, I was thunderstruck to find 
it laid down distinctly, that the total number of political journals circulated 
in the’ British islands has trebled—yes, trebled, within the last forty years. 

rs _ NORTH. ©. 
‘No wonder. The American Revolution—the French Revolution—Buona- 
Wellington—the stream of events, and the immense increase of read- 
ers of everything else—when you take this into view, no wonder at the in- 
crease about the newspapers. TTR HO 
ODOHERTY. 


I suppose nobody ever heard of such editions of even the best books a hun- 
dred years ago, as we now daily hear of. 

IMs, qv at all: Tn Pope's reieydan-engl t edition —you will 
- No; not at n 's time, ‘sir, copies was a great edi you wi 
find this taken for granted in all the books of the time.—Even in Dr Johnson's 
time, 750 was reckoned a very large edition‘of the most popular book, by the 
most —_— author of his day. Even twenty years back, things were in ato- 
tall Sit t condition from what-weeare now accustomed to. What would 

y have said, to an edition of 10,000, or 2,000, of a new novel ?-—What 
would anybody have said to a Review selling 12,000 or 14,000 regularly every 
number, as I believe the Quarterly:has done, for several years back? Sir, this 
business has progressed in the most astonishing ratio. 

: Poy erov hi - | ODOHERTY: , 

a. and nobody has more reason to rub his hands.thereupon than 
4 -FUAAEO 

oper. 


WORTH 60 sid 
-So— Well, well, let that pass—now that your segar is out have the 
kindness to-unlock the balaam box here; edibteerthet's te ote Eawebe 
12th draweth on, and my heart panteth for Bra-Map. . 
‘and that's what) I-will.do;:my-heatty';. arid sminy's'the Gmare have dén 

8 ; 3 ; ‘we have déne 
more for other before this night was born. Here, give me the key ; you 
always ke at your watch, I think. .. ead Santis 

i sabes NORTH. 


FRET fee f Py 


«AMhere iit vies: take care: of: my grandmother's repeater j~-—~'Tis the little 
queer-looking fellow, with the ‘B.-B. woven in cypher upon it. 





« 


PP pins.) VarT ah: be 
Reick SMe Coat ah sa ts tes i tat 
pare er te ag long age, ‘out of every one one of these 
bunches it is hig y probable 
** Our worthy Publisher purloins a few 
About his roasting mutton-shanks*to serew—” 
ODOHERTY. 
iamemupie in old Tickler’s fist—shall we begin with overhauling 
NORTH. 


- Certainly —Does lhe mean to stay all the summer in Dublin, I wonder? 
Read him, Morgan. 
oponerRty, (reads.) 


- Letters of Timothy Tickler, Esq. to Eminent Literary Characters, Num- 
ee —to Sir James Mackintosh, Knt. late Recorder of Bombay— 
NORTH. 
What ? what ? what? Sir Jamie again? 
ODOHERTY, 

‘Pooh! don’t be alarmed—one would have thought you had seen Parr’s 
wig or Gerald’s ghost, or the Bonassus rampant— tis only a letter to Sir Jamie, 
I perceive, about his articles on Brodie’s History, and Croker’s edition of the 
Suffolk Papers, in the last Edinburgh Review. 

NORTH. 

Come, that’s rather too much, Timotheus, I thought-he had sufficiently 
ms wma those two concerns in one of his late effusions to vemrey. But 
read on 

- Excuse dana stall and & i begins as usual with a philip- 

™me~ ‘tis - —I see it 
pic anent thi —* Burke”— Pitt”—* Ghben fumes 
‘* Brodie” — ~~“ Colonel Harrison” —ay, ay, we may hopover a Jittle 
of this mab *€ Your last Number, sir,’—Here we are more likely to have 
something—“ Flagrant”—“ calumnious,”—Pooh ! pooh ! what a pother about 
nothing ! he Come, here’s something in double column, and one in red itik, 
I swear. Listen to-him here, North—(reads )—“ It a Se be thought that the 
trivial: punishment I have already ne on your was as mueli as 
the affr merited. It may be so, v robably. But aah 
you have to do with a queer old gen a“ three-fourths of w apne ome} 
made up of old books, and one half of whose time is t in hunting up 
down among them in quest of matters near] Pam, natn tn ya spleen 
of an Edinburgh Reviewer, or the his accuracy of a va James Mackin- 
tosh.” Come, Timothy gets proay. 
NORTH. 
Let me hear the double column part of it. 
ODOHERTY. 
Oly! it is infernally long—I hav’nt wind for it, really. 
NORTH. 

A specimen, then—corrections of Sir James’ corrections as to matters of 

tee Fopresume?® 
ODOHERTY~ | 

Exactly—ay, he the sentence of blue and yellow on the anh ticiony 
and his own in red ink opposite to it. Ha! I see w = io hed eee ernie 
with a new pen. ‘} can make hiny owt here, I believe--here goes, then. 


Thus reciteth and correcteth Sir J. Tb which respondeth Timothy Tickler 
pov ‘vat _Matcleintonhy Kents 
_ 46 Henry Gr only:Dake of Kent, | se be Eocene 
died iw 1940,” which read 14h. Fane 1740, See" 
for 1740, p+ 80%, and Gent. } 
ve dpe la nics teh 6 


steae dy 4 2Ki0. + echt 
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Sir Jamie 
*Hereldest son ( ‘ 
second Lord Hervey.” There wasJohn, 
rinst Lord Hervey, afterwards creas 
ted of Bristol. Carr, seconp 
Lord Hervey, his eldest son. John, 
TrIRD Lord Hervey, his second son ; 
consequently Lady Hervey’s son, 
George, was the rountn Lord Her- 
vey. 


again 


> 
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CAug. 


To which again Timothess. - 
pn fom Toda erren evaly 
exist, and yet the editor of Lady Suf- 
folk’s Letters is right, and the critic 


iously wrong. 
De op Pt Lord Hervey, so crea 
ted in 1703, was created Earl of Bris- 


tol in 1714. His eldest son, Carr, was 
only a commoner, called Lord Hervey 
by courtesy. So was his second som 
John for many years; but in 1733, 
the latter was created a peer, (see 
Coxe,) by the title. of Hervey; 
and on his death, (old Lord Bristol 
being still alive,) his son George be- 
came the second peer of the creation of 
1733, and on Lord Bristol's death, he 
became also the second peer of the 
creation of 1703. So that the critic is 
doubly wrong ; and without any ex- 
cuse; for all these facts may be ga- 
thered from the editor’s notes, as well 
as from the peerages. 


NORTH. 


- Welbhit again, Tim. 


ODOHERTY. 


At it again, boys. 


Sir James ! 
© seventh Earl, and first 
Duke of Dorset, died in 1765.”—For 
1765, read 1763 ! 


Southside ! ! ! 

The Duke of Dorset died 9th Octo- 
ber, 1765. See London Magazine, p. 
598, and Gentleman’s Magazine, p. 
491. ; 


ODOHERTY. 


Round fourth ! 
The’ 


Recorder ! 
. “ Lord Scarborough put a period to 
in 1739.’—For 1739, 


read 1740. 


A facer !—Does he come to time ? 


Longshanks | 1.1 
This is not mere inaccuracy on the 
pert of the critic ; it is ignorance. He 
forgotten that the style was not yet 
» and Lord Scarborough died. 
on the 4th February, 1739, old style. 


NORTH. 


ODOHERTY. 


Round the fifth. Here they go. 
Jem! 

The great Lord Mansfield died on 
‘the 20th ch, 1793, in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age.”—Lord Mans- 
field was born on the 2d March, 1705, 
and was therefore in the E1GHTY-NINTH 


year of his age. 


, enough, man ; h 
wholly mot 


that bis 


Tim!!! 

I have already at the value 
and importance of this correction, if it 
pase one 5 cay nae we the 

ite critic again forgets the chan 
of the style. March 1705, old 4 
would be March 1706, new style ; so 
that Lord Mansfield seems to have 
wanted some few days of completing 
his 88th year. 


NORTH, 
errois and such corrections are in themselves 
and’not worth the notice of a 
ugh to see a solemn jackass set about such 

cog tare ig in fact, flagrant blunders, is as comical as any- 


pipe-stapple. It was ridi- 
amendments ; but to find 


But we have other fish to try. Just 


in Mathews’s ican j 
oaltiniey hisay pecan see what comes to hand next. 
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Remains of Rébert Blooinfield.” Ay, poor fellow 1 there.wan one gemifae 

* £6 ‘ - , O ‘Was one 

poet, though of the lowly breed. # re 2 

ak sali patil NORTH, 


_-He'was so indeed, Odoherty. I thought that book would be found im the: 
box ; for I had a letter not long ago mentioning the thing from his: family. 
They sent me, by the way, most of the eres of the book, and a speci- 
men of ‘his hand-writing. Should you like to see it?» 

ODOHERTY. | 

Not I ; give it to D’Israeli. He, you recollect, is one, not of the Bumpolo~: 

gists, but of the Fistologists ; he will take it quite as a compliment. 
; NORTH. 

I dare say they have sent him another letter and specimen of the same cut 
already. ‘You must table your coin on this occasion, ODoherty. Bloomfield, 
from no fault of his own, has died poor, and left a worthy and amiable family 
in-rather a dependent condition. You must take a few copies of the Remains 
at all events. 

ODOHERTY. 

Why, as neither you nor I have any young ladies to put to school, I don’t 
know in what other way we can do anything for Bloomfield’s daughters. Well, 
put me down, editor. 

NORTH. 

T will, sir ; but there is no school in the case. Miss Hannah Bloomfield, 
indeed, wishes to have a situation as a musical teacher in some respectable fa- 
mily, andas she is evidently, from what a in these very volumes, possessed 
of very considerable musical taste and skill, I trust the w ughter of such 
a man will not be long in getting the establishment she The whole 
fainily have been brought up, I well know, in the most exemplary manner ; 
as i cod: whiatclev deal anybody e ct from the paternal soli of aman 
whose native’ ‘of mind kept him at all times superior to the manifold. 
temptations with which his lot naturally surrounded him, and who, in ey 
line he-ever wrote, shewed himself the friend of virtue? Sir, we have had but 
few real from this class of people; and, alas! fewer still, who, like 
Bloomfiell, adhered steadily to the virtuous feelings of their lowly youth, 
when circumstances had introduced him to the dazzle and bustle of the upper’ 
world. I honour the memory of Robert Bloomfield. 

ODOHERTY. : Je ydiptiness DR, 

Yes, he was always one of your favourites. I see they have printed here 
your verses on his death—this is right, too—and some verses of Mont- 
gomery’s also, which I now recollect to have seen somewhere before. 

NORTH. 

- In the Sheffield Iris, probably—or Alaric Watts’ Leeds Intelligencer— 
which, by the way, is a paper of very high merit in a literary point of view ; 
indeed the best of all the Literary Gazettes. peal tk 

ODOHERTY. * 

Literary Gazettes !—What a rumpus all that fry have been keeping upabout 
Miss Landon’s poetry—the Improvisatrice, 1 mean. 

NORTH. 

Why, I always thought you had been one of her test admirers, 
neinys “Wes it not you that told me she was so iat aniesies ?—A perfect 
beauty, I think you said. 

ODOHERTY. 


And I said truly. She is one of the sweetest little girls in the world, and 
her book is one of the sweetest little books in the 3 but Jerdan’s extra- 
vagant trumpetting has quite sickened everybody ; and our friend Alaric has 
been doing rather too much in the same fashion. This sort of stuff plays the 
devil with any book. Sappho ! and Corinna, forsooth! Proper humbug! | 

gre oie NORTH. | iti ke. % : 29% sith 
. F confess you are pretty nearly my own sentiments. I ran over: 

book—and I see nothing of the origiaality, vigour, and so 
forth, they all chatter about. Very elegant, ‘flowing verses! they are—but alll 
up of Moore and Byron. ’ 
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<apegge shen ps ern neers Tam no greet blewe foal ex 


nius ; but nevertheless, there fi is a certain feminine elegance about the voluptu- 
ousness of this book, which, to a certain extent, marks it with an individual 


naman of its own. 
NORTH. 


I won’t real to review this book, my dear Standard-bearer for I per- 
ceive you are in love with the damsel concerned ; and under such circum- 
stances, a cool and dispassionate estimate is what nobody could be expected to 
give—least of all you, you red-hot monster of Munster. 

ODOHERTY. 


.JNe abuse, my old Bully-rock. 
NORTH. 


Nay, ‘tis you that must be called Bully-Rock, now—for I suppose you ac- 
knowle e * Munster Farmer” now to’be but another of your aliases—I 
knew you at the first page, man. No drawing of straws eee bs so old a cat. 

ODOHERTY. 
. Phe book is mine, sir. I need keep no secrets from you. 
NORTH. 
* Gad-a-mercy ! I now for the first time begin to suspect that you had no- 


thing at all to do with it. 
ODOHERTY. 
. Even as you please, most worshipful. These trifles dows sffich ine beth 
equanimity. 
NORTH. 
“apgenatable, imperturbable brazen face !—But get on, man. 
ODOHERTY. 
_ My eye ! here’s Gillray Redivivus. Here’s the first number of the ouieg of 


his caricatures—you must put on your spectacles now, Mr Christopher. 
NORTH, 


Ah} and that I will, my hearty: Well, this was really well thought on. 


What a pity that these things should have been sinking into the great gulph ! 
| ha ! the old paper-money concerns once more! Here’s Sherry ipsissimus. 
“© Don’t take the notes, John Bull; nobody takes notes now-a-days ; ; they 
won’t even take mine !” How good this view of the fine old sinner’s phiz is— 
and Charlie, too, with his cockade trieolor ! Well, these days are over. 
ODOHERTY. 
What a capital Pitt !—The roel my behind the ear, and all !—And Jchn Bull, 


too—why, Thee. never spor’ better grin. ‘Turn over—ay, ay, this will do. 
NORTH. 
-“ The Broad-bottomites getting into the grand costume !”—Long live the 
immortal of 1806. Glorious Charlie! in what a pother yeu are sha- 
ving !—TIllustrious Lansdowne ! in what majesty dost thou strut ! found 
on what gravity is in thy self-adoration !—Oh dear! oh dear !—That face 
Lord Henry Petty and that toe—they are enough to kill a horse ! 
This grand fold George, with Boney his hand,—how vividly { 

one of 0 wi on his hand,—how vivi t re- 
epee Orie aghtcr of te years that were! Hang it ! if T were 
to. live a hundred new thing to affect me in the 
same manner. How tense fs familiar we all were with: the honest, 
open, well-larded countenance, of.Georgius Tertius! What a solemn, fatherly 
suavity, way eyes! How reverend his bob-major ! how grand his 
a Ts pach | What «sweet n of the chin, ho- 


nest old Cock 
Norra. 


"‘Exeellent monarch ! Pater patriee truly, if » was one. Here, again, 
_ a very worth anes one of any op Odoherty. Behold-Nap, 
kings into his oven. 


Feri Jpn Jeon ‘where are ye all. now ?—quite chop~ 
Morgan, what quer ties these 
were, my man ! 
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ODOHERTY. 

Indeed they were, old Royster ; and may that wish, for the like of them 
find the short cut to Gehenna, soy LatWe’ have wo pulitiea! caricaturist 
been am North | 4 

NORTH. 

Wh , George Cruikshank does man things better ; and y Jet 46 tl ei 
Pe ea at ema of bis things about the tim ye of the Queen's 
row. Alderman Wood was quite-a hero forthe peel’. and ‘ie Majesty was 
such a heroine~-OfF late he, or whoever feeds the shop-windows, has fallén off 
sadly. The whole batch of the Battier concerns vont, haplecabir stupid, and ab 
for the Windsor-Park sketches, saw ye ever such a leaden, laborious dulness 
of repetition ? ; 

ODOHERTY. 

Pooh! they're very well fitted for the time. Party spirit is very ihegrtet nc 
sent, and you would not have the party caricatures to be very pointed when that 
is the case. No, no, the public are taken up with other things, N orth. 

NORTH. . 

True, Morgan ; and, moreover, the great circulation lately of exquisite en+ 
gravings of scenery among us shews decidedly » new and more polis sort of 

taste spreading among the people. Why, you can’t go intoa print-shop now- 
a-days without seeing a whole swarm of new works coming out in numbers, 
any one leaf of which would have been looked on as a real wonder some do- 
wen or ten years back. There’s Hugh Williams's pr “poy 
you seen thoee? -. 

ODOHERTY. 

To be sure I have, and i’faith they are worthy of the seihith theniasloeé, 
and that is compliment enough. Gad! what a fine thing we should have 
pre aera ep enn epee te at le to get such di- 
vine views of all the scenes the old enes said and sung about, for such a 
mere trifle of money. The engraving of the Tombs of Platea ! Well, I im, A 
had no notion that the effect of that most original and undescribable 
art could have been so nearly given in black and white, to say nothing of the 
great reduction of scale. 

NORTH. 


There are many others of the series not a whit less interesting. One, of the 
Temple of Jupiter Panthellenius in Atgina, particularly struck me—and 
Thebes! faith, I believe, that is, afterall, the very chef-d ceuyre. Bot, per 
haps, you don't know, , Odoherty, what is one of my chiefest delights when . 

fs aera is ngs donc by na nor 8 He jm ms} 
liams as al engravings done by native artists, an ‘very young 
ones mostly. Sir, these — ma mw w themselves by the side of the ‘very . 
best that London can prod o fortuties of lotebaigh iaisd- ithe att 
made ; for, a  daneeSeresst, hay yout, was up enough long before this 
job.» ‘His engraving of Allan’s last picture is a pe Fg gy 
artist who shewed 8 in preserving the minutie mowdte: 
liar touches. 

ODOHERTY. 


Stewart is a fine heshdy ledianll a very modest one too. So gon ack to 
hin —end here’s a bumper to beer a , 


Welshman sis hough bebe, he Sam honour to Booher he goss. 
View of Athens wl ie ng her memory. 
« Shall-I unmoved behold the hallow’d scene’ 
Which others reve of, they knew it not ? 
here ng hati A haunt his his grot, 
endl ede ee 


Boke Leper 


8 silence i in the aero, 
aa 


of 


. r 


Ht ve on mallee 
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ome, ome; none‘of yout sects, Hugh Williams’ prints are certainly the 
best illustrations. any one can bind up with Byron’s poems. » Others give you 
views, caricatures, sell shown 98 ‘yon will).cf ie pamenigeG Seetnan 
peek but this is nothing. Williams has been, like the poet, inspired by the sky, 
the ruins of Greece, and the kindred stamp of their inspiration 
you in the face whichever way you. turn among their works. 
ODOHERTY. 


I was glad to sce the prints wenn ee for this was the purpose I at once 
thought of turning them to. ¢ 


TH. 

Upon the same principle I take Thomson of Duddingstone’s Fast-Castle ta 

be the finest and most satisfactory accompaniment for the Story of Lammer- 

moor—and Nasm sy Old Prison of Edinburgh stands ditto, ditto, for the 
Heart of Mid-Lo 

ODOHERTY. 


I wish Williams would give us a.series of his Italian things too—and par- 
ticularly his Sicilian ones—for Apiancon and Syracuse are, after all, less 
known to most people than any aid pinets of anything like-the sump-ine 
teresting character. 

NORTH. 


People may rail about boyish tastes, and what not, as long as they have a 
mind, I,confess I like a book all the hetter for its being illustrated. Perha 
"tis my imagination cooling, Ensign ; but there, for example, was Basil Hall's 
book about South America: I confess-I would fain have had a few cuts of his 
San Martins, O’Higginses, and the rest of them. 
ODOWERTY. 
ccjind Town 1 should <a liked to see what sort of a figure old Coheane 
cuts,.in his outlandish ry. He was. a rum one enough in that long blue 
tog, and low-browed,, Golicivnals castor, as we used to see him lounging 


see town. 
NORTH» 


By some accident I never saw Lord Cochrane in my life. He ia a noble fel- 
low-—mad, of course—but that’s what he can’t help. 
ODOHERTY- 
‘Wasi i madness that dished him ? 
NORTH, 
the only thing that dished him, was the denying of the hoax, in 
may he eM a ees of homme Gh hemend eon hie tence 
tails t, was God’s truth, that he was a sailor, and not a moral philosopher ; 
ae that if he had. acted wrong, his error consisted merely in doing cleverly 
and successfully what thousands both of the most holy saints, and the most 
sinners in the land, were trying to do every day ; if he had stood 
Liga a bold face, and spoken -plain..common. sense. after this fashion, I 
like to know who would seriously have thought a pin the worse of 
him, at least for more than a week or two. Not I, for one. But the truth is, 
that every one thing he ever did in this 7 after he began to think him- 
self a politician, was a perfect proof of madness. 
ODOHERTY.. 
Well, ’tis lucky he has got into a walk, where, what you are pleased to call 
does better than all the wisdom i in the world would do. Will he ever 


come home again, shin et. 
- NORTR. , 


I don’t know. ae he r stories are going about. Some say he has done 
things about the English shi that land him inextricably in law- 
suits if he shewed his nose hee » maintain that he has arranged 
cg of late, and that it would be nothing nothing strange if he should be 

ing Pail-Mall within this twelvemonth. For m y part, I know no- 


thing of the matter. Captain Hall could tell; no doubt. 
oponERTY. 


ahtpazegn Es og a Agro ae deal. toe knowing to tell ban he knew 
U s 
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To be wiiskemie. J 
onih Seay sesh tee lft es Soil 
the book sets forth, {Wally wo cant quarrel with chi wncrres: 

Blew your soul, X quar with nothing, i gad ok saa 
motel in ida may Great art in both the whole-speaking part ef it, aud the half- 


The Edinburgh Reviewer of Basil, whatben.des we Sir Jamie or not, 
cares, made a grand attempt to persuade the vik Doae veight of the the 
tain’s authority lay entirely his ow: wey as to the question of revolutions in 
South-America, and, by impiicstiow, elsewhere 5 wt as you have seen the 
work, fat ct eee s: vt another triek of the old trade. | 

SPoXeosTry 

And what else should it be? He, of course, no opinion about any other 
revolution question except that on whieh the world has all fidg been 
exactly of the same way of thinking. I mean, the total impossibility and ab- 
surdity of every scheme for re-esta tching tho govummentat Spel. orethie 
great American colonies. 

NORTH. 

Exaetly so—he speaks decidedly, as he should do, 1 this head, and as 
toall the details of the different humbug constitutions have been knocked 
up and down like so many nine-ping in that oe during the last ten or 
twelve years, he says, in spite of Sir J not one word but what 
is perfeetly consistent with the truth and jumtine of views which I have res 
conte oe: uptting, festh set howecomerae, He, in fact, hints continually 
a everything connected with these new establishinents, 

my individual merits, Conch he ebectes thieh:y of San Martin in 

Chik and sen the bona pa hong nc onahg te: he pi Fa 
one exception, the insurgent party has everywhere heaped on the private- 

domestic fortunes of those to them, —— of being 


d to 
ps 4 ty ss 
‘Sa- 


i y 
that ennobled the soil fevasin Shalh the dust of poe epanen nay, of aiockate misery, 
of all this, sir, Captain Ball, beings Scottish gentleman end a B te 
could not possibly think a whit differently from all the concert 
class of men I have ever happened to eonwerse with on 
question, nor has he said one sy lable thet Jocks 2e-if he hed don 
I have no sort of doubt the aliens in the Edinburgh Review, Sis James's 
puff parliamentary, were both of them dictated in some measure by a 
ing sort peefnetion that the brutum vulgus might be decoder ns the belief 
that Captain Hall had really written a Whiggish book a South Ame- 
rica. 
: ODOHERTY.: FS 
re tere a ferro ey 
hers 
Not can't say.) | 
{ OnOHERTY, 


Well, Pa is Sy em no of 


his heroes. He had some g 

Aye, and he had: the * that it tae 
 bTepand gm he bd: By heb saa ig el she heg pea 

choo lais:are now understood to itested the aloe : 
od ally xing swindler that ever infested the Sb Fiseos tt thf 


I -hed not heard of the humb teed Well, Lam hear 

ah Teh Behance ta 

aa er ” i 2H ais 
OL. 


we 
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thomas "Parse poate j aud Bas doing him, and him {00-chogips 
them. “”  piete of Ii ty on the umbrella system. 
rouse 
a aye. well, he has got hold of people whom he could understand thie 
he has done himself justice: * His book, sir, is, after all, one of the 
few sf of 1824, which won't wither with thé season. F back Captair?Hall’s 
South America, and Captain Rock Detected, against any three octavos, or due- 
decimos either, of the growth. 
Tour i Gértnany lately: blished b le’ le ? 
seen a in ny y publi ry Constable's peop 
haveac® ther a clever thing. 
NORTH. 


I was reading some parts of it over again'this very evening. I like the Hook 
very well upon the whole. Who-writes it? 4 
ODOHERTY. 
A Mr Russell, I hear ; # young man who has jast been called to the bar hére. 
NORTH.) ~ 
“t it might turn out to be a very young man, for otherwise there 
would be something offensive in the style occasionally. Cursedly spruce and 
pointed—you understand me. 
ODOHERTY. 
“0 de but I hear this is a penreine clever fellow, so one must-overlook these 
ngs, and expect | better hereafter. 
NORTH. 
Why, as to that, I made no objection to anything, but a little occasional 
false ieee in style—a thin which, in‘an early work ike this, is of no sort of 
he stuff of his book’ is good, and his feelings are good threugh- 
out. Wem must get Kempferhiatisen to bring him here some night—for being 
sGermaah— Nin ihil Germanici a se alienum—you understand me ? 
’ “ODOHERTY. 
i ‘Yes, ‘yes; of course, the lad has laid his lugs’ in our friend’s Steinwein long 
ére this time of day. Well, the Germanie faction is getting on; this gentle- 
man and young Carlysle—he who translated Meister—are two pretty addi- 
tions’ to Kempferliausen’s battalion. ‘To be serious, North, we shall run some 
risk of inundation. Have you seen the last ‘London Magazine, how bitter 
they are on the poor William Meister ? 
' NORTH. 
: Not ae? see none of these concerns—not I. What are they say- 


‘ODOHERTY. ': 
Oh ta ‘the Germans up-hill and down-dale—buzzing like fiery my- 
riads es. . 


NORTH. 


“odounERTY. 


_ Not knowing, can’t say. 


NORTH. ? 

"well, I should have thought my jum would have kept them from 
this particular piece of nousense—but’ 8 true too, the whole may be one of 
his quizzes: He was always fond of a practical joke, hang him. 

ODOHERTY. 
‘0 He'says old ‘Goethe is an idiot—this is pretty abuse, surely. ' 
i wowr. © | 

Aye, aye, about abuse : as well as other thins ts a true eye enough that 
most’ people eonider ‘it'as « per ge Necro aot end gets.” 
HOC” Vi : 


gyre arr, T suppose, on, ofthe attack on De Quincey in the John 


P—I utter! iy apie ian 0) no'doubt; did he. | They say he 
— i shed-any: verbal criticisms on any 


out! th sence ce it, the best sckslars in ihe world are 
12 


r 
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such creatures as Dr Parr—rubbish.that»E honestly confess, I never used to 
think any sensible man would condescend to class higher than a Petra- 
logist, or a— #3 ag ehetyes.<.. ert x 
ODOHERTY. 
I'll defy you to fill up that sentence—go on. geist I te Le. 
NORTH. : — 

Parr indeed ! Perstiade me that that goggling ass knows anything about the 
tue spirit of Athenian antiquity ! That egregious consumer of shag, a fit per- 
son to analyse the soul of Sappho !—that turnip-headed buffoon in.a cassock,, 
able to follow the wit of Aristophanes—no, ‘no, sir—no tricks upon travellers, 
What has he done? what has he done? ‘That is the question. it yates 

} Ln @DOHERTY. 

Why, all the world knows what he has done+he. has drunk a great deal. of 
bad beer, smoked a t deal of bad tobacco, uttered a t deal of bad 
jokes, and published, thank heaven! not a great deal of ose, out-cari- 
caturing the pomposity of Dr Johnson’s first and worst style, jani 
with some score or) two of notes in English, and Notule in Latin, of which it 
is entirely i ible for any human creature to decide which is the most con- 
temptible—their strutting boldness of ogee: See ae inanity of 


thought, or.the vile self-satisfied grin of their a peedogical republi- 
canism—a disgusting old fellow, sir ! 
; NORTH. 
Old? Is that an epithet of contempt, Mr Ensign ?. 
ODOHERTY.| 
Beg pardon—a disgusting fellow— 
Bd - : NORTH. 
Thou ‘hast said it. An excellent clergyman in his parish, an excellent 
schoolmaster in his school, but in his charaeter of a wit and an author, one ot 
the most genuine feather-beds of humbug that ever filled up a corner in the 
worl which, however, is no matter of core-ciehaiieas pass we on—I 


would not have thought it worth while to name his pores ing to you, had 


it not been that I lately remarked sundry. attempts to up his justly 
battered reputation, not in the writings of .any of his own filthy party, for 
that would have been quite right, but in one of D‘Israeli’s recent works— 
which of them I at this moment forget—so help me, my memory, Morgan, 
even my memory begins to— Ri 
ODOHERTY. ; 
Stuff—stuff—stuff! ! What's the use of what they call a good memory ? 
, NORTH: f 
You will perhaps think more of that, young gentleman, when your hairs, 
like mine— . ' 6 ie Lis , 
ODOHERTY. . 
Pooh! pooh! I’ve worn falsities these five years. But what signifies your 
gene memory ? Things really of importance to any man’s concerns, are by 
‘man remembered—other things are of no EP pr I, for ay part, 
find it is always much less trouble to fill up the details of any pi in 
ness from the creation of fancy, Sap. by cudgelling one’s brains for the minu- 
tie of fact—In fact, sir, I despise 5 
NORTH. 


. Aha! , very pretty talking all this ! But, as Coleridge says in his Friend, 
we alwa the least about what we feel the most. In heroic ages, 
the not so many words as we have now for expressing the different shades 
ead-deamtnal nal beauty or personal. valour; there was less talk about 
chivalry among the Cceur-de-lions than among a pack of. y hussars ;— 
and from what lips does one hear so much about honour and patriotism as a 
puppy Whig’s ?—But I’m weary of talking to you, E —Here, draw ano- 
ther cork. I desired our friend, the Ambrosian, to have him touched with the 
ice—just touched.—Aye, that’s your sort. What a satisfactory thing this is 
now.! oe lie mnt 


. wf 


ODOHERTY. WoligiC. skee pe 
Sam, I suppose—Aye, I thought.so from the twist of your lips. 


= ; 
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NORTH. 
; take in hand like 2 good t lad, and touch me off 
sian tactic eo ontene 


ODOHERTY. 
Me PuBless you, I have not read one word of it. 
as 


NORT 
Never heed—begin with a soundi about things in general ; at 
the close of each paragraph you have a per.—Yea, stick we to the 


GDOHERTY. 
little of paragraphs.we shall be having ; well, here ! But 
to save time and trouble, tell me, since yow have read the hesh, whea pou seat 
think of ithonestly now, Kit. 
mt jot ‘NOaTH. 


Well, well—fill nry glass again, boy. ’Tis an excellent little book, I assure 
Sir Morgan. where gwen spent some time at Jena, and after 
making himself well with the , to have travelled consider- 
ably over the north of Ger le e south also. He has given, 
in what will probably be the most amusing part of his book to common read- 
ers, a yery graphic account indeed of the mode of life prevalent among that 
apparently queerest of all queer orders of bei the German students. He 
has entered into full and, ex facie, aceurate details of their extravagant, enthu- 
siastic, absurd, overbearing, hobbletehoy existence, their pride, their folly, 
their clubs, their duels, their whiskers, their tobacco-pipes, their schnaps, their 
shirt-collars, and their enormous jack-boots. All other bodies of students that 
have seen or heard of, would appear to be but milk-and-water shadows of 
their academical absurdity—and yet, strange to say, it appears to bodes fa 
that a German university is not at this moment the place w 
ve and the most accutate learning may be acquired at the 
rate. Sir affair seems to be made up of one bundle of anomalies. 
., on Teflection, read the whole of the chapters he has devoted to its 
FOh oN Sih dibh thou ODOHERTY. 
Tt = eg ag ng eR IC laudable than what we 
to do at old Trin. Coll. Dub., I consider myself as a rump and 
dozen in my victim’s debt. 
NORTH. 


As to that, not knowing, can’t say. But the really important part of the 
book is its politics, and it was this that made me wish you should d 
thing in it for Maga. Sir, we have been much abused by the people who have 
written and spoken about Germany for the last five or six years. 

ODOHERTY. 


nt 
~ 


te and satisfac~ 

for the government of 

of Prussia, the thing 

ministers have reformed to a very 

great extent—but tliey have reformed like men of sense, wisdom, and experi- 

ence—not after the fashion of your Bolivars, your Riegos, your Robespierres, 

your Pepes, your Thistlewoods. Here is the rub. 

‘A real defence of ‘the Prussian ; seh be of high i 

" government must be of high importance at 

this subject taken up ? 
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Give me the here it io-—1. shill: be happy to hear it once again 
so read aloud. whe you see the mark of my pencil. oe 

ODOHERTY. ~ 

Well, if it must be so—‘‘ The Prussian government is usually deeticd’* ~ 

; NORTH. 3 | 

_ That's the passage Imean... (tae aah 
a! bash dere ODOHERTY. i 

And a pretty long one it seems to be, 


No matter ; I assure you, you-will find 
tertaining than my prosing. Get on- 
ODOHERTY. 
“ The Prussian t is usually decri 
i Germany, attentive only to seeuré 

dience of its subjects, ail Ghcteline chentingiing may retait 
ee nee ae, See ee has heard, must enter Prussia 
with this feeling ; and he must blush for his -hastiness, when he runs over the | 
of bold reforms, and liberal ameliorations, which were introduced into the whole. 
of society and’ public relations in Prussia, from the time when the late Chancellor Prince 
Hi — was replaced, in 1810, at the head of the govertitent. : 

The and helplessness into which it plunged the monarchy, while they roused 
kp an rereprangeredire my -wemlnette ah wrong in existing relations, brought 
likewise the necessity of stupendous efforts to make the resources of the diminished king 
dom meet both its own iture, and the contributions levied on it by the conqueror. 
A minister was wanted ; Somnppensing Piisite VO Ae Men aiaianeer ieee 
of the Anti-Gallican , and list to only when it was too late, to retain his of. 

and he rétired to_ Prenez Monsieur Stein, said Napoleon to the king, c’ 
un tte tied he rolbme Ait fomerd ror yee f wp dhe rmmnra. ed 
suited to the times ; but he wanted caution, and forgot that in politics, i 
for the better, some consideration must be to what for centuries has been bad 
universil. He was not merely bold, he was fearless ; but he was y 
character; having a object once in his eyé, he rithed on'to it, 
mischief which he be doing in his haste, and up and throwing 
that stood in his way, with a vehemence which even the of his putpose did not 


always jastify. pie tes : 
< Stell: was tho:hotiest'é mat 1obg to retain the favour of Puaiies Anin : 
informed the cabinet of St Cloud, that he was governing for Prussian, not 


it to his king, enlarged in extent, 
its fame ; with a well-ordered system of finance, not more defective or 
re tee 
has left it freed from those restraints which bound u 
were the sourtes at once of al degradation ar 
be forgotten berg had often to contend, in the « 
the jealousies of town ercbentoh od 





© See Tour in Germany, in 1820, 1821, 1822. (EdinbursillBonstable, 2 vols, 
Volume second, p. 110, et seq. 
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it, were of a most depressing nature. The most venturous of all Hardenberg’s measures 
was that by which he entirely new-modélled the system, and did nothing less than cre- 
ate a new order of i dent landed proprietors... The Erbunterthiinigkcit, or heredi- 
tary subjection of the peasantry to the i of the estates on which they were 

y abolished by Stein: Next were removed the absurd restrictions 

i so operated, with accumulating force, to diminish the productiveness of 

land, by fettering the proprietor not merely in the disposal, but even in the mode of 
his.estate. Then came forth; in 1810, a royal edict, effecting, by a single 
stroke of the pen, a greater and more decisive change than has resulted from any mo- 
dern legislative act, and one on which’ more popular form of government would scarce- 
ly have ventured. “It enacted, that all the'peasantry of the kingdom should in future be 
pings) Sw NSE tong which hitherto they had held only as hereditary 
tenants, on condition that they gave up to the landlord a fixed proportion of them. The 
peasantry formed two classes. ‘The first consisted of those who enjoyed what may be 
termed.a hereditary lease, tliat is, who held lands to which the landlord was bound, on 
the death of the tenant in. possession, to admit his successor, or, at least, some near re- 
lation. The wy bn landlord was thus greatly inferior to that of unlimited proper- 
not his choice of a tenant,; the Jease was likely to remain in the same family 
estate in his own ; and, in general, he had not the power of increasing the 
ich had. been originally fixed, centuries, perhaps, before, whether it consisted in 
services. These peasants, on giving up one-third of their farms to the land. 
became unlimited ietors of the er. Thé-second class consisted of peas 
sants whose title -only for life, or a fixed term of years. In this case, the land- 
lord was not bound to continue the lease, on its termination, to the former tenant, or any 
of his descendants ; but still he was far from being unlimited proprietor ; he was bound 
the former tenant with a person of the same rank ; he was prohibited to take 
ds into his own possession, or cultivate-them with his own capital.* His right, 
was clearly more absolute than. in the former case, and it is difficult to see what 
im. the tenant could set up beyond the endurance of his lease. That such restrictions 
the estate less valuable to the proprietor, may have been a very good reason for 
ishing them entirely, but seems to be no reason at all for taking a portion of the 
him who had every right to them, to give it to him who had no right what. 
of possession, under his temporary lease. But this class of peasants, too, 
are supposed to haye been by far the more numerous,) on giving up one-half 
became absolute proprietors of the remainder. The half thus taken from 
landlords, appears just to have been a price exacted from them for the more valu- 
of the other ;—-as if the government had said to them, give up to our 
i a certain portion of your estates, and we shall so sweep away those old restric- 
tions which render thom nagepdactive to you, that what remains will speedily be as va- 
luable as the whole was before. 

“It cannot be denied, therefore, that this famous edict, especially in the latter of the 
two cases, was a very stern interference with the rights of private property ; nor is it 
wonderful. that those against whom it was directed should have sternly opposed it ; but 
the minister was sterner still. He found the finances ruined, and the treasury attacked 
by demands, which required that the treasury should be filled ; he saw the imperious ne- 
cessity of rendering agriculture more productive ; and though it may be doubted, whe- 
ther the same end might not have been gained by new-modelling the relations between 
the parties, as landlord and tenant, instead of stripping the former to create a new race 
of proprietors, there is no doubt at all as to the success of the measure, in increasing the 
ptoductiveness. of the soil. Even those of the aristocracy, who have waged war most 
bitterly against Hardenberg’s reforms, allow in regard to agriculture, this law has 
produced i * It must be confessed,’ says one of them, ‘ that, in ten years, 
it-hasicarried us forward a whole century ;"—the best of all experimental proofs how in- 
jurious.the.old relations between the proprietors and the labourers of the soil must have 
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been to the prosperity of the country. 
* The direct operation of this measure necessarily was to make a great deal of property 
change hands ; but this effect was farther i by its indirect operation. The law 





at a moment when the greater part of the estates of the nobility were burden- 
} with debts, arid the proprietors were now deprived of their rentals. They indeed had 
thrown back upon.their hands ; but this only multiplied their embarrassments. 
their boors, the soil had been productive to them ; now that it was in 
either skill nor capital to carry on its profitable cultivation, and 
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n ascribed to anxiety to keep up the"mumbers of the peasan 
splanation is to be found in the caetaptiin OF te nobility, that 
j ho , from taxation. They established this exemption in favour of the 

heir own hands, by abandoning to taxation the which they had 

py J hofe. It thus became the-interest of the Crown to prevent any di- 

aphid ly taxable ‘land in the country. To abolish this restriction, was 

; 8; for he was i to make ali land taxable, without excep- 
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new: loans only added to the interest which already” 
fruits.” aon os Sa this 


pe 
seeks of tho voy ownains, to i state,: 
fully in the same way. - soma says formed man iperenom te 
revenue of a German -and one which was totally of afiy control, even 
that of the im constituted estates. In ony “eaamatae ee to yield 
annually nearly a million Sterling, cen inthe hand of fener any unde the 
changes which have so rapidly augmented the value of the soil all over the kir 
they would soon have Ieotighjocn, the king refucad But, while compelled to tax ‘se- 
verely the property king refused to spare his own f and, in 1811, an’ 
edie ue tecendala sal ofthe royal doa at twenty-five yan? 
<ftbsedftnasel emi tam alee x meen hands of the purchasers not 'con< 
nected with the the aristocracy, so far from beitig able to purchase’the 
estates of others, were navadion te pay their debts: The patty 
Pn anon wea ef amen thatthe Crown shoul thon have bw cates 
its native-and ent glories ; ‘ for it ought to be powerful,’ ’ ts 
revenues and pois Our principles ‘of government teath aodemaier ° 
as the economical effects Perearhomenp Tb tm Reese 
litical results are no less important. It has created a new ¢lass of citizens, and 
the most valuable of all-citizens ; every trace, not ‘merely of subj peered tof 
has been removed fromthe industrious, but poor and rf png and they 
at once been converted into independent landed proprietors, resembling’ much the péties 
pro es created by:the French Revolution. > ee, ee the’ Estates 
of the nobility were to contain 260 square’miles. | Those of  frée’ 
not noble, only five miles)» Of the former, about 100-were’ {in 
the peasantry ; and, by the’ operation of the law, oo ot tone Our vi roel egoe 
petty of the boors who cultivated them. Thus pent te twelve times as much land: 
ed property, in this province, belonging to persons w are not noble, as there was before 
the appearance of this edict. The race of boots is not extinct + forthe provisions of 
ba BP RT 5 ae gman mag ae 2 
which, on of the peasant at Teast, tot tobe expel 
ha en en tt peels “pm is ound ig thn fan or 
settle his servants upon his groun them land, 
wages, and binding them to hereditary service; this would just ‘have been the 
a new race of boors to toil under the old personal services. Probably thé had! 
attempted ; for, in 1811, an edict appeared, which, while it allows the p to" 
his servants in whole part with the use‘of land, limits the duration of such a 
tract to twelve years. It prohibits him absolutely from giving these faiuiliés’ tad 
ritably on condition ofiservice ; if a single. im 
be a proper sale, or a fixed rent must be stipulated ey or produce. = 
was resolved that his measure should be complete. — . 
‘ #. When to the peneane who howe tee bosons lanier] adal'' bite 
sss ofthe sonal Cotnen’ ond tha teomethonapectanay et ams property’ t 
sales of the royal domains, and the necessities‘of so many of the 
pea meer the political rye re" pees fig 
in 





be baller dat, up 1807, a person not il tenella td 
“a! tvclocee ema of sak 
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a crowd of other 
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. “While the 


in the ‘state a new order of ci- 
stat dokonel the 


‘followed 


y burdened their 
of distri 
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was swept 
expenditure in its various departments, the ways 


debt, and the funds for meeting it, were given forth 


confidence 


if they came from 
be procured, and 
ly it has been re. 


deal 
3 it was only necessary to release their 


of: loss rar 
Be 


| aor wee 
phils tadilies sical hase rendered ic advincable 
of 


“ome 
of such a nature, as to render it diffic 


Le This was too: 


measure; those who more 
. that the public is totally 


neighbours, as 
t, will allow, that the seculari~ 
regard —— classes and profes- 
principle 


‘rouse their citizens to an interest in the 
and who serves them badl 


communication. ~ e 


of its 


and every town was surrounded with cus- 


in Prussia, and alarm, as setting a bad ex- 
first 
to-venture, 


taxes, was destroyed, and Hardenberg, after 
struck down at one blow all guildries and cor- 


one uniform and universal system for the whole mo- 
‘shdsef andthe taamatnnes evil. Under the miserable 
‘inelude-all the citizens of a town, and consti. 


-'Phose amongst ourselves who clamour most 
3 he 
e forms which 
them well, 


province 

Prussian 

was a liberal and patriotic 
of finance, 
tothe old- 


ing the 


all internal 


much less, to be 


ie 
di Hitil 


but nust have 
e lost his way 
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profession, on account of that pro- 


but itis universal. So far, it is only 


are held to concern 


seey and here reappears 
, of the provincial government, 


ns follows as ‘a matter of 
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. as 
it wants, at the exclusive esprit de corps 
other and more important object, that of 
irs of their own community, had already been accomplished by Stein in his 
dnung, ot Constitution for the cities, which was completed and promulgated in 
808. He did not go the length of annual parliaments and universal suffrage, for the 
i i only every third year; but the elective franchise is so widely dis- 
among all resident householders, of a certain income or rental, that none are ex- 
cluded whom it would be proper to admit. Nay, complaints are sometimes heard from 
persons of the upper ranks, that it compels them to give up paying any attention to ci- 
affairs, because it places too direct and overwhelming an influence in the hands of 
i ere can be no doubt, however, of the good which it has done, were 
the publicity which it has bestowed on the t and pro- 
itable institutions. The first merchant of » the se- 
monarchy, told me it was impossible te conceive what a change it had 
ele aly so veer ger pe er i oe agg a RQ WE mane ge 
corporation » in hospitals and schools, in roads, and bridges, pavements, 
-pipes, ‘ Nay,’ added he, ‘ by our example, we have even compelled the Catho- 
iti rint aceounts of their funds and proceedings; for, without doing so, 
ve caokaguinst wsiapubiiacealitenen! This is the true view 
matter ; nor is there any danger that the democratic principle will be extravagant in the 
inate communities, while the despotic principle is so strong in the general govern- 


country 
‘Such has been the general spirit of the administration of Prussia, since the battle of 
Jans A ERED em eptontnhet pomoenenes ey that in all this it has 
acted with an honest and effective view to the public welfare, i 
prejudiced attachment to old and mischi 


gee 


rel 


é 


good. Under these forms, the government, not more from policy than inclination, has 
been guilty of no oppressions which might place it in dangerous, opposition to publi¢ 
feeling or opinion ; while it has crowded its administration with a rapid succession of 

jorations, which gave new life to all the weightiest interests of the state, and 
brought all classes of society inte a more natural array, and which only ignorance or 
prejudice Se en og ae ep te ony angry to the people, and honourable to the 


executive, I greatly doubt, wh there be any example. of a. popular government 
dalam $end nash aon’ fw on.dhoe a tare, and whan nad empties 
a minister roots out abuses which impede individual prosperity, gives free course to the, 
nats ond dahosten ahieasemetegdiioane ten, ta kaa radien aarameteal 
sega, ond einge Gown tha ertiiiel erties 46 Gokign sn Rtalevoneantanes 
nature demands in every stable form of political society; while he thus prepares a people 
for a popular government, while, at the same time, by this very preparation, he creates. 
the safest and most unfailing means of obtaining it, he stands much higher, 
man and philosopher, than the minister who rests satisfied with the easy prak 
more than doubtful experiment, of giving popular forms to a 
en Seeore nena aed aeoh tetonan 

ought to have learned ly of casting the political pearl swine. 2 ot 

‘* This is no defence of despotism ; it is a statement of the good which the Prussi 
government has done, and an elucidation of the general spirit of improvement in which 
& hes cated’: bee. Sesauie® 20 soasen Ae ining the despotic forms under whi 
is 

in some measure, aly 

the Gia aad. i i eooed wade Coad yet, in relation to . nothing is 

mon) to forget what a monarch has done for his subjects, in our hatred of the 

he has done it without their assistance, and to set down his. ment | 
rant, selfish, and debasing tyranny. The despotism of 
of Naples, or Austria, or Spain, as our own constitution 
Charter of France. The people are personally attached to 
canbeceagiy Gan Ge apes On saioeeh goad 
more ly ie want unknown whi 
alone can secure the continuance of -all-the rest. 

Vor. XVI. 
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experience and education which would teach them the value of this secerity ; and even 
the better informed classes tremble at the thought of exacting it by popular’ clamour, 
because they see it must speedily come of itself. From the Elbe to the Oder, I found 
nothing to make me believe in the existence of that general discontent and ripeness for 
revolt which have been broadly asserted, more than once, to exist in Prussia; and it 
would be wonderful to find a people to whom all political thinking is new, who knew 
pots oo mean theories, and suffer no personal oppressions, ready to raise the shout 


* To this it is commonly added, that the general discontent is only forcibly kept down 
by the large standing army. The more I understood the constitution of the Prussian 
army, the more difficult I found it to admit this constantlyjrepeated assertion. Not only 
is every male, of a certain age, a regularly trained soldier, the most difficult of all popu- 
lations to be crushed by force, when they are once warmed by a popular cause, but by 
tar the greater part of this supposed despotic instrument consists of men taken, and ta- 
ken only for a time, from the body of citizens against whom they are to be employed. 
There is always, indeed, a very large army on foot, and the foreign relations of Prussia 
render the maintenance of a large force indi sable ; but it is, in fact, a militia. * We 
have no standing army at all, properly speaking,’ said an officer of the Guards to me ; 
* what may be called our standing army is, in reality, nothing but a school, in whick 
all citizens, without exception, between twenty and thirty-two years of age, are trained to 
be soldiers. ‘Three years are reckoned sufficient for this purpose. A third of our army 
is annually changed. ‘Those who have served their three years are sent home, form 
what is called the War Reserve, and, in case of war, are first called out. Their place 
is supplied by a new draught from the young men who have not yet been out; and 
so it goes on.” Surely a military force so constituted is not that to which a despot can 
well trust for enchaining a struggling people ; if popular feeling were against him, these 
men would bring it along with them to his very standard. I cannot help thinking, 
that, if it were once come to this between the people and government of Prussia, it would 
not be in his own bayonets, but in those of Russia and Austria, that Frederick William 
would have to seek a trust-worthy ally. 

* Tt will never do to judge of the general feeling of a country from the mad tenets of 
academical youths, (who are despised by none more heartily than by the people them- 
selves,) or from the still less le excesses of hot-headed teachers. When I was 
in Berlin, a plot, headed by a schoolmaster, was detected in Stargard, in Pomerania ; 
the object was, to proclaim the Spanish Constitution, and assassinate the mmisters and 
other persons of weight who might naturally be supposed to be hostile to the innovation. 
This no more proves the Prussian people to be ripe for revolt, than it proves them to 
be ready to be murderers. 

*¢ In judging of the political feelings of a country, a Briton is apt to be deceived by 
his own political habits still more than by partial observation. The political exercises 
and education which we enjoy, are riches which we may well wish to see in the posses- 
sion of others ; but they lead us into a thousand fallacies, when they make us conclude, 
from what our own feelings would be under any given institutions, that another people, 
whose very prejudices go with its government, must be just as ready to present a claim 
of right, bring the king to trial, or declare the throne to be vacant. Prussia is My no 
means the only country of Germany where the people know nothing of that love of po- 
litical thinking and information which pervades ourselves. But Prussia is in the true course 
to arrive at it; the most useful classes of her society are gradually rising in wealth, re- 

; and importance ; and, ere long, her government, in the natural course of 

must admit elements. If foreign influence, and, above all, that of Rus- 

sia, whose leaden weight is said to hang too heavily already on the cabinet of Berlin, do 

not interfere, I shall be deceived if the be either demanded with outrageous cla- 

mour from below, or refused with unwise selfish obstinacy from above. No people 

of the continent better deserves political liberty than the Germans; for none will wait 
for it more patiently, receive it more thankfully, or use it with greater moderation.” 

Thank ye, ODoherty—that’s a good boy. 

ODOHERTY. 

May I take the book home with me? I must certainly read the rest of it. 

« NORTH. 

_ By all means. I assure you you will find the writing throughout clever, the 
facts interesting, and the tone excellent. Ring, Morgan, I must have my 
chair. 


* * x : ¥ ® * 
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